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THE COLOR GUARD OF THE BRIGADE OF MIDSHIPMEN 
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The President General’s Message 


lsodse baw 


Dear DAUGHTERS: 


OE of the most significant patriotic days to the mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the American Revolution is 
June 14th. 


The story of the origin of our Stars and Stripes paral- 
lels that of the origin of our country. Peoples of many 
lands came to these shores for different reasons. On the 
14th of June, 1777, Continental Congress passed the reso- 
lution which established our Flag. This resolution did 
not specify the arrangement of the thirteen stars on the 
blue union except to say that “they should represent a 
new constellation.” Therefore, in the beginning there 
was a variety of forms. 


George Washincton, when the Star-Spangled Banner 
was first flown at the head of the Continental Army, de- 
scribed its symbolism as follows: “We take the stars from 
heaven, the red from our mother country, separatin7 it 
by white stripes, thus showing that we have separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity representing liberty.” 


“A thoughtful mind when it sees a nation’s flag, sees not the flag, but the nation 
itself’—so stated Henry Ward Beecher. How true that is today, when we see our Flag 
we know that it is a symbol of liberty and freedom to all who live beneath it. The 
Flag, having been born amid the first flames of America’s fight for freedom, is now 
the symbol of a country which has grown from a small group of thirteen colonies to a 
united nation of forty-eight sovereign States. 


For the past few years our country has given billions of dollars to countries over- 
seas to assist them to regain their economic independence. In our efforts to help 
other peoples over the world, the United States must remain solvent. The general 
belief, in many places, that America is excessively rich is a dangerous fallacy. Our 
natural resources are estimated to be only six or seven per cent of the world’s total. 
These resources are being rapidly depleted. 


Every patriotic citizen should be alert to unwise spending in our government—and 
facts as well as your wishes should be passed on to your Congressmen. Our forefathers 
shed their blood and gave their fortunes to igive us our country and many thousands of 
young men have laid down their lives to preserve our freedom. 


Let each citizen assume his or her responsibility in preserving our country and 
ideals as given to us by our Founding Fathers. In this we ask Divine Guidance to 


! President General, N.S. D. A. R. 
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Address to the Flag 


My F ees country’s Flag! What do you mean to me? 
As you proudly wave from ships of state 

That sail from sea to sea, or lofty heights of spires and domes 
O’er church and school or modest homes? 


My Flag—my country’s Flag! What do you meanto me? 
Your thirteen stripes of white and red 

Mean valiant deeds and grim blood-shed. 53 
Your stars, added State by State, staunch galaxy of forty-eight. 


My Flag—my country’s F lag! What do you mean to me? 
The hopes and dreams of pioneers 
Cries of pain and widows’ tears, 

Orphaned babes and flight from fears. 


My Flag—my country’s Flag! What do you mean to me? 

The right to think and say and do 

And work and love the whole day through, 

And when night falls to rest and pray for yet another free-born day. 


My Flag—my country’s Flag! What do you mean to me? 
You mean a duty and a trust, to fight for you, if fight we must, 
But, better still to keep you high 

Without the hue of battle cry. 


I pledge allegiance to you—Flag, with hand upon my heart 
Should danger e’er beset you, I vow to do my part, 

To you, I pledge allegiance and may you ever be, 

The symbol of security for all humanity. 


My Flag—my country’s Flag! What do you mean to me? © 
With God and home and family and rugged cross on Calvary, 
For all things past and things to be, 
You mean all in all to me. 


Flora Belle Mack (Mrs. Clara D.) Horner 
Edmund Randolph Chapter, Richmond, California 
Past Regent, Sierra Chapter, Berkeley, Cal. 


0 us who love it, we cherish its mighty etd, 

Its hills, its seas, its mountains grand, 

Its great stretches of prairie land. 
= Founding Fathers were truly supermen, 
Their wisdom came from God, man’s Friend. 
‘They gave of time and money ‘and estate, 

It was a case of give and not of take. 

We cannot let it slip from out our grasp, 


To show our love of country and prove the test. 
We do not say, Our Country, right or wrong, 
We say our country because the right is strong. OA eae” 


—Alice Lurana Tower (Mrs. Thomas William) Ridgway 
Battle Pass Chapter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Sixty-First 
Continental 


By Mrs. THomas BuRCHETT 


National Chairman, Press Relations Committee 


hens Sixty-First Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution has come and gone, even as the 
miracle of Spring. Assembled as it was, 
Monday, April 14, through Friday, April 
18, 1952, it was concurrent with a beau- 
tiful display of nature in the Capital City. 
Cherry blossoms, showers, sunshine and 
chill were there to represent the variable 
moods of April. The magnificent build- 
ings were at their beautiful best—gleamin 
white, on a carpet of velvety green. Al 
was in order to welcome the more than 
4,000 Daughters who had come in vast 
numbers from nearby areas and in splendid 
representative groups from  far-away 
places. 

Mrs. James B. Patton, President General, 
presided over the Continental Congress, 
which had for its theme, “Safeguarding 
Our Future.” Also present with her and 
there to give a good account of their 
activities concerning the offices represented 
by them were the members of her Cabinet: 
Mrs. Loren Edgar Rex, First Vice Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. Leland Hartley Barker, 
Chaplain General; Mrs. Warren Shattuck 
Currier, Recording Secretary General; 
Mrs. George D. Schermerhorn, Corre- 
sponding Secretary General; Mrs. David 
M. Wright, Organizing Secretary General; 
Mrs. John M. Kerr, Treasurer General; 
Mrs. Kenneth T. Trewhella, Registrar 
General; Mrs. Hugh L. Russell, Historian 
General; Mrs. Roland M. James, Librarian 
General; Mrs. George Andrew Kuhner, 
Curator General; and Mrs. Charles Haskell 
Danforth, Reporter General. 

Vice Presidents General present were 
Miss Gertrude Sprague Carraway, Mrs. 
Edward R. Barrow, Mrs. J. DeForest 
Richards, Mrs. Henry Grady Jacobs, Mrs. 
Chester F. Miller, Mrs, Furel R. Burns, 
Miss Mabel Cooper Gupton, Mrs. Everett 
L. Repass, Dr. Winona Stevens Jones, Mrs. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Mrs. Edward 
Cage Brewer, Mrs. Virgil Browne, Miss 
Helen Mrs. John N. 


Pharr, Mrs. H. B. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Young 
Harris Yarbrough, Mrs. William Louis 
Ainsworth, Mrs. Roy Edwin Heywood and 
Mrs. Harry J. Smith. 

Honorary Presidents General who were 
present were as follows: Mrs. Grace L. H. 
Brosseau, Mrs. Russell William Magna, 
Mrs. William A. Becker, Mrs. Henry M. 
Robert, Jr., Mrs. William H. Pouch, Mrs. 
Julius Y. Talmadge and Mrs. Roscoe C. 
O’Byrne. 

On the opening night, at the end of a 
brilliant processional, the Flag again un- 
furled over a great assemblage of patriotic, 
enthusiastic womien who were there to -re- 
ceive new inspiration, to review accom- 
plishments and to plan for the future. 

The President General called the Con- 
gress to order. The Rev. Edward L. R. 
Elson, D.D., Minister, National Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., and 
member of the Advisory Committee, gave 
the invocation. The Pledge of Allegiance, 
the American’s Creed and the singing of 
the National Anthem concluded the open- 
ing ceremonies. 

A message from the President of the 
United States of America was read b 
Mrs. Currier, Recording Secretary Consival. 
I)istinguished guests who brought greetings 
were Mr. Wallace C. Hall, President Gen- 
eral of the National Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution; Mrs. Charles Car- 
roll Haig, National President of the Na- 
tional Society, Children of the American 
Revolution; and Miss Caroline T. Brown, 
Junior National President of the C. A. R. 
The Color Bearer for the C. A. R. was 
Bentley Clark, Junior State President of 
the District of Columbia. A Colonial 
arrangement of flowers was presented to 
Mrs. Patton by Suzanne Kuhn, Jean Bap- 
tiste Le Moyne de Bienville Society, Loui- 
siana, and by Joseph Terry Schwartz, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Society, 
Maryland. 

A musical program was given by Louis 
Sudler, baritone. His accompanist was 
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Rhea Shelters. Mr. Sudler is from Chi- 
cago,; Illinois, where he is well known as 
an outstanding musician in that city. His 
selections were delightfully presented in 
two groups of songs. 

The President General delivered a mas- 
terly address on “Safeguarding Our 
Future.” “She. wore an attractive gown of 
ombre-shaded paneled chiffon, iis colors 
ranging from sky blue to French blue, an 
original model fashioned by Madame Rose, 
of Washington, D. C. 

In her address Mrs. Patton stated that 
for sixty-one years the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
endeavored to fulfill its objectives as a 
patriotic organization. She spoke of the 
seriousness of our present time and said 
that ‘during the of 1952 decisions will 
be made by our citizens which will affect 
the course of human events the world over. 
Said Mrs. Patton: 

“What can American women and what 
can wé as members of the Daughters of 
the’ American Revolution do to aid best 
in the present emergency? 

“Fortunately, women everywhere, as a 
class, are optimists. Members of this 
patriotic society do not have a defeatist 
attitude. They have always had a win- 
ning spirit.' It was handed down to us by 
our forebears and it is just as strong today 
as in 1776. 


“Women realize that they have a greater 
part in safeguarding the future of our 
country today than in years gone by, when 
because of our isolated position we were 
comparatively free from attack. 

“We stand for America first. Do not 
take this to mean a policy of isolationism 
or an attitude of selfishness. The United 
States is the only nation with the gigantic 
strength and the huge resources to turn 
back the tide of communist aggression. 
When we fail to keep America first, we 
will open the dikes to the destruction of 
our freedom and our independence.” 

Mrs. Patton reaffirmed the stand of the 
National Society in seeking.to defend our 
freedom. ‘and in .protecting our national 
security. She declared that the Society 
stands resolute and united for an armed 
force adequate to cope with any emergency. 

As a safeguard to our future she urged 
national economy and free enterprise. In 
¢losing, Mrs. Patton said: 
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“That flag we are resolved to preserve 
in its fullest meaning. We shall work 
unsparingly to safeguard Liberty and 
spread its blessings to the oppressed people 
of other lands. 

“We are strong, and by the united efforts 
of patriotic citizens we shall remain strong. 

“Let this Congress proceed to the im- 
portant work at hand—with resolution and 
with enthusiasm, 

“In God We Trust.” 

Preparatory to the magnificent address 
of the Hon. John S. Battle, Governor of 
Virginia, the audience rose and recited 
the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. The Governor had for 
his subject, “Provide for the Common 
Defense.” 

He said, “Thie-interest of such organiza- 
tions as the D. A. R. in the affairs of local, 
State and national governments is one 
positive answer as to how the heriiage of 
our nation may best be safeguarded. . . . 
I have yet to discern any pattern of govern- 
ment equal to ours, or more adaptable to 
meeting changing problems.” 

Throughout the Congress, the efficient 
planning of the Program Committee, 
headed by Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Chair- 
man, was at all times apparent. Mrs. 
James Shera Montgomery and Mrs. M. S. 
Tormohlen were organists. Concerts were 
given by the U. S. Navy Band Orchestra, 
the U. S. Air Force Symphony Orchestra 
and the U. S. Marine Band Orchestra. 


Distinguished clergy who assisted Mrs. 
Barker, the Chaplain General, were as 
follows: the Rev. L. R. Elson. D.D., 
Minister National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C.: Major General Roy H. 
Parker, Chief of Chaplains, Department of 
the Army; and the Rev. J. Artley Leather- 
man, Minister, the Hamline Methodist 
Church, Washington, .D. C. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Fl 
was led alternately by Mrs. Harry F 
Aspinwall and Mrs. William Louis Ains- 
worth, Vice Chairmen of the Correct Use 
of the Flag Committee; Mrs. Roger J. 
Whiteford, State Chairman of American- 
ism for Maryland; Mrs. Rollin Dutton, 
State Chairman of the Correct Use of the 
Flag Committee. Minnesota; Mrs. Samuel 
H. Nixon and Mrs. Thomas Coke Mell, 
National Vice Chairmen of the Manual 
for Citizenship Committee. 
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Leading in the singing of the National 
Anthem at various times were Mrs. George 
F. Emrick, National Vice Chairman, Cor- 
rect Use of the Flag Committee; Mrs. 
Eugene S. Higdon, Jr., member, Mary 
Carroll Caton Chapter, Maryland; Mrs. 
Dorothy W. S. Ragan, member, Emily 
Nelson Chapter, D. C.; Mrs. Floyd K. 
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Marotte, State Chairman, Advancement of 
American Music Committee, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. William Henry McGlauflin, member, 
Capt. Molly Pitcher Chapter, D. C.; Lt. 
Kathryn Van Keuern, USNR; Mrs. Guy 
Withers, member, Susan Riviere Hetzel 
Chapter, D. C.; and Mrs. Rutherford 
Bingham, member, Paul Revere Chapter, 
Massachusetts. 

The American’s Creed was led by Mrs. 
Jack F. Maddox, National Chairman of 
Americanism Committee, and Brigadier- 
General Robert H. Dunlop. 

Other accomplished musicians who ap- 

eared on the programs were Thelma 

Bar Brown, soprano, Mrs. W. Paul 
Reitz, accompanist; Adrienne Auerswald, 


soprano, accompanied by Lela Howard 
Wood; Sgt. Lindsey Bergen, tenor, U. S. 
Army Band; Olea Aanrud, contralto, 
accompanied by Wallace Kotter. 
Preceding the opening of Continental 
Congress, the dedication of the Memorial 
Room of the Valley Forge Memorial Bell 
Tower was held on Sunday, April 13, at 


Valley Forge. Mrs. ‘Benjamin R. Wil- 
liams, National Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Erection of the Memorial 
Bell Tower, presided. Mrs. Hugh L. Rus- 
sell, Historian General, gave the address 
of welcome. 

Other addresses were given by Mrs. 
Thomas Henry Lee, State Regent of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. John Robbins Hart, Rector 
of the Washington Memorial Chapel; and 
Mrs. Patton, President General. Mrs. 
William H, Pouch, Honorary President 
General, under whose administration the 
project was started, spoke. Others on the 
program were Mrs. Barker, Chaplain Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Kerr, Treasurer General; and 
Frank P. Law, Carillonneur. 
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Continental Congress voted for a rapid 
completion of the Memorial Beli Tower, 
which will stand 112 feet tall and will 
house the great carillon of 56 bells. 


- The Continental Congress scene in 
- Washington was spotted by State recep- 
_ tions, teas, luncheons and breakfasts. Many 
delegates brought along reminders of the 
States from whence they came. There 

were fruit jellies from Florida, blue bon- 
nets from Texas, pack horses and bags of 
ore from Colorado, a horseshoe table set- 
ting for Kentucky, pralines from Missis- 
sippi and orchids from Hawaii. 


A Rosalie Garden Party was given by 
members of the Mississippi delegation on 
Monday afternoon, April 14. Attended by 
‘more than 1400 guests, there were net 

proceeds amounting to $1,250, which 
amount was turned over to the Valley 
Forge Memorial Bell Tower Committee. 
Already plans are moving forward toward 
a third of these dramatic presentations by 
the Mississippi Daughters for the 1953 
Continental Congress, the proceeds of 
which will go to the Kate Duncan Smith 
and Tamassee D. A. R. Schools. 


_ The Approved Schools Committee this 
_ year reported over $500,000 in cash and 
gifts, and 420 scholarships. 

_ Mrs. Donald Bennett Adams, Chairman, 
and Mrs. Russell William Magna, Adviser 
to the Building Completion Committee, 
took floor subscriptions at various times 
during the sessions. With their enthu- 
9 siasm and wit and Mrs. Adams’ parody on 
_ “Shrimp Boats Are Coming,” they seemed 
to make giving a pleasure. The present 
debt of $207,000 will be rapidly liquidated, 
_ jit was indicated, for it is with a feeling 
_ of pride in ownership that the members 
are meeting this obligation. Vast crowds 
_ in the corridors and assembly rooms at the 
_ Continental Congress showed the wisdom 
of the planning that provided the expanded 
quarters. 

_ The Memorial Service on Tuesday, April 
15, was an interlude of loving remem- 
_ brance. Then, tenderly, the Chaplain 
_ General and the President General paid 
tributes to the 2,878 deceased members of 
1951-1952. After the close of the Me- 
‘morial Service, the President General and 
other members of the National Society 
osama a wreath upon the Founders’ 
Memorial monument. 
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On Tuesday evening, the Pages were 
honored with a dance at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Music was by Jack Morton. 


The National Defense Meeting on Tues- 
day evening was most inspiring. Mrs. 
Bruce D. Reynolds, National Chairman 
of National Defense, presided. O. R. 
McGuire, Attorney and member of the 
N. S. S. A. R., spoke on “The American 
Way of Life and the United Nations.” 
He emphasized the necessity for people to 
return to the American way of life and to 
regain the parts thereof that have already 
been lost. Said he, “. . . the members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
if they would do so, can place in motion 
forces which are able to sweep the ‘money 
changers from the temple’ of our faith! 
America needs and must have a new birth 
of freedom.” 

Also on the National Defense program 
was Mr. Frank Hughes, Chicago Tribune 
staff writer and author of the book “Preju- 
dice and the Press.” Mr. Hughes warned 
of the danger threatening American text- 
books. A survey of more than 450 of the 
most widely used high school social 
science textbooks, he said, shows that every 
one of them encourages socialist thinking 
of the students, 

On Thursday, the Hon. John T. Wood, 
United States Representative from Idaho, 
spoke upon the subject, “Foreign Entangle- 
ments.” He traced in an illuminating way 
the background preceding the adoption of 
the United Nations Charter at San Fran- 
cisco. Then war-weary plain Americans 
who had lost sons, fathers and brothers in 
World War II, he observed, were condi- 
tioned for “peace at any price” and for 
“peace in our time.” His closing admoni- 
tion was “Americans! Awake! Before 
it is too late,” 

Senator William E. Jenner of Indiana 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
Thursday night session. He told the dele- 
gates that Congress can act only “... if 
true Americans are organized in every Con- 
gressional District for political action to 
save our country,” declaring that great 
power for good government lies with the 
U. S. Congress and its “power of the 
Purse.” 

Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen of 
Illinois, in speaking on Thursday evening, 
traced the concern of women for good gov- 
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ernment from that moment 165 years ago 
when Benjamin Franklin who was asked 
by a woman from the crowd, “Well, Doc- 
tor, what have we got—a Republic or a 
Monarchy?” and when he gave his cele- 
brated reply, “A Republic, if you can 
keep it.” He stated that today there is 
real concern over that Republic and over 
its continuing security. Said he to the 
Continental Congress: “Your organization 
is a far-flung group with an impressive 
membership. . . . As you return to your 
homes, it is there at the grass roots level 
that the salvation of the Republic will be 
accomplished.” 

On Friday morning the confirmation of 
election and installation of State Regents, 
State Vice Regents, the newly-elected Hon- 
orary Vice President General and the 
newly-elected Vice Presidents General took 
place. 

Mrs. C. Edward Murray, of Trenton, 
N, J., is the new Honorary Vice President 
General. The new Vice Presidents General 
are as follows: Mrs. Frank Garland Trau 
of Sherman, Tex.; Mrs. George W. S. 
Musgrave of Laurel, Md.; Mrs. Walter C. 
Pomeroy of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. 
Patrick Henry Odom of Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Mrs. Robert King Wise of Columbia, S. C.; 
Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; and Mrs. Smith G. Fallaw, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Through the resolutions passed the ac- 
tual deliberations of the Congress are best 
revealed. A condensed review of the reso- 
lutions of the 1952 Continental Congress 
is as follows: 

Observance of Celebration of 175th 
Anniversary Year of Independence; Deter- 
mining United States Authority in Regional 
Military Establishments; Omission of the 
United States’ contributions from the 
United Nations Yearbook; Government 
Subsidies; Genocide Convention or Treaty; 
World Government; Policy of Appease- 
ment; Law Making by Treaties; Reduction 
of Federal Expenditures; Revoking War 
Time Controls; Limiting Alien Residence; 
Immigration; Immigration Quotas; Flag 
(no flag over or in place of ours); Flag 
(correct placing); Flag Legislation; Af- 
front to United States Flag; Patriotism in 


-Action; Disposition of Resolutions; Unesco 


Booklets; Compulsory Health Insurance— 
Socialized Medicine; Appropriations for 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
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Organization; Federal Aid to Education; 
Control of Waterways; Opposition to Draft- 
ing of Women; Daily Prayer; Kenmore 
Commemorative Stamp; Commend Securi- 
ties Agencies; Removal of Name of Com- 
munist Party from Election Ballots; Selec- 
tion of Candidates; Religion in Schools; 
C.A.R.; Commendation of House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee; Boundaries of 
our Internal Waters (Coastal) ; Patriotism 
in Action; Fort Knox Gold Reserve; His- 
torical Program of the National Park Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of the 
Interior; Graft (appreciation be expressed 
to men of integrity who fearlessly expose 
graft in our government) ; appreciation to 
the President General and others. 

As the Continental Congress adjourned 
there was no feeling of abandoned interest, 
for two brilliant social affairs were to 
follow. 

Mrs. Harry S. Truman had invited the 
members of the Continental Congress to a 
reception at the White House on Friday 
at 3 P.M. The gracious First Lady, as- 
sisted by wives of Members of the Cabinet, 
extended White House hospitality for one 
of the first times since the elaborate re- 
building and redecoration of this handsome 
edifice. 

The brilliant banquet on Friday night 
was the closing event of the Continental 
Congress. The printed program was a 
replica of the beautiful cover of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine. To the strains of the U. S. Air 
Force Symphony, the lovely President 
General entered the great dining hall with 
members of her Cabinet and distinguished 
guests. T/Sgt. William Jones, baritone, 
gave an entertaining’ program of vocal 
music. An address by the Hon. Clarence 
J. Brown, U. S. Representative from Ohio, 
on “How Stupid Can We Be?” was thought- 
provoking. The traditional parade of the 
ices brought forth, as usual, much merri- 
ment. 

By way of epilogue, it is herewith re- 
corded that as the members of the 6lst 
Continental Congress return to their homes, 
many in distant places, the Chapters repre- 
sented by them will catch their enthusiasm 
and inspiration and will move forward 
with a rekindled determination to advance 
the policies and programs of the great 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
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N the anniversary of the Battle of Lex- 
ington, April 19, the members of the 
National Society Children of the American 
Revolution gathered together for their 1952 
Annual Convention. Over 800 registered. 

To the entrance march by the U. S. Army 

Band Orchestra, the Junior National ofh- 
cers, National President Mrs. Charles Car- 
_ roll Haig, and Honorary National Presi- 
_ dent Mrs William H. Pouch proceeded to 
the platform. 
The National President opened the Con- 
vention and immediately turned the gavel 
over to Caroline Thwing Brown, Junior Na- 
tional President, who presided with charm, 
poise, and efficiency. More youth partici- 
pation was stressed. 

Enthusiasm greeted the announcement by 
Caroline Brown of the presentation by her 
of a check for $2,000 to the D.A.R. Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. James B. Patton, on 
opening night of the 61st Continental Con- 
_ gress. This check represented the C. A. R. 
contribution for the decorative frieze of 
native birds and animals in the memorial 
room of the Valley Forge Bell Tower. 

There are 629 Societies, a total member- 
ship of 13,542, a net gain of 1,080 new 
members, 45 reinstatements, with 183 So- 
 cieties in process of organization. 
Qn behalf of the President General, Mrs. 

2 - Loren E. Rex, First Vice President General, 
N.S.D.A.R., greeted the Convention. Many 
_ State Regents and National D.A.R. Officers 
expressed their interest by attending the 
a sessions. 

A nine-year-old Junior Society President 
from Canal Zone inspired the assemblage 
__ with the reading of her annual report. 
€, A. R. has shown interest in American 
_-_Indians, Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith 
: D. A. R. Schools as evidenced by their 
splendid financial support. 

Six hundred delegates were received by 
Mrs. Truman at the White House. Follow- 
ing this visit they toured the Library of 
Congress and the U. S. Capitol. Many old 
and valuable documents were on display at 
_ the Library. Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Murdock 

e to the young people on Brumidi, the 

ichelangelo of the Capitol. 

. The social highlight is always the Din- 
ner Dance. Mrs. James B. Patton, Presi- 
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dent General, was the honor guest and 
greeted the four hundred members present. 
One hundred young men attended the Dance 
as guest-stags. 

Over three hundred dollars was raised 
to swell the Junior National President’s 
Traveling Fund. 

Memorial Service was held in St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Washington Cathedral. Newly- 
elected Junior and Senior State and Na- 
tional officers were installed. The hymnals 
given to the Children’s Chapel were dedi- 
cated by Dean Sayre. 

Pilgrimage was made to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington, to Mount 
Vernon, and to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Revolutionary Soldier in Alexandria where 
wreaths were laid. 

Pre-Convention highlights were the 
Junior National Board meeting and Dutch 
Treat Dinner at the Shoreham, and Stunt 
Night when a number of talented young- 
sters performed. 

Unusual interest has been shown in 
C. A. R. by S. A. R. members. A new office 
in the cabinet was created—Mr. E. Stewart 
James of Virginia was elected Second Vice 
President. He compiled and edited the 
first C. A. R. Handbook which is just off 
the press. 

Exceptional scrapbooks—both Press and 
American Indians—were made by mem- 
bers. Amazing publicity was shown for 
children’s groups. 

Every member of D. A. R. and S. A. R. is 
proud of the fine reports of the Junior State 
and National officers which showed splen- 
did accomplishments during the past year. 
Our C. A. R. members are surely a credit 
to us. 

Five Living Honorary National Presi- 
dents were in attendance for the first time. 

National officers elected: Assistant Or- 
ganizing Secretary, Mrs. Frank R. Heller. 
Honorary National Vice Presidents: Mrs. 
Howard P. Arnest, Mrs. Harry Melville 
Howard, Mrs: William Morrill Parker, Mr. 
Grahame T. Smallwood. 

Junior officers: President, Robert Wat- 
son; Vice President Presiding, Margaret 
Ford; Chap'ain, Carter Maddox; Record- 
ing Secretary, Betty Driggs; Organizing 

(Continued on page 718) 
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Civilian Relief in Korea 
By Tom McGILu 


eeu a cliff overlooking the icy cold 
Han River near Seoul, a desperate 
mother screamed in despair as she tossed 
her emaciated gasping infant into the 
swollen river. South of Uijonbu scores of 
old people faltered in their flight to free- 
dom from the north and lay down to die. 
How many other Koreans have chosen 
death rather than pleading to the men 
fighting the war for food is anyone’s guess 
for many countless thousands have died 
unnoticed amid the desolation of their 
homeland. 

Korea today is a land of devastation and 
suffering. Millions of Koreans are wards 
of the United Nations from whom the 
necessities of life are obtained. Destitute 
and hungry, they have trodden the dusty 
roads hoping to find refuge on the island 
of Chedju-du. On this island, seventy-five 
miles south of the Korea mainland, Eighth 
Army United Nations Civil Assistance 
Teams and Red Cross weliare workers 
have been busy trying to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of these hapless victims of war 
under CINCUNC (Commander-in-Chief 
United Nations Command). 

The rapidity with which the Red invad- 
ers overran the Korean peninsula is a 
matter of history. Although much infor- 
mation regarding the progress of the war 
came out of Korea in the form of press 
releases and dispatches, little if anything 
has been told of the civilian relief which 
has been coordinated with the combat 
operations. News flashes and pictures of 
troops giving presents to the unfortunate 
Koreans seem ‘to be the accepted idea of 
relief, when the true picture involves mil- 
lions of people and hundreds of millions 
of dollars. This gigantic and little pub- 
licized relief operation in which the United 
States Army has the most important part 
is directed by CINCUNC (Commander-in- 
Chief United Nations Command). 

Care for the victims of war has not been 
a custom or practice of the past. The ex- 


_periences.of World War II resulted in many 


changes in combat operations. Deadlier 
weapons and guerilla tactics brought modi- 
fications which required changes in doc- 
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trine to meet the many new challenges 
found in modern warfare. Although care 
of civilian populations may not appear to 
be a military responsibility, it may affect 
an operation if not duly considered and 
planned for by the ones guiding the des- 
tinies of our armies. The fact that civilian 
supply is an integral part of military oper- 
ations was proved in the last war. 

Supplying the needs of civilian popula- 
tions was not merely a humanitarian act 
but an essential step which brought victory 
during World War II. At the outset of 
the North African Campaign in 1942, ci- 
vilian supply was a function of the State 
Department. The impracticability of a 
civilian agency to carry out effectively this 
mission during hostilities necessitated ac- 
tion by the military to assure success. 
The ability of the United States Army to 
execute this function brought its designa- 
tion by President Roosevelt in 1943 as the 
agency responsible for the distribution of 
relief supplies to all military areas. 

The magnitude of the Army Civilian 
Supply Program in World War II is indi- 
cated by the fact that in a two-year period 
from September, 1943, through 1945, 
seven million tons of foodstuffs, medicines 
and other essential materials were pro- 
vided from the United States at a cost of 
approximately one billion dollars. These 
supplies were shipped during active mili- 
tary operations when arms and munitions 
were of utmost importance. 

Only items absolutely necessary could 
be included in the supply channels, yet 
care of civilians was rated sufficiently im- 
portant to be considered along with mili- 
tary supply. These actions proved that 
civilian supply and military supply were 
inseparable. Starvation, disease and un- 
rest must be avoided during a military 
campaign. Civilian populations must be 
eared for, whether friendly or antagonistic, 
because adversity behind the lines may be 
the foreboding shadow of defeat. 

Military requirements are.established by 
tables of organization and equipment while 
foreign civilian supply is varied as to loca- 
tion, climate, custom and mode of life. 
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“What may be suitable for one country may 
not be satisfactory for another. Myriad 
considerations must be made and the field 
commander has this responsibility. Fur- 
ther thought must be given to the impact 
certain commodities will have on the do- 
mestic economy. Civilian needs are sen- 
sitive to changes as the military develop- 
ments may require drastic qualitative as 

well as quantitative, revision brought 

about by unforeseen battle conditions. 


_ The field commander is best suited to 
determine the needs and adjust them to 
the limitations imposed by transportation 
and military supply. The commander 
must estimate these needs by type, quan- 
tity, and scheduled delivery to the theater 
to cover at least six months, if possible. 
He is cognizant whether the territory is 
liberated or occupied and that civilian 
needs should be those capable of simple, 
speedy distribution without the necessity 
of major preparation before consumption. 
As the area becomes stabilized, bulk sup- 
plies will be utilized to conserve shipping 
space and give employment to some of the 
citizens of the country. Food requirements 
demand consideration of the dietary hab- 
its, rural or urban areas and the indi- 
genous resources of the locale. 


Experience has shown that fuel, food, 
medical care, clothing and shelter were 
basic needs in any area. In distributing 
these needs to the victims of war, better 
results have been obtained when local 
governments or organizations have the 
responsibility under the supervision of the 
Army. In Korea, supplies are being dis- 
tributed by the Koreans, with Eighth Army 
health and welfare teams composed of mili- 
tary personnel and United Nations civilian 
representatives supervising the operation, 
including the American Red Cross. The 
civilian supply program in Korea is the 
combined operation of many nations under 
the Unified Command of the United Na- 
tions. The responsibility for the command 
has been designated to the United States 
by the General Assembly. 

For Fiscal Year 1951, the Army admin- 
istered the supply of some 840,068 tons 
of supplies at an approximate value of 
133.6 million dollars to enable the Korean 
civil population to meet the daily struggle 
for survival. Of this amount, some 17 
million dollars worth represents the esti- 
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mated value of supplies donated by mem- 
ber States of the United Nations and by 
voluntary relief agencies, and 5.6 millions 
the value of direct relief items provided 
by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. The balance, approximately 111 
million dollars worth, was furnished by 
the United States Army. By September, 
1951, some 254,000 tons of food, 2900. tons 
of medical supplies, 20,000 tons of cloth- 
ing, 453,000 tons of fuel, and 110,168 tons 
of raw materials, miscellaneous manufac- 
tured products and other items have been 
supplied or are in the process of being 
supplied. All shipments have been con- 
trolled by the Department of the Army 
and the greater part of the shipping costs 
have been borne by the United States. 

Military necessity has prevented ship- 
ment of all but the most desperately needed 
items during the past year. Army Civil 
Assistance Teams composed of a com- 
mander, administrator, health, welfare, 
liaison, sanitary, supply and public rela- 
tions officers, have been working in Korea. 
Their work in the critical war areas has 
been concerned primarily with the wan- 
dering, homeless millions. Logistical prob- 
lems have hampered relief work except in 
remote villages and in towns far below the 
38th parallel. 


The main UN effort has been to contain 
and defeat the enemy. The results of 
war—devastated homes and ruined fields, 
increasing number of refugees, disease and 
death—must wait till later. When the war 
permitted, welfare teams organized the 
feeding of the masses. There was insufh- 
cient food in the forward areas to which 
the displaced people sought to return. 
Relief has been made extremely difficult by 
the homing instinct of the pitiful people. 
They hasten by the thousands to the towns 
and areas after they have been secured 
and within sight of their homeplaces, they 
are stopped by the necessity of war. Mili- 
tary officials pointed out that the areas 
were uninhabitable but the refugees con- 
tinue to plod homeward over the dusty 
roads. Many fell exhausted and died 
within sight of home—with the crushing 
blow that they dare not enter. 


Much has been done to alleviate the 
misery of these people. Warehoused sup- 
plies are being moved for the welfare 
teams subject to military priorities. Food 
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is being channelled through civil assistance 
teams in areas where refugee tallying can 
be made and some semblance of popula- 
tion stability realized. Much emphasis is 
placed on sanitation, care for the sick and 
injured and the setting-up of clinics and 
dispensaries wherever possible. 


The limited area controlled in the early 
part of the war by the United Nations 
resulted in supplies being overrun, thus 
necessitating replacement. This condition 
no longer exists since all of South Korea 
is controlled by the United Nations, which 
will permit more equitable distribution of 
food and proper assistance by the civil 
assistance teams. 


Many difficulties are encountered in the 
execution of foreign supply. The myriad 
problems involved make it complex. The 
situation is not altered by the availability 
of money and supplies as only essentials 
can be met. Port and transportation fa- 
cilities are limited and can absorb only 
restricted quantities of material. The life 
line of military operations has always been 
supply and these same facilities must be 
utilized for civilian needs. Those for 
Korea are estimated by the Far East Com- 
mander and submitted to the Army Gen- 
eral Staff. These requirements are reviewed 
by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. 


Whatever action is required to include 
the approved items in the logistical supply 
is then taken. Needed items are furnished 
either from the United States or action is 
authorized from overseas sources of supply 
by the theater commander. Due to the 
United Nations aspect of military opera- 
tions many member states have contrib- 
uated to the civilian relief program. Ar- 
rangements were made for such offers to 
be referred to the Department of the Army 
where needs are determined and shipments 
coordinated. 

Some of the offers from member states 
presented complicated logistical problems. 
The Government of Thailand donated 
40,000 tons of rice to the Republic of 
Korea. After arrangements had been made 
to pick-up the rice in bulk, it became 
known that harbor facilities required the 
rice to be bagged. The ships were already 


_on their way and Thailand did not have 


the bags. India then apprised the Army 
she had 400,000 bags to donate. The 
Army made. arrangements to move the 
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bags from India to Thailand. Such 
expeditious movement and coordination 
enabled the rice to be bagged and ready 
for the ships upon arrival. Non-govern- 
mental organizations and voluntary relief 
groups have been donating supplies in the 
same manner through offers made to the 
United Nations. 


Korea offered her own supply problem 
because of the internal transportation 
system. The battle raging up and down 
the peninsula brought destruction to the 
greater part of Korea. Railroads and 
bridges have been destroyed and trucks 
have been commandeered by the army. 
Normally, the road network is limited, but 
these additional factors have raised great 
obstacles to distribution. Many areas can 
be reached only on foot, others by ox-cart 
—and this is true of areas close to the 
ports. 

The Welfare Officer of the civil assist- 
ance team on the island of Chedju-du 
indicated the distribution machinery was 
moving less than one-fourth enough rice 
for the 60,000 refugees who came to the 
island. He exhorted the Central Govern- 
ment to issue a directive to the Provincial 
Government releasing rice turned in by 
the people as tax payments. The people 
ate their taxes and the Red Cross expert 
followed load after load to see that all en- 
titled got their share. 


Besides food grains, UN relief supplies 
consisted in part of blankets, comforters, 
sleeping bags, powdered milk, women’s 
jackets, underwear, shoes, charcoal, cook- 
ing fats, clothing, jelly, baby foods, pab- 
lum tablets, cotton sheeting, cotton pad- 
ding, needles and thread, and medical 
supplies. 


Under the guidance of the Welfare Off- 
cer the fishing fleet is being rehabilitated 
and expanded. This has revived fish dry- 
ing which was an activity of former days. 
Extensive potato planting is under way to 
restore an alcohol-making plant. Island 
officials are being encouraged to manufac- 
ture pharmaceuticals derived from the 
luxuriant plant life of the sea. Iodine will 
be the principal product from the plants 
and an insecticide obtained from py- 
rethrin which comes from the island. 
Comfort and well-being for 100,000 per- 
sons more than are now on the island will 
be provided if the pattern of civil assist- 
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When the team came to Chedju-du, the 
first of the refugees had already arrived 
there from the mainland. At that time 
there were no facilities to care for the 
sick. Disease was rampant among the 
older inhabitants of the island and the 
refugees. The Korean Red Cross brought 
hospital units from Seoul after being 
driven from the city. Five hospitals and 
3 dispensaries have been established since 
that time. These hospitals and dispensaries 
_ have an out-patient load of 12,000 daily. 
_ These are mostly refugees weakened by ex- 
- posure and hunger on the mainland who 
fell quick victims to everything from fila- 
fiesis, smallpox, diphtheria, jaundice, 
tuberculosis, parasitical invasion, pneu- 
monia, cholera, typhus, and other assorted 
ills. The overall bed capacity by the Medi- 
cal Officer rose from a few hundred to over 
2,000. As many as 20,000 patients were 
accommodated in tent shelters on the Pro- 
vincial Hospital grounds during the begin- 
ning of the medical program. 

In raising an army to fight the Reds, 
soldiers were taken from the streets and 
the fields. Thousands were unfit for mili- 
tary service and yet they were turned 
loose against the enemy in the infested 
and foodless mountains of the north. 
Eventually they were brought back to 
Chedju-du where more than 13,000 were 
rehabilitated and sent back to the front as 
laborers. 


The initial lack of medical supplies made 
work on the island difficult. A typhus 
epidemic broke out which if it had not 
been controlled might have wiped out the 
entire population of the island. Five thou- 
sand were on record for treatment at one 
time and yet the epidemic subsided with 

but 69 deaths. 

Medical Service is regarded by the Ko- 
- reans as a luxury although all treatment 
is free. ..On. rainy or market days. the 
hospitals and dispensaries are crowded 
with patients, many of whom are in the 
advanced stages of disease. It is estimated 
that 10,000,000 persons need medical, sur- 
gical and dietary service. Drugs in the 
amounts needed are not available. 

Civilian aid in Korea was aggravated 
and impeded by the turn of events late in 
November 1950. Some of the durable 
goods delivered prior to these develop- 
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ments will have to be resupplied. Not 
only thousands of South Koreans fled to 
a haven of refuge but many North Koreans 
as well. Areas which were nothing but 
rubble hampered the refugee problem tre- 
mendously by making civilian aid more 
difficult. 

The refugee problem received considera- 
tion regardless of circumstances. No one 
can have any misgivings regarding the 
interest taken in these unfortunate victims 
of war. The CINCUNC upheld the prin- 
ciples upon which the United Nations was 
founded. In late November, when the Red 
forces turned back the United Nations 
forces, the port of Hungnam was the scene 
of hopelessness and despair. Seething 
masses of humanity who hoped to escape 
from the enemy fled into the port where 
military supplies were being Toaded for 
movement down the peninsula. At the risk 
of endangering the whole operation, refu- 
gees were taken aboard Liberty Ships. 


In an effort to escape the desolation and 
suffering of their homeland, Koreans 
turned toward Pusan. From this port, Iri, 
an ROK naval vessel and former Ameri- 
can MST sailed for Chedju-du. Military 
police held back the masses with arm-locked 
lines while the cargo was being stowed. The 
vessel could have transported a few hun- 
dred comfortably. When the skipper gave 
the signal, the police unlocked themselves 
and the crowd surged forward. Many fell, 
only to be trampled by those who followed. 
When the ship sailed, approximately 2,500 
refugees were aboard, having pushed their 
way from the dock to the deck. Mothers 
with infants in their arms hurried to re- 
mote places where crowds were not too 
great for the eighteen-hour voyage to the 
island haven where their wants were cared 
for by members of the civil assistance 
teams. 


Below deck, packed humans settled for 
what they hoped would be their prelude 
to freedom. The stench of unwashed bod- 
ies and sweat combined with the foulness 
of human waste discreetly performed 
meant little after what they had endured. 
Sanitary facilities were scarce except for 
a two-holed latrine to which some pas- 
sengers made their way from the decks 
and below. 

After the night’s travel the main hatches 


(Continued on page 724) 
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By RacHEeL WiLkins BAKER 


GREAT HONOR came to the members 

of Hoosac-Walloomsac Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., at Hoosick Falls, New York, 
when on February 1, 1952, the National 
Board of Management accepted the appli- 
cation papers of Mrs. Anna Mary Robert. 
son Moses, of Eagle Bridge, a neighboring 
small community a few miles from Hoosick 
Falls. 

The name, “Mrs. Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses,” does not sound too familiar to us 
who know and love that celebrated little 
lady, but when we say “Grandma Moses” 
everyone knows who is meant. Her paint- 
ings have taken the country by storm dur- 
ing the past few years. 


Two books and many magazine articles, 


as well as newspaper stories, during the 
past few years, give a good picture of her 
life. However, we propose to tell the story 
of one of her Revolutionary ancestors. 

We are indeed fortunate that one Archi- 
bald Robertson emigrated to this country 
with a brother, William, who later dis- 
appeared. Archibald was a Scotchman 
who came from Glasgow about 1770, and 
soon built himself a cabin in Washington 
County, west of Cambridge. For a few 
years, he taught school in New England 
and spent his Summers on his farm land. 
He was a wagon maker by trade, and built 
the first wagon which .ran over the Cam- 
bridge Turnpike. His only tools were an 
ax and a saw. He owned a team of oxen 
which he trained to haul this wagon. He 
became noted as a wagon maker, and in 
later years it was said that his wagons 
were the best between Boston and Buffalo. 

Grandma says that Archibald was a 
“little peculiar.” He could predict events 
ahead of his time, and some of his children 
inherited this trait. 

Archibald Robertson was married three 
times. His first wife was Martha Selfridge 
of Argyle, New York. who died in March 
of 1795. Martha and Archibald were the 
parents of seven children. One child, 


. Oliver, died in 1794. ‘When she died in 


1795, she left six children: William Alex- 
ander, Alexander L., Martha, Amy, Joel 
and The eldest was only twelve 


“Grandma Moses” 
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years of age; the youngest, a mere infant, 
who probably died soon. No doubt Archi- 
bald found it difficult to care for his 
motherless children, for we find that he 
was married a second time very soon, to 
Rebecca Carswell who died in 1799, leav- 
ing two more children, Asa and Archibald. 
Again he married, and from this marriage 
to Elizabeth Bishop six more children 
were born. 

The records of the Protestant Presby- 
terian Church of Cambridge, New York, 
give the marriage record of Archibald 
Robertson anid ” Elizabeth ‘Bishop, both of 
Cambridge, which took place on March 31, 
1801. The births of the five oldest chil- 
dren are not recorded in this record, but 
start with Joel, son of Martha Selfridge 
Robertson; continuing with Asa and Archi- 
bald, children of Rebecca Carswell; and 
finally, Zenas, Alvin, Martha, Ebenezer, 
Abner and Rebecca, children of Elizabeth 
Bishop. Archibald died in Cambridge on 
June 18, 1814, and was buried in the old 
turnpike cemetery south of the village. 

Family records give us the date of birth 
of Archibald’s eldest child. William Alex- 
ander Robertson, born on May 4, 1786, in 
the town of Cambridge. However, the date 
of his marriage to Sarah King, both of 
Cambridge, is given in the above-mentioned 
church record. taking place on January 12, 
1804. Sarah King was born in Cambridge 
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on May 23, 1786, a daughter of Hezekiah 
King and Mercy Thornton and grand- 
daughter of John King -and Elizabeth 
Fenner. 

William Alexander Robertson and Sarah 
King were the parents of twelve children; 
the eighth child, born May 23, 1820, was 
Russell King Robertson. William Alex- 
ander died near Blandon, Ohio, on August 
1, 1838. His wife survived him many 
years, and died in Cambridge in January 
of 1872. 

Russell King Robertson married Sep- 
tember 25, 1856, Margaret Shannahan, 
who was born January 20, 1840, in Pitts- 
_ town, Rensselaer County, New York. Their 
third child was Anna Mary Robertson, 
born on a farm near Greenwich, N. Y., 


on September 7, 1860. 


_ Grandma’s early life is so completely 

told in her books that we will not repeat, 
save to say that romance started for 
_ Grandma when she was introduced by her 
employer to a young man, Thomas Salmon 
Moses, of Hoosick, N. Y., who on Novem- 
ber 9, 1887, became her husband. How 
_ they immediately started for Virginia, liv- 
_ ing there for a number of years, is well 
known, 


Just prior to the battle of Bennington, 
fought at Walloomsac in New York State, 
_ Archibald Robertson was plowing a field 
for a neighbor. This field was located on 
a high hill, where Mary McClellan Hos- 
pital now stands in Cambridge Village. 
He was also acting as a lookout from this 
high vantage point from which he could 
see for miles in all directions. He finally 
thought he could see a path through the 
woods in the direction of Saratoga, which 
_ he had not noticed previously, and, after 
making several additional rounds of the 
field, was sure that his eyes were not 
deceiving him. 

Burgoyne’s army was cutting down trees, 
making a path for the oxen to haul cannon 
_ through the woods. He had a team of 
exceptionally fine black horses which he 
finally unhitched from the plow, and, after 
turning one horse loose, he rode the other 
through the village notifying the people 
as he passed that Burgoyne was coming 
; and that they should immediately flee to 
the hills. His path took him down the 
main road from Cambridge village to 
_ Waite’s Corners,.a settlement very well- 
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known at that time, where he branched off 
toward St. Croix and on toward Walloom- 
sac, where he met the Bennington boys 
coming, and joined them in the fight 
against the British armies. During the 
engagement, the big black horse was killed 
by the enemy, while he was fighting with 
an Indian. No one ever heard of the fate 
of the horse which Archibald turned loose 
in the field. 


Reference for the Revolutionary service 
for this direct ancestor of Grandma 
Moses — her great-grandfather — may be 
found in Robert’s New York in the Revo- 
lution, page 131, which shows Archibald 
Robertson as a private in the 16th Regi- 
ment of Albany County Militia com- 
manded by the two Colonels John Blair 
and Lewis Van Woert. 


Grandma Moses has two other Revolu- 
tionary patriot ancestors—namely, John 
King, who served as a captain of the 14th 
(Taconia Mountain) Company, Ist Berk- 
shire County Regiment, of Massachusetts 
Militia. His son, Hezekiah King, served 
in the Berkshire County Militia, and was 
at Ticonderoga. Hezekiah came into the 
Cambridge valley in 1777, and was the 
first school teacher in that neighborhood, 
later well known as “The King Church 
District.” This line gives Grandma her 
only claim to early New England ancestry. 


When Grandma Moses first returned to 
Eagle Bridge from Virginia, she was told 
by her mother that she had Revolutionary 
ancestry and was eligible to join the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
However, her mother advised her against 
joining as she felt it would be “too ex- 
pensive” with the young family to be 
educated and two farms, one in far-away 
Virginia, which was not sold for about 
three years after the return north, and one 
in Eagle Bridge to be cared for. 

As time passed, many other duties, as 
well as family cares, took up Grandma’s 
time and attention, and she did not think 
much about joining our Society. But in 
the Fall of 1951, after being invited by 
several Chapters to be their guest and 
learning more of the purposes and work 
of the organization, Grandma decided that 
she would be proud and happy to become 
a member of the D. A. R. So, when 
approached by members of Hoosac- 
(Continued on page 724) 
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The Flag of the United 
of America 


‘per 


Wé look at it with pride, our Flag, in 
its starred beauty of red and white 
and blue against the sky, but how much do 
we know of what went into the making 
of it. 

America was named for Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, the Italian map maker, but how did 
Vespucci get the name and what does it 
mean? 

The word “Amerigo” is of Gothic ori- 
gin. It was originally “Amalric.” After 
the Goths crossed the Alps and invaded 
Italy, the harshness of the Gothic language 
was softened by the vowel-loving Italians. 
Amalric became Amerigo, and later on 
“America.” 

The word “Amalric” was composed of 
two words, amal meaning work and ric 
meaning conquer. So the real meaning of 
America is “work that conquers.” 

Think of the many boys from far lands 
who have thrilled at their first look at 
the Statue of Liberty with its promise: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 

breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 

shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
What a wonderful inspiration it should 
be to them to know the real meaning of 
the word “America.” Success and wealth 
have come to many poor boys who have 
passed through America’s golden door. 
There is, indeed, something in a name. 

That rugged old Scotsman, Thomas 
Carlyle, wrote: “It is through symbols that 
man lives, moves and has his being.” 

The Bible tells us that Jehovah made a 
covenant with man—He promised that 
never again would He send the waters to 
cover the face of the earth and destroy 
all flesh, and as guerdon of good faith He 
flung the many-colored rainbow across the 


_sky—a symbol of security to man—the 


first flag! 
The Lord gave Moses the Book of the 
Law and the Ten Commandments. They 


By ANN C. SINGLETON 


4, 


were placed in the Ark of the Covenant 
within the Tabernacle, whose curtains were 
of scarlet and white and blue and purple, 
and some have wondered if the colors of 
the early English and Dutch flags were 
influenced by this fact. 

In the march of ancient Israel through 
the desert, each of the twelve tribes walked 
under its banner, and the color of that 
banner was the color of the stone in the 
breastplate of its high priest. 

As human beings developed and formed 
themselves into tribes, clans and associa- 
tions they used different distinguishing 
things as their standards—the skins of ani- 
mals, pictures of animals or birds or 
flowers—the feathered fan of Egypt, the 
star of Persia, Egypt and India, the raven 
of the Danes, the leopards of the Normans, 
the serpent of Egypt, the eagle of the 
Etruscans, which the Romans adopted— 
all are symbols under which men have 
gathered and fought. and died for their 


ideals. 


Other Flags in America 
The flags of many of the peoples of 


Europe came to America in the early days. 
Leif Ericson brought his flag here some 
400 years or more before Columbus came. 
Leif called this land Vinland, because there 
were so many grapes near the shores 
where he touched. The word flag comes 
from the Scandinavian “flagern.” 

Christopher Columbus brought the flag 
of Spain here on October 12, 1492. 

John Cabot, with letters patent from 
Henry VII of England, came in 1497. By 
the side of the English flag he flew the 
flag of Venice. 

On May 10, 1534, Jacques Cartier came 
with the flag of France. 

Henry Hudson brought the Dutch flag 
in 1609. The word stripe is from the 
Dutch “strijpe.” 

In 1626, the Nova Belgica flag was fly- 
ing in New York over a small band of 
sturdy Scandinavians. 
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land had joined the: pioneers. 

_ Neither you nor | can go into a place 
oe leaving a little bit of ourselves 
behind us, and ‘the peoples of all these flags 
~ have had ‘their part in the making of our 
flag. 

“For as out of many grains one meal is 
ground and one bread baked, and out of 
many berries being pressed together one 
_ wine floweth and mixeth itself together. . 


The Making of Cur Flag 


So we see that, spiritually, our flag was 
- not born suddenly. It was of slow growth. 
It inherits all the dreams and aspirations 
of mankind. 
And now for the physical fashioning of 
The ‘general belief is that the first flag 
_ was made from a soldier’s white shirt, a 
- woman’s red petticoat and a piece of blue 
cloth from the cape or coat of Capt. Abra- 
ham Swartwout. (I like that story). Some 
_ say that the idea of the stars and stripes 
_ was borrowed from George Washington’s 
coat of arms. Others say not. 


believe it. The story runs that a Commit- 
tee of Congress consisting of George 
_ Washington, Robert Morris and Colonel 
- George Ross called on her in her uphol- 
tery shop in Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
and asked her to make the flag—the first 
_ American flag. It was suggested that the 
_ star he six-pointed, but with one snip of 
_ the scissors Betsy showed them how much 
- more quickly a five-pointed star could be 
made. 

There are seven red stripes and six white 
stripes. In this way the outer stripes are 
_ red and far more distinguishable at a dis- 
- tance than if they were white. 

_ The stars were first arranged in a circle, 
oa star for each Colony. As new States 
came in, this design was changed. The 
stars were placed in three horizontal lines. 
; Since every State is a star, we now have 
z stars—and two more twinkling on the 
horizon. 


History of Flag 


Our Flag history really beings on June 
14, 1777, when John Adams proposed to 
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RESOLVED, that the Flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, 
white on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation. 

George Washington explained that he 
took the stars from heaven, the red from 
our mother country, separating it by white 
stripes, thus showing that we have sep- 
arated from her, and that the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity, representing 
liberty. 

The Flag represents the soul of our na- 
tion, the soul of our Constitution, that 
remarkable document that has been recog- 
nized by world leaders as the most won- 
derful work ever struck off by the brain 
and purpose of man. (Gladstone.) 

Today, that Flag has looked down on 
the making of more constitutions and the 
making of more laws than any other flag 
in history. It has all the traits of a young 
nation. It has made its mistakes, and per- 
haps it is making its mistakes, but it ex- 
presses the political. independence of a 
plain people, sincere in its desire to use its 
power unselfishly for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

On the same page with the Flag Resolu- 
tion, there also appears the appointment of 
Paul Jones as Captain of the American 
Navy. This young officer later achieved 
such success for the American Flag that 
he wrote: 

“The American Flag and I are twins, 
born the same hour and the same day out 
of the womb of Destiny. We cannot be 
parted in life or in death. So long as we 
can float we shall float together. If we 
must sink, we shall go down as one.” 


First Salute to the Flag 


John Paul Jones took command of the 
RANGER in June of 1777. On Saturday, 
February 14, 1778, at 4 p. m., Paul Jones, 
on the “Ranger,” saluted the French Ad- 
miral LeMotte Picquet. He received nine 
guns in return. This was the first salute 
ever paid to the American Flag. (Taken 
from the Memoirs of Ezra Green, Surgeon 
aboard the “Ranger.”’) 


Reverence for Our Flag 


Our forefathers fought and died to give 
us our Flag. It is the Flag that should 


(Continued op page 751) 
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The U. S. Flag Code and the U. N. Flag 


By Rear ApMIRAL WILLIAM REA FuRLONG 


_ D. A. R. took an early important 
part in the formulation of the present 
Flag Code for civilian use. The Chairman 
of the D. A. R. Committee on the Correct 
Use of the Flag, like the corresponding 
officer in other organizations, had been 
answering questions on Flag Etiquette for 
years. Before questions could be an- 
swered it was often necessary to write to 
the War or Navy Departments for infor- 
mation on the subject. 

On the recommendation of Miss Annie 
Wallace, Chairman of the D. A. R. Com- 
mittee on the Correct Use of the Flag, the 
D. A. R. resolved at their Continental Con- 
gress in April, 1923, to prepare a set of 
Flag Rules for sale or distribution. 

The First National Flag Conference 
composed of representatives of 68 organi- 
zations was called on June 14, 1923, under 
the auspices of the American Legion. A 
small committee was appointed from vet- 
eran and other patriotic organizations, and 
the War and Navy Departments each 
named an officer familiar with the subject 
who were made members of the committee. 
This committee met in the National Head- 
quarters of the D. A. R. and drew up a 
Flag Code for civilian use. These rules 
were adopted by the organization that 
took part in the Conference. 

The committee, slightly altered in mem- 
bership (see footnote *) met again as the 
Second National Flag Conference on May 
15, 1924. They made some minor addi- 
tions to the code, but with no changes in 
the basic principles long practiced by the 
Army and Navy. However, they made 
considerable improvement in the arrange- 
ment of the subject matter so that the 
latest Flag Code as it stands today in 
Public Law 829, approved Dec. 22, 1942, 
is substantially the same in wording, para- 
graph by paragraph, as written by the Flag 
Committee of the Second National Flag 
Conference in 1924. Both the first and 
second National Flag Conference commit- 
tees met in the pleasant quarters of the 


‘National Society of the D. A. R. There 


we were given the facilities of the Society 
and enjoyed the hospitality and charming 


personality of the President General of the 
D. A. R., Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, who 
was also a member of both committees. 

The code of 1924, although used by all 
civilian organizations, was not made legal 
until a resolution was passed in the 77th 
Congress, approved June 22, 1942, as Pub- 
lic Law 623 for the correct use of the flag 
by civilians. Six months later Public Law 
829 was approved to make some slight 
changes a as the date for Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Now I do not intend to recite all of 
those flag rules because printed copies of 
the code are available to be read at leisure 
when any particular question arises. The 
Chairman of the D. A. R. National Com- 
mittee on the Correct Use of the Flag, 
Katherine Pratt Horton (Mrs. John Miller 
Horton) in her report in 1926, three years 
after the First National Flag Conference, 
said, “The total distribution during my 
chairmanship of three years almost reaches 
the half million mark.” To bring their 
former pamphlets on the code up to date, 
all of the large veterans’ organizations, 
such as the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, etc., have used thousands 
of copies of reprints of the Flag Code as 
given in Public Law 829 of Dec. 22, 1942. 
The National Society, D. A. R., published 
under date of January, 1950, a very at- 
tractive illustrated pamphlet in color 
called, “The Flag Code, Public Law No. 
829.” It sells at the National Headquar- 
ters for five cents a copy. 

There are situations not covered by the 
Code on which organizations have asked 
my advice. One question often asked con- 
cerns the situation where a number of 
organizations are to be seated on a stage, 
each organization represented by two per- 
sons, one carrying the U. S. Flag, the 
other the organizations’ flag. How shall 
they be seated ? 

Answer: There are two ways. In one 
way, the two members sit together, the 
member carrying the U. S. Flag sitting on 
the right as they face the audience. The 
organizations seated thus may be in one 
row or in as many rows as the size of 
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the stage requires. The other way, if the 
size of the stage permits, is to seat them 
in two rows with the member carrying the 
U. S. Flag on the front row and his com- 
panion carrying the organization’s flag 
seated directly behind him on the second 
row. As they come on the stage and 
leave it, the U. S. Flag precedes the 
organization flag in each pair. The flags 
need not be placed in stands as that adds 
confusion. They can be held braced 
against the side of the chair with staff 
resting on the floor. 

A third way, while not incorrect, is to 
have all the U. S. Flags together on the 
right and all the organization flags on the 
left as they face the audience, but this has 
practical difficulties in coming on and leav- 
ing the stage. 

I have been asked about the use of the 
U. S. Flag on a coffin. The question arose 
_ when an undertaker refused to place a flag 

on a coffin of a civilian, saying that it is 
not legal for persons not in the armed 
forces. There is no law to prevent the 
U. S. Flag being placed on the casket of 
a civilian. The flag code requiring the 
union to be placed over the left shoulder 
would be observed. There is no law 
against civilians using this custom of the 
Armed Services just as other flag usage 
by civilians has been adopted from use 
by the Army and Navy. 


In this connection, a civilian usage 
which the Navy frowned upon, and still 
does, is the use by merchant ships and 
sometimes by ferry boats of the Union 
Jack, a flag strictly naval originally but 
later used at the bow of other Government 
vessels. The use of the Union Jack by 
the U. S. Navy followed the use of the 
British Union Jack in the British Navy 
where its use was restricted by British 
law to the King’s vessels. The U. S. Navy 
makes use of the Union Jack for other 
interesting purposes but that is another 
story. 


I note in the code in Public Law No. 
829 there is omitted from Sec. 3(i) ex- 
plicit instructions on displaying the flag 
flat on a wall or in a window. These in- 
structions were given in the code of the 
National Flag Conference and in Public 
Law No. 623. They are: “When displayed 
either horizontally or vertically against a 
wall, union be and 
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to the flag’s right; that is, to the observer’s 
left. When displayed in a window, the flag 
should be displayed in the same way; that 
is with the union or blue field to the left 
of the observer in the street.” 

Section 4 of Public Law No. 829 says, 
“the flag should not be dipped to any 
person or thing.” That rule covers gen- 
eral civilian usage on shore but it does not 
cover the long-established practice of all 
nations very carefully observed at sea by 
which all merchant ships dip their colors 
when passing a man-of-war. The man-of- 
war answers this ancient courtesy by 
promptly dipping his own colors in reply 
to the graceful salute of the merchantman. 
Many a naval captain has torn his hair 
and had his blood pressure raised by sud- 
denly coming on deck and observing that 
the officer of the watch has not returned 
the dip of a merchant ship promptly and 
smartly. 

Another question that has arisen is the 
relative position of the U. S. Flag and an 
organization’s flag when placed in a hall- 
way. If the two flags were to be placed 
just outside the door of the building, there 
would be no hesitation in saying that the 
U. S. Flag goes to the right of the door 
as you look out. Similarly, if just inside 
the door, the U. S. Flag should be on the 
right, i.e., at the observer’s left as he walks 
in the hall. 

Now, if placed all the way in the hall, 
i.e., at the end of the hall against a wall, 
the flags are still placed with the U. S. 
Flag in the place of honor on the right, 
ie., the observer’s left. The question is 
their relative position when placed part- 
way or halfway down the hall. The rela- 
tive positions should not be changed, they 
should be the same as at the door or 
against the wall* at the end of the hall. 
The flags are stationary for your observa- 
tion; you are not marching with them. 
The code reads, “No other flag or pennant 
should be placed above or, if on the same 
level, to the right of the Flag of the United 
States of America.” 


The U. N. Flag 


In October, 1950, considerable furor was 
stirred up in America by an over-enthusi- 
astic group of citizens who desired to 
popularize the United Nations flag. They 


vented, to a Washington news- 
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paper of Sept. 27, 1950, to have the United 
Nations flag flown “over every courthouse, 
school and community building in the 
United States on October 24th.” Instruc- 
tions on how to make it were sent out, 
according to the press, by the Department 
of Agriculture to Four-H Clubs, who were 
encouraged to make the flag. 

U. N. flags were distributed to the New 
York public schools, according to the 
New York Times of Dec. 15th, 1950, by 
the Superintendent of Schools. A stormy 
session on this subject took place in the 
Board of Education in December, 1950. 
A resolution was passed by the Board of 
Education to the effect, “that on appro- 
priate occasions the flag of the United Na- 
tions be displayed in the hall of the Board 
of Education” and in “suitable places” in 
the schools, and that students “be encour- 
aged to make flags of the United States 
and of the United Nations, to the end that 
all children in our schools get a better 
understanding of the United States policy 
of peace through the United Nations.” 

In October of 1950 the President Gen- 
eral of the D. A. R., Mrs. James B. Patton, 
in a press release, appealed to all members 
of the Congress of the United States imme- 
diately to enact definite legislation to pre- 
vent the flag of the U. N. or any other flag 
from being displayed above the Stars and 
Stripes. 

On August 22, 1951, a bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania, providing that (a) no person 
shall display the flag of the United Nations 
or any other national or international flag 
equal, above, or in a position of superior 
prominence or honor to, or in place of, the 
flag of the United States at any place with- 
in the United States or any Territory or 
possession thereof except at the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations or at any place 
at which any official meeting or proceeding 
of the United Nations is in progress. (b) 
Whoever knowingly violates the provisions 
of this section shall be fined not more 
than $250.00 or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both.” 

In speaking of the U. S. Flag, Senator 
Martin said, “It should neither share nor 
surrender its rightful place of honor. It 
should not be necessary for me to intro- 
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But unfortunately, 
there are those in America who treat the _ 
flag too casually and too indifferently.” 

The bill was referred to the Committee — 
on the Judiciary. This bill has the support _ 
of the National Society of the D. A. R. | 


On Dec. 13, 1950, the Washington, D. C., oe 


Chapter of National Sojourners passed a 
resolution supporting the legitimate aims _ 
and purposes of the U. N. but opposing | 
vigorously any movement to fly the U. N. 
flag or any foreign flag above our school- © 
houses or other public buildings either in 
conjunction with or as supplanting the 
flag of the U. S.; or any movement to 
confuse the loyalties of the youth and citi- — 
zens of the country and to elevate the _ 
U. N. and the U. N. flag to a spurious 
position of super-government in the minds 
of American citizens and school children. 
They called upon Congress to pass appro- 
priate legislation to this end. ; 

Why do we talk and write about the 
place of honor for the U. S. Flag? It is 
because we know that respect and honor | 
for the Flag means that we hold as pre- | 
cious, the freedoms the Flag symbolizes. — 
Love of the Flag means a firm determina- _ 
tion to keep inviolate the form of govern- — 
ment of which the Flag is a symbol. It 
means that we will not surrender this in- 
dependence obtained when the thirteen 
stripes were first placed on the Flag. It 
means that the sovereignty in those 48 
stars in the Union will not be carelessly _ 
handed over to foreign domination, vote 
or dictation. It means America will be — 
kept strong economically and free politi- 
cally as a government for other nations 
to emulate. 


* Footnote: Committee of National Flag Con- — 
ference of 1923 were Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, 
President General of D. A. R., Captain Chester | 
Wells, USN; Captain George M. Chandler, U.S. 
Army; Lt. Col. H. S. Kerrick, Mr. O. C. Luxford, 
Mr. E. S. Martin, Mrs. Livingstone Rowe Schuyler, 


Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland. The committee of | 


the Conference of 1924 were Mrs. Anthony Wayne 
Cook, Comdr. Wm. Rea Furlong, USN; Capt. 
G. M. Chandler, U. S. Army; Mrs. Livingstone 
Rowe Schuyler, Daughters of the Confederacy; 
Mr. E. S. Martin, Boy Scouts, Gridley Adams, 
Col. H. S. Kerrick, American Legion, Ohio; Mrs. 
T. P. Denham, Florida, D. A. R., Capt. Walter I. 
Joyce, V. F. W., Mrs. Chas. Nelcamp, Star 
Spangled Banner Association of U. S. 
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JACK JOUETT saved 
Thomas Jefferson from capture by 
Colonel Banastre Tarleton and his 250 
mounted dragoons in their fateful raid on 
Charlottesville, June 4, 1781. 

Tarleton (whose name spelled “terror” 
to the people of Virginia) had been or- 
dered by Lord Cornwallis to make a sur- 
prise attempt to take Jefferson and the 
State Assemblymen prisoners. But, all hail 
to young Jack Jouett for his voluntary 
forty-mile urgent race, riding a-gallop by 
night over two counties, rough by-ways 
and untraveled roads to warn the Sage of 
Monticello and the Solons in Charlottes- 
ville of the “Leaping Leopard’s” made 
mission against the government of Vir- 
ginia! The following lines are a brief 
tribute to Jouett’s foresight, courage and 


atriotism. 
¥, 
Jack Jouett’s Warning Ride 
Dear Reader, have you ever heard of Jack 
Jouett’s historic ride— 
That memorable ride he made from Cuckoo 
Tavern to outrun 
The British raider, Banastre Tarleton, be- 
fore the rising sun 


Would find the “Leaping Leopard” and 


his troop at “Little Mountain” side? 


What race so great, important and timely 
as brave Jack Jouett rode 

For Safety of Monticello’s Sage and forty 
Solons of State, 

In Charlottesville, who from Richmond 
had fled, now there to legislate, 

Which race, indeed, he won when at 

Monticello he his warning cried: 


Jack Jouett’s Warning Ride 


By J. LuTHer KIBLER 


“O! Mr. Jefferson, Tarleton is on his way 
to raid the town; 

To seize you as a ‘traitor’ for a British 
prison ship—your doom! 

Away to safety now, let not the raider cap- 
ture you, and as a victor loom!” 

When Jefferson is safe, then Tarleton 
comes, swearing with ugly frown! 


As legislators flee to Staunton town, across 
the Mountain Blue, 

On June the twelfth, choose Thomas Nel- 
son head of State—Jefferson’s choice— 

The general most popular then, as they 
spoke the people’s voice; 

And vote Jack Jouett praise for service 
great and honor justly due. 


And more: memorial military, two pistols 
and a sword,* 

Because his ride to warn the Sage, indeed, 
was bloodless battle won. 

With greater honor still let Clio Virginia’s 
Jack Jouett don 

And State Memorial Day—June 4—pro- 
claim with story rhyming word. 


*The action of the Legislature in honoring 
Jouett was as follows: 

June 12.—“Resolved that the Executive be de 
sired to present to Captain John Jouett an elegant 
sword and pair of pistols, as a memorial of the 
high sense which the general assembly entertain 
of his activity and enterprise, in watching the 
motions of the enemy’s cavalry on their late in- 
cursion into Charlottesville and conveying to the 
Assembly timely information of their approach, 
whereby the designs of the enemy were frustrated, 
and many valuable stores preserved. 

This resolution, introduced in the House on 
the 12th, was passed by the Senate on the 15th 
of June, 1781. 


C. A. R. Convention 

(Continued from page 706) 

Secretary, Carolyn Luttrell; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Connie Lee Freed; Treas- 
urer, Bentley Clark; Registrar, Norma 
Modjeska; Historian, Cornelia Cabral; Li- 
brarian-Curator, Sandra Sue Jones. Junior 
National Vice Presidents: Georgene Duke- 
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menier, Peggy Fritchey, Kathryn Ann Hill- 
man, Mary Kimball, Sally Wayne Morri- 
son, Mary Joan Oberjohnn, Jean Samuels, 
Marianne Truscott, James Sheils, Billy 
Tynes. Junior Honorary Vice President 
for Life, Grahame T. Smallwood. Caro- 
line T. Brown was elected Honorary Juniot 
National President. 
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iw United States Naval Academy is 
the national educational institution 
where young men are educated and trained 
for service as commissioned officers in the 
United States Navy. Its students are ap- 
pointed Midshipmen in the U. S. Navy, 
and its graduates are commissioned in the 
Navy, the Marine Corps and the Air Force. 

The military system of education, 
whether applied to our civil institutions 
of learning, or to “West Point” or “An- 
napolis,” has the added objective of de- 
veloping self-reliance, a manly and inde- 
pendent nature, personal neatness, eti- 
quette, a wholesome respect for authority, 
and the highest sense of honor and moral 
integrity. 

There is an essential difference between 
the Naval Academy and a university or 
college where men are educated and 
trained for civil pursuits. A college is a 
place of opportunity, while the Naval 
Academy is unquestionably a place of ob- 
ligation. Every Midshipman who enters 
the Naval Academy swears to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States. A young man who goes to college 
is there for his own convenience, whereas 
the Midshipman, from the moment he 
enters, agrees to perform certain duties 
and assumes voluntarily a specific obliga- 
tion to serve his country. 

The founding of the Naval Academy was 
the culmination of the work and dreams 
of many men over many years. The sec- 
ond President of the United States, John 
Adams, made a proposal as early as 1800 
for a military academy, one division of 
which would be a “school for the Navy.” 
Here all future naval officers would be 
trained. Nothing came of his proposal. 
His immediate successor, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and his son, John Quincy Adams, 
made suggestions for a_ well-organized 
system of naval education, but with no 
success. Various Secretaries of the Navy, 
congressmen, naval officers, and private 
citizens sought vainly to establish a naval 
school ashore. 

In 1802, the year the Military Academy 
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“The Naval Academy— 
Old and New” 


was founded, the Navy Regulations in- — 
structed all ships’ commanders to see that _ 
“schoolmasters” performed their duty ac- _ 
ceptably toward the midshipmen. As no 
schoolmasters were provided by regula- 
tions, the ships’ chaplains performed these _ 
duties. In many instances the chaplains — 
did a remarkably fine job. 

Eleven years later, Congress required 
that every ship-of-the-line should have a 
schoolmaster on board. By 1831, it was 
provided that no Navy vessel of the size 
of a sloop-of-war or upwards should put | 
to sea without a schoolmaster, if one could _ 
be found. The explorer, and later Presi- _ 
dential candidate, General John C. Fre- 
mont, was such a schoolmaster on the © 
sloop-of-war Natchez on a cruise to South = 
America in 1833. David Glasgow Far- 
ragut, the American Navy’s first Admiral, __ 
was a junior officer aboard this ship. he 

In 1803 a school for midshipmen was | 
established at the Washington Navy Yard, — 
where Chaplain Robert Thompson gave _ 
courses in mathematics and navigation. 
Later, schools were established at the New — 
York, Boston, and Norfolk Navy Yards. _ 
Midshipmen might attend these schools if 
they were interested. Most midshipmen 
were not interested at all, except insofar 
as the schools provided short courses to 
prepare for promotion examinations. They 
desired the exact amount of education that 
would make it possible for them to pass _ 
their promotion examinations, and no — 
more. 

In 1839, when Martin Van Buren was 
President of the United States and James 
Kirk Paulding was his Secretary of the _ 
Navy, a school for the Navy’s junior | 
officers was opened at the Philadelphia Na- — 
val Asylum, a home for superannuated 
Navy enlisted men. Midshipmen, all of Ae 
whom had served on Navy ships at sea, 
were ordered to this school. Attendance _ 
at the earlier naval schools had been vol- 
untary, whereas attendance at Philadelphia _ 
was a requirement. This was a long step : 
forward. Several officers who later won — 
fame and recognition in the Civil War _ 
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were graduates of this Philadelphia school. 
In 1842 a young Yale graduate, William 
Chauvenet, was appointed to its small 
teaching staff. Chauvenet was not only a 
brilliant mathematician but an inspiring 
teacher as well. He gave new life and 
purpose to the school. Reckless young 
midshipmen, impatient at enforced attend- 
ance at the school, took new interest in 
their studies under his leadership. Two 
other able instructors were assigned to the 
school, Lieutenant James H. Ward, an ex- 
pert in naval gunnery and naval tactics, 
and Henry H. Lockwood, a graduate of 
West Point. These three gifted teachers 
were to become the nucleus of the first 
Academic teaching staff at Annapolis. 


NOON FORMATION IN TECUMSEH COURT 


In March, 1845, the recently inaugu- 
rated President, James K. Polk, invited 
George Bancroft, a distinguished New Eng- 
land historian, to become his Secretary of 
the Navy. Bancroft accepted his offer. 
He took an immediate interest in the edu- 
cation of the junior officers of the Navy. 
If any one man can be singled out who 
contributed most to the founding of the 
Naval Academy, that man is George Ban- 
croft. By June 6, less than three months 
after he took office, he had his plans ad- 
vanced to such a point that he was ready 
to choose a site for the school. 

To the Secretary of War, William L. 
Marcy, he wrote that a site must be chosen 
with “the smallest expenditure of public 
funds. From what I can learn of the 
position and accommodation of Fort Sev- 
ern at Annapolis, I am inclined to think 
that post a suitable location.” He then 
asked for the War Secretary’s cooperation 
in having the Fort transferred to the Navy. 
On the back of this rather brief letter is a 
still briefer endorsement in Marcy’s hand- 
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writing, “I assent to the transfer 5 August 
1845. W. L. Marcy.” On June 13th, 
Bancroft wrote to the President on the 
same subject. After a brief outline of his 
plans for his proposed naval school and 
his choice of Fort Severn, he closed his 
letter with, “I have the honor to solicit 
your authority for such transfer if the 
plan meets your approbation.” On the 
back of this letter from Bancroft to Polk 
is pasted a small oblong slip of yellow pa- 
per at the head of which is printed in 
script: “The President of the United 
States.” Mr. Polk’s endorsement reads: 
“Secretary of the Navy. Proposing a 
transfer of Fort Severn from the Military 
to the Naval Service of the United States. 
No objection is perceived to the proposed 
transfer, the Secretary of War consenting 
thereto, June 16, 1845.” With this brief 
exchange of letters the original site was 
acquired for what was to become the great- 
est naval school on earth. One will search 
in vain for an Act of Congress creating 
the school. The Fort was actually turned 
over to the Navy on August 15, 1845. 

For its first Superintendent, Bancroft 
chose Commander Franklin Buchanan, of 
the regular Navy, a native of Maryland, 
known in the service as an able, just man, 
but a strict disciplinarian. 

On Friday, October 10, 1845, at 11 
o’clock in the morning, Commander Bu- 
chanan formally opened the school with 
a brief and simple ceremony. The mid- 
shipmen (about 56 in number) were as- 
sembled in a classroom where Buchanan 
read them a letter from Secretary Ban- 
croft, and then told them in quarter-deck 
English the Secretary’s purpose in found- 
ing the school and what was expected of 
them. 

Most of the midshipmen in attendance 
that first year had been appointed as mid- 
shipmen in the Navy in either 1840 or in 
1841. These were called “Oldsters.” A 
few came to the Naval School (its name 
was changed to the United States Naval 
Academy in 1850) directly from civilian 
life and were known officially as Acting 
Midshipmen, but unofficially as “Young- 
sters.” The “Oldsters” had but one more 
year to serve before taking their exami- 
nations for promotion to the grade of 
Passed Midshipman, a grade approximate- 
ly the counterpart of the modern ensign. 
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Since athletic diversions were not pro- 
vided as a means for these active youths 
to work off their animal spirits, they 
sought less healthy means of diversion. 
They drank, they played poker, they quar- 
reled among themselves, and fought at 
least one duel. But they had some normal 
diversions. In January, 1846, they held 
a naval ball, which was considered quite 
a social event in the history of Annapolis. 
They organized « theatrical company and 
gave a play, “The Lady of Lyons,” in a 
local Annapolis theater. 

In 1851 the present four-year course of 
study was established, and has so remained 
to the present day, except for brief reduc- 
tions to three years during the Civil War 
and the two World Wars. The first formal 
graduation exercises were held in June, 
1854. 

In April, 1861, when the Civil War 
broke out, the Naval Academy was re- 
moved to Newport, Rhode Island, where 
it remained until September, 1865. The 
Navy Department rented a hotel in New- 
port, the Atlantic House, as a dormitory 
for the upper classes, the plebes being 
quartered aboard the old Frigate Consti- 


tution, anchored in the harbor. The Naval 
Academy grounds at Annapolis were taken 
over by the United States Army and a 
large base hospital was established on the 
present site of Bancroft Hall. 

On February 23, 1864, during the stay 
of the Academy at Newport, an event oc- 
curred that seemed of practically no im- 
portance, yet it serves as an excellent 
criterion of the work that was then being 
done by the Naval Academy. An English 
naval officer, Captain James G. Good- 
enough, on duty in the United States as a 
naval observer during the war, visited the 
Naval Academy and witnessed some of the 
recitations. He made this entry in his 
diary: 

“This college is more advanced than our 
Britannia . . . If application and study are 
of any use, I’m afraid that these men will 
have very superior men to ourselves in 
their Navy. They are working harder and 
more intelligently for it than we are.” 

Seven years later, in an address in Lon- 
don before the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution on “Preliminary Naval Education,” 
he gave the Naval Academy the warmest 
sort of compliment: 


View of Naval Academy and Annapolis about 1864. In foreground are temporary hospital 


buildings used by the Army, on the approximate 


resent site of Bancroft Hall. Old Fort 


Severn is at the lower right. In background are other temporary hospital buildings in rear 
of St. John’s College. Behind is College Creek. During the War Between the States the 


Naval Academy was located at Newport, R. I. 
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NAVAL ACADEMY CHAPEL 


“In my opinion, the Naval College is 
é a the most important feature of the Ameri- 
can Navy. It quite surpassed, in my eyes, 

everything that I saw of ships and guns, 
Bey, which were merely transitory, because I 
_ saw in the college established in Rhode 
sland then, now in Annapolis, a seed for 
the growth of a future Navy, which far 
_ surpassed in interest anything which was 


_ all their operations of war were.” 


_ With the return of the Academy to An- 
_ napolis after the war, Vice Admiral David 
_ Dixon Porter became its Superintendent. 
_A man of vast energy and boundless en- 
_ thusiasm, with a notable war record, he 
_ introduced new subjects into the curricu- 
lum, brought in able young officers, with 
_ war experience as instructors, introduced 
baseball, rowing, track, and other sports, 
encouraged social life and dancing at the 
_ Academy, and made of the simple gradua- 
_ tion ceremonies an outstanding social event 
of each year. The entire week of gradu- 
ation, with its parades, ceremonies, and 
- social activities, became a week to be ever 
_ remembered in the minds of the graduates, 
_ their parents, and their sweethearts. But 
es. the unique “Color Girl” ceremony was the 
~ creation of his successor, Commodore John 
es Worden, commander of the Monitor in 
“the fateful Hampton Roads battle with the 
onfederate ironclad Virginia. 

The short war with Spain brought little 


_ change to the Naval Academy. The First 


was on April 2, and 


ordered to the war theater, and June Week 
festivities were cancelled for that year. 
During the summer Admiral Cervera and 
his officers, who were taken prisoners-of- 
war at the Battle of Santiago, were brought 
to the Academy and quartered in houses 
in the Yard. They all gave their paroles 
not to leave the vicinity of Annapolis, but 
were otherwise given complete freedom of 
the city. The people of Annapolis wel- 
comed them to their homes and made their 
stay a most pleasant one. Never in his- 
tory were prisoners taken captive in war 
ever treated with greater kindliness and 
generosity. This treatment reflected great 
credit on Annapolitans, who recognized in 
Admiral Cervera and his officers the de- 
cent, honorable gentlemen that they were. 


During the decade from 1900 to 1910, 
the Naval Academy was almost completely 
rebuilt. The buildings that the Army had 
constructed prior to 1845 surrounding old 
Fort Severn, and the buildings constructed 
by the Navy before and just after the 
Civil War were torn down, except for the 
two small brick buildings standing on 
either side of the Maryland Avenue Gate. 
A completely new group of buildings was 
erected in the French Renaissance style of 
architecture, under the direction of Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, New York architect. These 
buildings included Bancroft Hall, the 
world’s largest dormitory, and the Chapel, 
which houses the crypt of John Paul Jones, 
the last resting place of one of America’s 
first and greatest sea heroes. 


During both World Wars the course of 
study was reduced to three years. In 
World War I the Academy trained 2,569 
Reserve officers for the naval service, in 
addition to its regular midshipmen, and 
4,292 Naval Reserve Midshipmen during 
World War II. 


In the 106 years of its history, the Na- 
val Academy has been administered by 
35 Superintendents—6 commanders, 11 
captains, 2 commodores, 13 rear admirals, 
and 3 vice admirals, all line officers of the 
United States Navy. Its graduates number 
just 22,496, including the Class of 1951, 
which was graduated on June 1. These 
graduates have fought in the Mexican War, 
the Civil War (on both sides) , the Spanish- 
American War, in both World Wars, and 
in several minor expeditions in various 
parts of the world. Its graduates are now 
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taking part in the present conflict in Korea. 
These graduates have not only served as 
commissioned officers in the Navy, but in 
the Marine Corps, the Army, and the Air 
Force, as well. Up to the end of World 
War II 669 Naval Academy graduates had 
lost their lives by enemy action. 

The curriculum of the Naval Academy, 
divided among 11 departments of instruc- 
tion, is designed to provide an adequate 
historical, scientific, and technical training 
and sufficient professional knowledge to 
fit a junior officer for his duties in the 
United States Fleet, in the Marine Corps, 
or in the Air Force. 

The Naval Academy Museum houses a 
remarkable collection of paintings, ship 
models, manuscripts, flags, uniforms, med- 
als, and naval memorabilia covering every 
war in which the Navy has been engaged. 
Its ship models include the famous H. H. 
Rogers collection, valued at over a million 
dollars. The Naval Academy Library, 
with its collection of over 125,000 volumes, 
houses the most complete collection of 
books on naval history, naval biography, 
navigation, and seamanship to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

Every President of the United States 
from Millard Fillmore’s day to the present, 
except Grover Cleveland, has visited the 
Naval Academy. Several of our Presidents 


Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, — 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—have addressed 
graduating classes at Commencement exer- 
cises. 
Distinguished foreign visitors have in- 
cluded kings, queens, members of the _ 
world’s royal families, prime ministers, — 
and distinguished Army and Navy officers _ 
from all over the world. Among these — 
foreign visitors at the Naval Academy were _ 
the Austrian Admiral Tegethoff, victor 
over the Italian fleet at Lissa, in 1867; a 
Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, in 1876; 
Prince von Isenberg, nephew of the Aus. 
trian Emperor, Franz Joseph, in 1893; 
Prince Henry, of Prussia, in 1902; Prince 
Louis of Battenberg in 1905; Prince Teal 
Hsun, uncle of the then Emperor of China, 
in 1910; Prince and Princess Fushimi -. 
Japan during the same year; Admiral — 
Togo, victor over the Russians in the © 
Battle of the Sea of Japan, in 1911; King os 
Albert of Belgium in 1919; Edward, ie 
Prince of Wales, in 1919 (later, in 1941, 
he visited the Naval Academy as the Duke ~ 
of Windsor, accompanied by the Duchess); _ 
Admiral John Jellicoe, victor over the — 
German Fleet at Jutland, in 1920; Ad- — 
miral David Beatty, battle cruiser com- — 
mander at Jutland, the following year; _ 
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adoglio, of the Italian 
Army, also in 1921; Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania in 1927; General De Gaulle, of 
France, and Prince Abdul Ilah, of Iraq, 
in 1945; Viscount Alexander, Governor- 
General of Canada, in 1947; Prince 
Charles of Belgium in 1948, President 
Vincent Auriol of France and the Prince 
Consort of the Netherlands, in 1951. 

Each Summer since 1851, except during 
some of the war years, the midshipmen 
will embark on Navy ships for a practice 
cruise. This cruise sometimes takes them 
to Europe, at other times to the Caribbean, 
South America, or along the Atlantic coast. 
On these cruises they learn the practical 
applications of their future profession, and 
discover what life is like on a warship at 
sea. 

After the turn of the century, other 
naval activities were set up near the mouth 
of the Severn. These included the Naval 
Engineering Experiment Station, whose 
first director took over his duties on July 
2, 1904. This activity was designed as a 
vast naval laboratory for the then Bureau 
of Engineering (now the Bureau of Ships). 
In the Summer of 1911, the first naval 
aviation unit was organized and an avia- 
tion camp was established at Greenbury 
Point, where the Severn River joins with 
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Chesapeake Bay. On February 1, 1913 
the Naval Postgraduate School was opened 
on Naval Academy grounds, where it re- 
mained until its transfer to Monterey, 
California, in November, 1951. In 1918 
the Navy Department built the Radio Sta- 
tion on Greenbury Point, with the world’s 
highest radio towers. The Naval Academy 
Dairy Farm at Gambrills, Maryland, which 
provides the midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy with an abundant supply of 
fresh milk, was purchased on December 
11, 1913, and was actually taken over by 
the Naval Academy on April 1, 1915. The 
Naval Hospital, which has occupied sev- 
eral different buildings in the course of 
the Academy’s history, was first organized 
in 1846, a year after the founding of the 
Naval School, under the cognizance of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. It pro- 
vides medical and surgical care for all 
midshipmen at the Naval Academy who 
are in need of hospitalization, as well as 
for all service personnel on duty within 
the Command, and their dependents. 

The Naval Academy today, with its 
many modern supporting facilities of the 
Severn River Naval Command, is indeed a 
far cry from the old stone barbette of Fort 
Severn, which stood guard on the river off 
Annapolis over a century ago. 


were opened and fetid air poured from 
below. Chedju-du would be reached two 
hours after sun-up and the refugees stirred 
and looked toward their day of freedom. 
A weary mother slept upon a bed roll 
given her by a Red Cross worker, while 
her wide-eyed infant whimpered high on 
her shoulder. The Quartermaster brought 
out a can of peaches and fed the infant. 
The baby sucked, gurgled and dribbled 
until finished. Finally it burped and 
joined its mother in refreshing slumber. 
The United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency was activated by the General 
Assembly. This organization will assume 
the responsibility for relief and rehabili- 
tation when considered appropriate by 
CINCUNC. Civil Assistance will be con- 
tinued by the military, however, as long 
as the United Nations Command is held 
responsible for the military operations. 
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Civilan Relief in Korea 
(Continued from page 710) 
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When hostilities cease and peace and secu- 
rity have been restored, Civil Assistance 
will be assumed by the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. __ 


“Grandma Moses” 


(Continued from page 712) 


Walloomsac Chapter, she very happily con- 
sented to have her name proposed for 
membership. 

When asked what she thought about her 
membership, Grandma said, “Now I have 
joined and am very proud that I had 
Revolutionary fighters in my ancestry.” 

Hoosac-Walloomsac Chapter feels that, 
with Grandma Moses becoming a member, 
it is a fitting climax in their twenty-fifth 
year of existence, which will be celebrated 
in the Fall of 1952. 
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By HazeEt Warp HorrMan 


ONMOUTH COUNTY, NEW JER. 

SEY, is remembered primarily for 
the famous battle fought on its soil during 
the American Revolution, but there are 
numerous tales of interest to be told and 
Colonial buildings yet to be visited. Let 
us take a trip through this area and re- 
discover the charm of old Monmouth. 

First we will go to Middletown, oldest 
settlement south of Newark Bay and con- 
taining the oldest house in the County. 
Marlpit Hall or the Edward Taylor House 
(1664) is now, after careful restoration, 
used as a museum. This is on the old 
“King’s Highway” laid out 1719 following 
an Indian trail. Just a little farther on is 
Christ Church where William Leeds, a 
buccaneer of Captain Kidd’s band, is 
buried under the front of the church. 
Founded 1693, this building was rebuilt 
in 1835. Clinton and Cornwallis led the 
British army past here on their retreat 
from the Monmouth battleground. The 
Hartshorne House once played host to Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Pieces of eight have been found on 
Middletown farms but searchers for Cap- 
tain Kidd’s treasure have not been re- 
warded as yet. 

The first Baptist Church in the State 
was founded 1668 by Richard and Penel- 
ope Stout, first English settlers in New 
Jersey, 1645. An ancient cemetery, down 
the highway, contains a still legible brown 
gravemarker dated 1715. 

Early Colonists of Middletown have 
left many stories behind, some of which 
exhibit characteristics foretelling of trouble 
between the Colonies and Mother England. 

Just off the Scenic Road out of Atlantic 
Highlands is a spring reputed to have been 
visited by Henry Hudson. A marker in 
Highlands points out the place where 
Tories unwarrantedly hung Captain Joshua 
Huddy of the Monmouth Artillery cap- 
tured at Toms River. 

Out into the bay extends Sandy Hook 
with the famed Ft. Hancock at its tip, 


- established 1762. 


Everyone knows of Long Branch, the 
“President’s Resort,” and the oldest sum- 
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mer resort in the United States (1790). 

English settlers from Long Island 
bought the Shrewsbury site from the In- 
dians, 1663. Two years later it was set- 
tled under patent issued by the Governor 
of New Netherlands. Quakers arriving 
shortly thereafter named it Shrewsbury for 
the town in England from whence they 
came, 

The Allen home, a large Colonial house, 
was built 1667 by Jedediah Allen. Di- 
agonally across the highway is Christ 
Church, built 1769. Its charter dates from 
1736 although it follows an earlier house 
of worship built 1715. The spire of the 
building still is surmounted by the English 
Crown though the dome is riddled by the 
bullets of Washington’s army. Inside is 
a Book of Common Prayer printed 1760 
at Cambridge and presented to the Church 
seven years later by Governor William 
Franklin. Also here is the famous Vinegar 
Bible printed 1717 by John Basket in 
Oxford. It was so-called because of the 
misspelling of the word “vineyard.” Until 
1854 the Shrewsbury and Middletown 
churches were united and it contains a 
silver communion set given by Queen Anne 
to both churches in 1708. One of the 
graves in the aisle with stone slab is that 
of Theodorius Bartow, father-in-law of 
Aaron Burr. The square pew of the Royal 
Governor Franklin may be seen. Dates in 


‘ the graveyard go back to 1680. 


Royal Governor Colonel Lewis Morris 
lived at Tinton Falls (where iron ore was 
discovered 1666) when he became gov- 
ernor in 1702. 

Nearby Little Silver is so called, tradi- 
tion tells us, because that is the price paid 
the Indians for the land. 

The oldest Masonic lodge in Monmouth 
and the oldest Masonic hall in the State is 
at Eatontown, organized 1815 and the 
building erected 1822. 

During the early days bog iron was 
taken from the Manasquan River, smelted 
at Monmouth Furnace (Allaire) and taken 
in barges down river to the schooners. 
Cannon balls for Washington’s army were 
made here. Mouldings for Robert Fulton’s 
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first steamboat and for the engines of the 


Savannah were cast at Allaire. With bog 
iron being outmoded Allaire became the 


“deserted village.” The late Arthur Bris- 


a bane, journalist, built his home and the 


= Tower where he worked on this property 
where his remains are buried. 


To the north is Adelphia, formerly Blue 
Ball. At the bend of the road stands 
Mariner’s Tavern (now known as Our 
House Tavern) built 1747. Two years 
earlier George Mariner came from Eng- 


land in a boat of his own construction. 
During the Revolution the “Pine Robber” 


_ Fagan sent chills to the hearts of travellers 
_ thinking of passing this way where many 


waylaid. 


Fenton, another of the 


_ gang, was killed by a Patriot soldier’s 


musket. Fagan left from here on his 


flight toward Colt’s Neck where he was 


finally hung. 


The robbers frequented 
the Inn during this period. At one time 
court was held in the public room, so both 


_ crime and justice were carried out at this 


Inn. The original building had but two 


YFrooms. 


Beyond Adelphia is Morgan’s Mill, an 
old mill built before 1745. It was here 
that 300 of Morgan’s Riflemen waited 
during the Battle of Monmouth for the 
British which never came, hence the name. 
To the south, across the road, is a marsh 
in which Captain Kidd is said to have 


_ buried treasure. A search was made one 


Me night by one who claimed to know its 


location and began digging. Suddenly a 
_ screech rent the air. Needless to say, the 
_ party refused to return even in daylight. 


Georgia schoolhouse received its grant 
from the King of England, 1750. The 
building, over 100 years old, is believed 
to have within its frame part of the orig- 


inal schoolhouse. 


parte, King of Spain, stopped overnight 


From Elton to Allentown there now 


stretches a good macadamized road. Over 


parts of this when it was the Burlington 
Path the British and American soldiers 
passed from Philadelphia to the Monmouth 
battleground. 

In the tiny village of Clarksburg is the 
site of the old Willow Tree Tavern. This 
was once a regular stage coach stop on the 
Philadelphia-Long Branch run. Benjamin 
Franklin and his daughter are said to have 
had dinner at the Tavern. Joseph Bona- 


but due to a constant fear of being poi- 
soned he insisted on using his own trusted 
French cook. It is also said that Clinton’s 
men (with the officers in the dining room), 
were quartered here before the Battle of 
Monmouth. 

Pioneer ancestors of Abe Lincoln once 
lived near the village. There is a plaque 
and a grave of little three-year-old Debo- 
rah, daughter of Mordecai and Hanna 
Salter Lincoln, in Ye Olde Robbins Grave- 
yard. Although the family had moved to 
Pennsylvania in 1720, the house where 
they lived, now no longer standing, was 
known as the Lincoln house until well after 
the Presidency of Abe Lincoln. 


Atop a little hill three miles beyond 
stands a two-story brick building—very 
plain, denoting its use: a Quaker Meeting 
House. The earliest Friends worshipped 
at Crosswicks, but it was so difficult to 
reach that in the year 1738 they decided 
to build their own meeting house. The 
frame structure gave way to the brick one 
1816. There are graves of many of the 
earliest settlers surrounding it. This area 
is called Wrightsville. 

At the cross road we read a plaque 
placed there by descendants of the original 
settlers of Cox’s Corners. It tells us that 
Thomas and Elizabeth Blashford Cox were 
among the first settlers of East Jersey. 
Their descendants from the early days of 
the Eighteenth Century have been identi- 
fied with the area. General James Cox 
fought for Independence. “Box Grove” 
is the former name of this farm. 


One of the most quaint of all New Jersey 
towns lies about a mile south. The crooked 
little main street of Imlaystown is lined 
with tiny Colonial homes. Richard Salter, 
Sr., built a mill here on the beautiful little 
pond before 1700 and in 1727 sold it with 
fifty acres to John Imlay. There is yet a 
mill on the pond. The plain frame church 
is an offspring of the Middletown Baptist 
Church mentioned earlier but this build- 
ing, though the original (1723) burned, 
is much older having been built 1731. In 
the graveyard lies John Salter who do- 
nated the land and was first to be buried 
on it—August, 1723. 

Allentown was settled 1706 by John 
Allen, son of Jedediah who erected the 
Allen Home at Shrewsbury. John built 
the grist mill, the center of growth for the 
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town. One of the finest examples of fed- 
eral architecture is the house erected in 


1793 by John Imlay. 


From Allentown, to return to the north- 
ern part of the county, we pass through 
Mercer County. New Sharon on the As- 
sunpink is another delightful, tiny settle- 
ment. It has a certain indescribable old- 
fashioned charm and an air of serenity 
that cannot be ignored. Just a few yards 
from the Creek, along the highway is an 
immense white oak, one of the largest and 
oldest in the State—two and three-quarter 
centuries old. At the ground it has a 
girth of 29 feet. 


East of Eilers Corners one sees a tall 
look-out tower on a hill. Its gateway sign 
introduces East Windsor Cemetery, found- 
ed by the English 1756. 


Englishtown has a pond in the midst of 
the village reminiscent of the days when 
water power was used for the mill and 
the towns grew around them. On the bend 
of the main road stands the long low 
Village Inn in the shade of an old tree. 
A pretty little Inn with many windows and 
a “homey” atmosphere, it was built the 
year Washington was born, 1732. In 
front of its stands a pump and curb-side 
hitching post ornate with horse’s head. 
Conferences were held here by Washington 
and his men concerning the impending 
battle at Monmouth Court House and Lee’s 
courtmartial took place shortly afterward. 
Many of the rooms are furnished with 
relics of the Revolution. 

The battlefield is one of the most famous 
in the United States. On it Old Tennent 


Church stands majestically overlooking the ° 


countryside. However, it was at Old Scots 
Burying Ground near Wickatunk that Old 
Tennent was born, preceded by two houses 
of worship 1692 and 1730. The Scotch 
settlers had mostly been banished from 
Scotland, 1685, due to their faith. Seventy- 
two of the two hundred had sailed on the 
Caledonia. When Old Tennent was under 
consideration it had been planned to build 
it on the lower part of White Hill but 
when the corner stone was ready to be 
laid, 1751, Janet Rhea is reputed to have 
carried it in her apron to the top of the 
hill and said, “Who ever heard o’ ganging 
doon to the house of the Lord?” 


The Rev. William Tennent, for whom it 
was named, was pastor over forty-three 


now rest under the floor in the center aisle 
of the church. Within the last decade one 
of the white oaks of the original grove in 
which it was built was still standing. 
Brown and white gravemarkers in the 
cemetery bear the names of both British 
and American soldiers. 

There is much disputing as to whether 
or not the church was used as a hospital. 
The Walter Kerr home, no longer stand- 
ing, is claimed by some to have been the 
hospital. Dried bloodstains are still to be 
seen on the Church pews. 


The building is a true witness to the 
test of American Colonial architecture. 
The majestic beauty of design is to be 
seen in both interior and exterior. Pew 
doors and high pulpit, elegant in paneled 
simplicity, are outstanding features of 
Colonial styling. 

A short distance away is the Craig 
home. John was a paymaster in the Amer- 
ican army and when Charles Lee was 
beaten back by Clinton’s forces the Craig 
family had to flee. They threw their silver 
into the adjacent well. The British had 
heard about the silver and so drained the 
well and took it. 


Along the highway is a sign beside a 
covered well reading, “Molly Pitcher’s 
Well.” The location of the place where 
Mary Ludwig Hays got the water is dis- 
puted. There is also a spring a quarter 
of a mile further on where an old axle, 
probably part of a gun carriage, was 
found. 


On the same highway at Freehold is a 
gray frame colonial church with a dome 
similar to the one.on Christ Church at 
Shrewsbury. Chartered in 1736 by King 
George II, St. Peter’s Church owes a debt 
to the English crown: the tribute of a 
pepper corn for each year of its existence. 
After the battle it was used as a hospital 
for British soldiers by the American army. 
General Clinton had left a note on the 
battlefield asking Washington to care for 
the wounded British. They were taken to 
the church which was afterward used as 
a barracks and ammunition storehouse for 
the Americans. The Rector, Rev. Samuel 
Cooke, at the outbreak of the war had 
joined the British in New York and be- 
came Deputy-Chaplain of the British Army. 
The forerunner of St. Peter’s were services 
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held at the long-lost village of Topanemus 
which existed between Tennent and Marl- 
boro. All that remains is the faint vistage 
of a graveyard. 

Homes of the colonists were burned and 
pillaged by the British upon their arrival 
but, because Mrs. Covenhoven gave them 
the freedom of her home, it was spared. 
The east wing of the house was built in 
the days when farmers lived only in the 
Summer in these homes and spent their 
Winters or danger periods within the 
town away from the Indians. The main 


part was built by the Covenhovens about 
1755. The house contains an unfinished 


Ate | Bai believed to have been made by a 


British officer who left it to go to battle. 
Lt. Col. Henry Monckton slept here for 


the last time the night before the battle, 
afterward he rested at Old Tennent. The 
standard wrenched from his command at 
the time of his death by Captain William 
Wilson, together with many other relics, 
is in the museum of the Monmouth County 
Historical Association. 
_ Colt’s Neck Inn, five miles east of Free- 
hold, dates back to 1717 and tradition 
tells us that Captain Joshua Huddy, pre- 
viously mentioned, was once its proprietor. 
_ At Vanderburg is the grave of Michael 
Field, an American soldier killed when 
_ Col. Asher Holmes attacked the British 
_ baggage train retreating from Monmouth. 


Several were wounded, while the British 


had four soldiers and a drummer boy 
killed. 

Phalanx, a communal experiment found- 
ed by Horace Greeley, Albert Brisbane and 
others of like mind, 1843, flourished for 
Alexander Wolcott, the writer, 
was born here. Like many such experi- 
ments, disagreements arose and finally the 
whole thing collapsed. The immense house 

still stands in a grove of trees, with a 


brook running before it. 


The land at Lincroft was first parcelled 


King of England. Its well was sunk the 
same year. The highway was called the 
“Hay Path,” running to Tilton’s Meadows 
(Holmdel) and Plain Dealings (Pleasant 
Valley). 

At Freneau, formerly Mt. Pleasant, is 
the home of the man for whom it is 
named, Philip Morin Freneau. His print 
shop is all that remains of the home which 
burned in 1818. But out on a knoll under 
the Locusts back of the house lies the body 
of the printer of New Jersey’s first paper, 
the Jersey Gazette. 

Matawan, known since 1686 as New 
Aberdeen and Middletown Point, was set- 
tled around the crossing of two old Indian 
trails. The Burrows Mansion, built 1723, 
has a history all of its own. “Corn King” 
Burrows owned the property during the 
Revolution. His son, together with Lt. 
John Forman, drilled the first company of 
militia in the Western Battalion of New 
Jersey. Now a major he came to visit his 
young bride, Margaret (sister-in-law to 
Philip Freneau), one night but was be- 
trayed to the British who broke down the 
heavy front doors. From the stairway 
landing Burrows shot an officer. Another 
tried to snatch Margaret’s shawl. Fleeing 
into the night she cried, “No shawl of 
mine shall succor the enemy.” Burrows 
jumped from an upper window, swam 
Matawan Creek and escaped. The “Corn 
King” was held hostage and later ex- 
changed for a high British official. 

Keyport, for more than a century pre- 
vious to its development as a town, 1829, 
had been Key Grove, the Kearney estate. 
Major James Kearney married the wid- 
owed mother of Philip Freneau. 

There are also many more tiny hamlets 
with ancient churches, mills and inns. In 
some places you may locate other old 
family burying grounds. Volumes would 
be required to contain a complete trave- 
logue of historical Monmouth so we have 
briefly mentioned onlyafew. 


keel 


Pilate receipts for the Valley Forge Memorial Bell Tower from March through 
April 19 aggregated $22,605.78 in cash and pledges. The Natchez Garden Party 
by Mississippi Daughters brought $1,250; the C. A. R. frieze, $2,000. As of 
April 19, the balance needed for completion of construction work on the tower 
was $53,840.85. As authorized by Continental Congress, contracts have been 


signed for completion of the tower. 
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CS MASON’S name, although it 
belongs there, is not in the first ranks 
of the Revolutionary period’s greatest men. 
The names of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henry and several others are those which 
come to mind when one thinks of that 
heroic time, when leadership was found 
and decisions made, which have affected 
not only United States history but that of 
the whole world. 


If one considers the life of Mason, it is 
easy to understand why his name is less 
well known. He was an intellectual of 
exceptional attainments, sought and con- 
sulted by his greatest contemporaries. 
Furthermore, he invariably acted when his 
action seemed imperative. But, tempera- 
mentally, he was a private citizen, who pre- 
ferred the satisfactions of his home and 
family to any other situation, and he suc- 
cessfully resisted various attempts to draw 
him into public life on occasions other 
than those when he felt he had to partici- 
pate. 


Five score and sixty years have passed 
since George Mason died. But in all that 
time, and in the hands of its various 
owners, Gunston Hall has remained the 
home of George Mason and of no one else. 
He stamped it ineradicably with his taste, 
his presence and his love. 


Yet this hearthside statesman just as 
ineradicably stamped the future of his 
nation with his convictions about the kinds 
of liberty which had to be guaranteed to 
every man. He was not satisfied with the 
Constitution’s airy phrase about “securing 
the blessings of liberty.” He had defined 
those blessings in 1776 in his “Declaration 
of Rights” for the State of Virginia, and 
he refused to support the Constitution until 
those same rights were spelled out. Obvi- 
ously the American people were equally 
determined to have them, for, in order to 
secure the nine State ratifications needed, 
a Bill of Rights had to be added to the 


new Constitution. In the first session of 


By FLorRENCE S. BERRYMAN 


the first Congress, they were submitted and 
adopted, and they form the Constitution’s 
first ten amendments. 

George Mason, born in 1725 in Stafford 
(now Fairfax) County, was of aristocratic 
descent. His Royalist forebears had come 
to the Colonies after the execution of 
Charles I, and in several generations had 
held civil and military positions of im- 
portance. They enjoyed the highest social 
standing and owned large estates on both 
sides of the Potomac River. Under the 
English law of primogeniture, George, the 
fourth of his name, fell heir to the whole 
of his father’s estates when he was but 
ten years old. 


During his minority, when he lived with 
his mother at her dower plantation “Chap- 
pawamsic,” his guardian was John Mercer 
of Marlborough, a brilliant man with one 
of the colony’s finest libraries, between 
1,500 and 2,000 volumes, about a third of 
them law books. So in addition to instruc- 
tion from his private tutors, George in his 
’teens absorbed legal knowledge from 
Mercer, who was actively engaged in law 
when the boy was his ward. 


At twenty-one, Mason left his mother’s 
home for his own plantation at Dogue’s 
Neck. At twenty-five, he married Anne 
Kilbeck, the sixteen-year-old daughter of a 
neighbor in Maryland. Theirs was a true 
love affair and a happy marriage, which 
resulted in five sons and four daughters. 


A few years after his marriage, George 
Mason started to build Gunston Hall on 
an estate which in the 18th century in- 
cluded between five and six thousand acres, 
with half a thousand people working on it. 
Not only were there farm laborers, but 
also artisans who produced nearly all 
necessities. Gunston Hall (named after 
the family seat in Staffordshire, England) 
was built of bricks made on the place. It 
seems typical of the cool, privacy-loving 
Mason’s tastes that the front entrance, fac- 
ing inland to the arrival of most callers, 
is more restrained in atmosphere than the 
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_ secluded rear entrance, which gives on a 
superb garden, falling to the Potomac 
_ River, and looking across to Maryland. 
Two solid rows of box, now two hundred 

years old, frame a beautiful vista of the 
On the river was an entrance 


for those who came by boat, as did Mason’s 
close neighbor and life-long friend, George 
Washington. 

Underscoring his love of privacy, Mason 
_ had one serious disability which alone 
would have kept him from a more mus- 

cular role in the Revolution. From his 

_ thirties he suffered periodic severe attacks 
of gout which crippled him temporarily. 

An occasional record of his suffering 

appears in his writings. 

_ There is no doubt of Mason’s hospitality, 

however. The pineapple ornament on the 

gateways, over the stairway and pediments, 
is a symbol of hospitality. And Mason 
was host to many of the great of his day, 
who in some instances have written their 

impressions of him in their letters and 

day-books. 

_ Mason’s personal ability was so impres- 

_ sive that it gave him exceptional influence 

in his State. Besides personally super- 

 vising his vast estate without the aid of an 
overseer, which would seem to have been 

a full-time job, he was involved in many 

_ civic enterprises. He was an organizer of 

the Ohio Company, a founder of Alex- 

-andria city, a member of the House of 

_ Burgesses (1759-60), a justice of the Fair- 


fax County court, a vestryman of Truro 
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Parish for 20 years. About 1770 he and 
Washington, also a vestryman, had dis- 
agreed about the location of Pohick 
Church when plans were made for rebuild- 
ing it. Washington’s view prevailed (to 
locate it on a new site nearer to Mount 


Vernon than to Gunston Hall) because he 
could prove it was also nearer the parish’s 
population center. Mason actually super- 
vised its construction, after the death of 
the builder who had been given the con- 
tract. 

At the same time, Mason was an inde- 
fatigable champion of the Colonies’ cause. 
After the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766, 
he wrote an open letter to London mer- 
chants, told them another such action 
would produce revolt in the Colonies. 
When further duties were imposed in 1769 
he drafted non-importation resolutions 
adopted by the House of Burgesses. He 
followed the “Boston Tea Party” with the 
Fairfax Resolves of 1774, which were the 
foundation stone for resolutions passed by 
the Virginia convention in Williamsburg 
and the Continental Congress, the same 
year. 

During this same period he suffered his 
greatest personal loss in the death of his 
wife (1773), leaving his children aged 
three to 20. Less than a fortnight later, 
he made a will in which he recommended 
to them “the happiness and independence 
of private citizenship rather than the 
troubles and vexations of public business.” 
In the same document, he admonished 
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them in unequivocal language to assert the 
liberty of their country and to endeavor 
to transmit to their posterity those sacred 
rights to which they had been born. 

In this year of his wife’s death, Mason 
was only forty-eight, and had nearly two 
decades of life ahead of him, and some of 
his most active public service. In 1775, 
he became a member of Patrick Henry’s 
secret Committee of Safety. Under the 
new Virginia State Constitution, Mason 
was a delegate from Fairfax in the General 
Assembly (1776-80). He approved George 
Rogers Clark’s conquest of the Northwest, 
laying claim for Virginia to territory as 
far as the Great Lakes. Mason made a 
plan for ceding it to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Since the Articles of Confederation 
lacked sufficient strength to govern the new 
nation, Mason served as a member of the 
Constitutional Convention. In his sixties, 
he was the oldest of Virginia’s seven dele- 
gates. For a week before the Convention 
opened, they worked on their State plan as 
a basis for the nation. 


Mason was one of the five most frequent 
speakers in the Convention debates. En- 
thusiastic at the outset, he lost his ardor 
because of the body’s failure to act on 
certain issues, among them the slave trade, 
which he considered should have heen 
ended, and slavery gradually abolished. 
Had his views prevailed, the Civil War 
would not have wasted the nation three- 
quarters of a century later. 


But threat of Federal Government en- 
croachments on the rights in State Con- 
stitutions was his major reason for de- 
nouncing the new Constitution. When the 
Bill of Rights was included, he returned 
to his earlier approval. He also retired 
again to private life, and could not be 
pried loose from Gunston Hall to fill a 
vacancy in the United States Senate in 
1790. His work was done, and he died 
in his beloved home two years later. 


Gunston Hall was owned successively by 
George Mason’s son and grandson, and 
was not sold until the latter’s widow died 
in 1867. Early in this century it was the 
home of Vahghan and Paul Kester, writers 
and dramatists. The latter wrote stirringly 
of past ages, and his plays were produced 
by some of the greatest dramatic stars of 
the period. “When Knighthood Was In 


Flower” was produced by Julia Marlowe; 
“Don Quixote” by E. H. Sothern, others 
by Ada Rehan, Mme. Modjeska and dis- 
tinguished contemporaries in England as 
well as in the United States. Living at 
Gunston Hall must have been a continuing 
source of inspiration to the Kesters, with 
their appreciation of the great past. 


Gunston Hall was purchased in 1912 by 
Louis Hertle of Chicago. With the advice 
of an eminent Washington architect, Glenn 
Brown, he undertook a through restoration 
of the mansion and its grounds, which had 
suffered from long neglect. 


But such was the quality of the archi- 
tectural gem under the decay that their 
work was triumphantly repaid. Although 
George Mason himself is assumed to have 
made the mansion’s general design, its 
front and rear porches and unbelievably 
rich interior carving were the work of 
William Buckland, a well-trained young 
architect brought from England by Mason’s 
brother. The lavish use of carved wood- 
work heightens the beauty of the central 
hall with its arches, the stairway, the 
Chinese Chippendale room, unique in Vir- 
ginia, the magnificent Palladian room, and 
several others. 

The writer was privileged to visit Guns- 
ton Hall at various times during the 1920s. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hertle had made it a dream 
of beauty, and at the same time had in- 
stalled modern comforts. It was a house 
with happy emanations. One felt that if 
ghosts lingered there, they were gentle, 
friendly spirits. 

Particularly memorable to me were the 
hours spent in the little pavilion at the end 
of the garden, looking back across a rain- 
bow spread of flowers toward the mansion 
in Summer, or out across the Potomac 
when Autumn laid a golden benediction 
on the landscape. 


In February, 1932, after the death of 
his wife, and in fulfillment of her wishes, 
Mr. Hertle made over to the State of Vir- 
ginia the title of Gunston Hall, with the 
reservation that he would continue to have 
the use of it during his lifetime. This 
munificent gift was entrusted to a Board 
of Regents of 18 women, one of whom, 
Mr. Hertle specified, should be the presi- 
dent of the Society of Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Virginia, others 


(Continued on page 751) 
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Book Reviews 


_ PETER ZENGER, Fighter for Freedom. talented young artist, Ralph Ray, Jr., son 
By Tom Galt. New York: Thomas Y. of Mrs. Ralph Ray, Regent of the Star 
Crowell Company. 1951. Illustrated by Fort Chapter, D. A. R., of Greenwood, 
Ralph Ray, Jr. 242 pages. $3. S. C., and former Regent of the William 


_ This story of New York’s famous print- Gaston Chapter, of Gastonia, N. C. 
er is also an account of America’s first A HISTORY OF THE OVERSEAS 
_ great fight for the freedom of the press. UNITS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
: Peter Zenger came to the New World in AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Compiled 
his youth. Becoming apprenticed to Wil- and published in mimeographed form 
_ liam Bradford, printer for the king, he by the Overseas Units, Susan White 
_ later owned his own newspaper press and (Mrs. George A.) Curry, of Havana, 
with the help of his wife published the Cuba, Overseas Units Historian. Copies 
_ New York Weekly Journal. He dared to may be borrowed from Program Com- 
_ protest the tyranny of the Colonial Gov- mittee, National D. A. R. Headquarters, 
_-ernor. His paper printed details of Washington, D. C. 
__ crooked political deals of judges appointed Histories of the various Chapters com- 
by the king. And so, he was brought to prising the Overseas Units are given briefly 
trial. but comprehensively by various representa- 
_ The story of the German immigrant is _ tives contributing to this new volume. It 
told graphically by Tom Galt. Details of forms a valuable reference book for the 
action are fictionalized, with historically National Society, with lists of Regents, 
authentic background, based on extensive accounts of work through the years and 
research. summaries of accomplishments. 
Saat As early as 1733 Zenger wrote for his Dedicated to Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, 
newspaper: “No nation ever lost the lib- who while President General was “instru- 
erty of freely speaking, writing, or pub- mental in the creation of an eighth divi- 
_ lishing, but immediately lost all their sion of the N. S. D. A. R., embracing the 
ry bee liberties and became slaves.” Chapters outside of the United States,” the 
; ne For many years the author was a teacher book carries a frontispiece photograph of 
of ethics in the Ethical Culture Schools. Mrs. O’Byrne and a foreword written by 
The book is effectively illustrated by the her in April, 1950. 


i POSTSCRIPT, APRIL 22, 1952 


___- There’s good news tonight! Continental Congress voted to give the balance 
: focal the Ellis Island Fund, $65,000, to the Building Fund. Cash received during 
April, before Congress, was $5,165.13. Cash received during Congress was 
$9,768.24. So the debt has been most substantially reduced and now stands at 
- —-- $207,000. Pledges made during Congress amount to $10,283.37, so you can see 
that when they are paid we can reduce the debt below $200,000. That we CAN 
pay off during the coming year. Let’s do it! 
ae The cash received during Congress includes several items worthy of special 
mention. The Junior Membership presented a beautiful D.A.R. quilt for which 
we asked the “Signers” in the Memory Book to give $5 each. This brought in 
$615. Aloha Chapter of Hawaii flew over to us more than a thousand vanda 
orchids which were sold for $612.81. 
: The Magazine Booklet, “D.A.R. Buildings,” was sold by the Pages when the 
Magazine Report was made and netted $200 for the Building Fund. Now that 
the D.A.R. Magazine has been refunded costs of printing this Booklet, all future 
gales of this Booklet will go to OUR credit, so buy them! (50¢ each.) Canton 
Chapter netted $171.50 for us by the sale of lovely nylon bags. Money corsages, 
_-- ineluding a “fan” from Pennsylvania of over $1,200, are included in the cash 
-—- geeeived. And the “Building Sales,” under the able direction of Miss Phoebe 
~ Stine, will bring in over $600 MORE. 
- Tt has been a wonderful Continental Congress. Let’s make it a wonderful year 
and PAY OFF THE WHOLE DEBT. IT CAN BE DONE! 
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WE TAKE OUR STAND 


AST MONTH we celebrated the 220th 

Anniversary of the birth of one who, 
to me, became the greatest American: 
George Washington. He was great in de- 
votion to his country, in the sacrifices he 
made for his country; but he was greatest 
of all in his realization of the necessity to 
remain free of permanent alliances, and 
in anticipating the need of a permanent 
armed force to protect our rights and our 
intentions to remain a free people and a 
sovereign nation. 

Great as were the obstacles facing the 
American patriots of the last half of the 
18th Century, at least a patriot was recog- 
nized as a patriot, and a traitor was recog- 
nized as a traitor. There does not go down 
in American history any statement made 
by the President of Continental Congress, 
or of any spokesman of this nation-in-the- 
making to the effect that he would “not 
desert Benedict Arnold.” 

The issues then were clear-cut: either an 
independent nation, building its own 
economy, making its own laws, worshiping 
God and Christ in the churches of its 
choice, remaining an independent people; 
or continuing on a colonial status, ruled 
from abroad, its economy developed for 
the enrichment of people on the far side 
of the Atlantic, its peace and its relations 
with other nations dependent upon the 
whims of a monarch and his advisers in 
a distant island. 

The independent Americans of the 18th 
Century took their stand and bequeathed 
to us of the 20th Century a nation that has 
the highest standard of living ever held 
on a national basis; a nation that kept out 
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of permanent alliances that would have 
ruined us as a free nation, yet has never 
hesitated to cooperate with other nations oes 
in defending the rights of free people. We | - 
did not become a member of that sup- — 
posedly permanent alliance—the League __ 
of Nations. Yet the United States was will- 
ing to help to enforce sanctions against 
Italy when Abyssinia was invaded. But _ 
the League didn’t worry very much — rare 
such a little country, politically, as — rae 
sinia. The United States wasn’t a member 


that asked a ea of the League to 
join in protesting Japan’s aggression in | 
Manchuria. We were not the isolationists. _ 

Yes, the men who came to this country — a 
during the 17th and 18th Centuries to 
establish their independence, who fought to 
establish a free nation and to maintain that | 
nation, knew what they wanted and took 
their stand. 

_ Today, we too face grave issues, as 
grave and menacing as ever threatened the 
people of any nation. Our Government 
top-heavy with bureaucracies; political dis- 
honesty and immorality are being un- 
covered in shocking degrees in high and _- 
low places. Our domestic as well as our _ 
foreign policies are in danger of being — 
turned over to international control. The 
issues today are confused on the surface, — 
deliberately, by the international socialists _ 
who would grasp world power through ~ 
bringing the United States down to the © 
equality of the starving masses of other 
continents. 

But, fundamentally, the issues are a 


same as confronted the early patriots: shall 
we remain an independent people, control- __ 
ling our economy, making our own laws, __ 
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governing our relations with other nations, 
worshiping God in the churches of our 
choice? Or, shall we become a mere dis- 
trict, ruled over by foreign hordes, our 
economy developed for the benefit of 
others, our relations (peaceful or other- 
wise) with others dependent upon a super- 
government with military force to make 
us “tow the line,” our Christian religion 
existing only under the sufferance of a 
highly Antichrist world federation? 


When we, the citizens of this land, real- 
ize the real issues at stake under this 
deliberate cloak of confusion, I know in 
my heart that we, like our forefathers, will 
take our stand for American sovereignty. 

What are some of these confusing 
issues? Let us begin with world federa- 
tion. There are, you know, about 30 
slightly differing world government or- 
ganizations. Some people seem to be 
slightly confused regarding world govern- 
ment and United Nations. Let us get it 
straight. When the United Nations Charter 
was adopted it was presented as being a 
Union of Sovereign Nations whose repre- 
sentatives would bring into the open for 
discussion situations which might threaten 
peace, and work together to promote con- 
ditions favorable to maintaining peace. It 
was not to interfere with the domestic laws 
of any land. That is the principle upon 
which we ratified the United Nations 
Charter. 


We, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, have asserted our support of 
the United Nations as a Union of Sovereign 
Nations. But just as we are opposed to 
our own Federal Government following 
the lead of the British and becoming a 
Socialist Government, so we oppose the 
United Nations being converted into a 
socialist world federal dictatorship. 


Today, through presenting conventions 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly for ratification by the United 
States Senate, which if adopted on a treaty 
basis would become the supreme law of 
the land, taking precedence over our Con- 
stitution, the international socialists are 
trying to bring a world socialist govern- 
ment through the United Nations without 
the citizens of the United States having a 
say in the scrapping of our Constitution 
and the adoption of a completely new set 
of national and international laws. 
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The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion resent this sly attempt to use the 
United Nations charter for our political 
destruction. As Senator Byrd of Virginia 
said: “I am opposed to anything in the 
United Nations Charter nullifying the Con- 
stitution and the State laws.” 


Why are we opposed to world govern- 
ment? The reasons have been stated so 
many times in the D.A.R. Macazine and 
Press Digest, as well as through special 
material sent to Chapter National Defense 
Chairmen that I will not go into detail. 
But let us consider some world government 
claims briefly. The United World Fed- 
eralists hold that by giving a super world 
federation the sole right to maintain arms 
we will be relieved of providing for large 
military establishments. But will we? We 
have a “police force” in Korea, a tiny 
section of the world; but look at the mil- 
lions we are spending on that police force. 
Can you imagine the huge armed forces a 
super world government would require to 
police the whole world costing relatively 
little? 


Where would a world government get 
its finances to operate its various branches? 
It would have “the authority to raise de- 
pendable revenue under a carefully de- 
fined but direct taxing power.” Well, we 
thought the right of our National Govern- 
ment to tax was clearly defined and 
limited. But in 1913 we adopted the 16th 
amendment to our Constitution, permitting 
graduated taxes on incomes. At that time 
President Woodrow Wilson assured the 
people that the tax was to be employed 
only for emergency, “if at all,” and just 
look at the huge taxes that have been 
levied on private and corporate incomes 
since then. Taxes not always used for 
emergencies but frequently used to tighten 
governmental controls at home, and to 
promote welfare schemes abroad to in- 
crease our influence and develop better 
relations. 


But how well is this foreign give-away 
policy working? In Iraq and Arabia, 
where practically no government money 
has been spent, private industry has de- 
veloped admiration and respect for Ameri- 
cans. But in India and Iran, where we 


have spent a good bit, our rating is at a 
very low ebb. Can we put any dependence 
upon the assurance that direct taxes will 
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be “carefully defined” in the future? 

The inhabitants of the Thirteen Colonies 
had been living in the same country for 
150 years or more; they spoke the same 
language; they lived under practically the 
same conditions and standards; they were 
schooled in self-government because of the 
great distance from the mother country; 
they all were Christian colonies. Their 
union was not brought about by the adop- 
tion of a Constitution. The Constitution 
was the result of like-minded Christian 
people. 

To attempt to organize a government of 
all the peoples of the world, the vast 
majority of whom do not have a com- 
mon religion, a common language, a com- 
mon culture, or a like degree of economic 
development, is almost presumptuous. In 
some dim distant future possibly the na- 
tions of the world will have progressed 
to a common degree where understanding 
and mutual aims permit such considera- 
tion. Such is not the condition today, and 
a world government that works must have 
a powerful and ruthless nation in com- 
mand to make it work. But even then, 
should that powerful government fall, the 
union would break apart and world chaos 
would result. Russia realizes this and fears 
internal dissension to the degree that she 
carries out periodic purges. In either case, 
it is not a pretty picture. 


On February 18 the Virginia Legislature 
rescinded its world Government Resolution, 
leaving only five States retaining a resolu- 
tion of this type. But there are other ways 
in which the internationalists would de- 
prive us of our sovereignty. Consider the 
attempt to change our Constitution by the 
adoption of treaties, or conventions. 


On February 7, 1952, Senator Bricker of 
Ohio introduced in the Senate a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion relative to the making of treaties and 
executive agreements, known as S.J.R. 130. 
Fifty-five other Senators sponsored this 
resolution. It is aimed at putting a stop 
to the abridgement of the provisions of 
the Constitution and the laws of our land 
by treaty-making or executive agreement. 

When we adopted the Constitution our 
Bill of Rights was provided for, which 
protected the people in their power over 
the Government. The necessity to restrict 
Government was recognized. It did not 


weaken but rather intensified support of 
the Constitution. In adopting a United 
Nations Charter at a time when it was felt 
that the “Big Five” of the Allied Powers 
were in complete accord, we failed to insert 
a “Bill of Rights” protecting the rights of 
citizens of nations signing the Charter. 


Since then the rights of nations have 
been encroached upon with increasing 
boldness, even though the Charter, in 
Chapter 1, Article 2, Section 7, “guaranteed 
not to . . . intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state, or shall require the members 
to submit such matters to settlement under 
the Charter.” 


It is imperative that we adopt a bill 
of rights, so to speak, to apply to our 
membership in the United Nations or any 
other international “pacts” or “organiza- 
tions.” S.J.R. 130 seems to answer this 
need. It proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment that provides: (1) That no treaty or 
executive agreement shall be made re- 
specting the rights of the citizens of the 
United States protected by the Constitu- 
tion or interfering with the free exercise of 
these rights; (2) forbids vesting in any 
international organization or foreign power 
any of the powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion in Congress, the President, or in the 
court of the United States; (3) protects 
against the abridgement of our National 
and State Constitutions and laws unless 
Congress shall so provide; (4) limits the 
time during which executive agreements 
are operative, and provides that all execu- 
tive agreements shall be published except 
those which require secrecy, which shall 
be submitted to appropriate committees 
of Congress in lieu of. publication. 


The amendment must be ratified within 
seven years from the date of its submis- 
sion. Although the amendment is not in 
its final form, it serves to focus attention 
upon the need to correct a constitutional 
defect which permits treaties to become 
the supreme law of the land. It has been 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and the sooner it is brought out for dis- 
cussion, the better. 


In the meanwhile, what has happened 
to S.R. 177? This resolution would safe- 
guard our liberties until the adoption of 
a Constitutional amendment. It would 
keep us out of the Covenant on Human 
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Rights and prevent our representatives to 
the United Nations taking part in negotia- 
tions that would prescribe restrictions on 
our domestic legislation. 

Why oppose the Covenant on Human 
Rights? If adopted, it can be used to 
restrict the press in time of emergency. 
As far as I recall, we have been in a state 
of emergency for years. What if the press, 
during this time, had been deprived of 
its freedom to expose corruption in 
Government ? 


Why oppose the Genocide Convention? 
Under it, genocide is not restricted to 
mass persecution but includes “mental 
harm” to individuals and provides for the 
establishment of an international tribunal 
before which American citizens could be 
brought to trial. 


What of the Japanese Peace Treaty? In 
the preamble is tucked a promise to “ad- 
here to the new ideals of human rights 
and freedoms.” Now what are these new 
ideals? They are based on the contention 
that human welfare rights are subject to 
the control of international law, although 
the Charter of the United Nations guaran- 
teed not to interfere in matters of domestic 
jurisdiction. 

In that part of the treaty known as the 
security treaty, the United States is given 
the right to keep land, sea, and air forces 
in and about Japan; but such forces could 
be used to maintain “international peace 
and security” in the “Far East.” In other 
words, under these terms our forces could 
be used to police other sections of the 
Far East without further approval of the 
U. S. Congress. We also give Japan the 
right to call upon our forces stationed in 
and about Japan to put down riots and 
disturbances in Japan. 

The treaty will expire whenever it shall 
have been arranged for the United Nations 
to provide for peace and security in the 
Japan area. Whom will the United Na- 
tions call upon to maintain this peace and 
security? Russia, who sits on the Security 
Council and calls the moves in Korea 
that prolong the talks for an armistice 
while the Communists repair their dam- 
ages done by a so-called U. N. Army in 
Korea? 

As I stated, Washington realized the 
need of permanent armed forces and 
advised Congress to pass a law making 
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it mandatory that every able-bodied man 
between 18 and 25 be enlisted into a 
State corps, to be trained in the field for 
30 days of each year for three years, and 
to be ready to be the reinforcement of the 
regular army. According to an article in 
the D.A.R. Macazine last February, writ- 
ten by Major General Clovis E. Byers, 
had such a plan been put into effect in 
1786, by 1914 our trained strength would 
have been nearly two million. 


Said General Byers: “In short, such a 
system as Washington advocated would 
provide one of the most equitable, most 
economical, and most effective means of 
providing the ‘respectably defensive pos- 
ture’ that is imperative today.” 

We can only hope that the UMT Bill 
which Congress adopts will not be so 
huge in manpower as to cause disruption 
to our economic stability—a cherished ob- 
jective of our potential enemies. We should 
take into consideration our ability to be 
taxed further. In 1913, when the income 
tax became law, the normal tax was 1% 
of income over $4,000 and graduated up 
to 6% on incomes over $500,000. In 1950, 
the normal tax was 18% after deductions 
allowed and graduated up to a maximum 
of 91%. 

The federal budget in 1913 was slightly 
under $700 millions; today Mr. Truman 
is asking for $85 billions. In 1948, Gen- 
eral Marshall told Congress that the 
European Recovery Program would pre- 
vent our becoming an armed camp. Yet 
we are becoming an armed camp. We 
need an Air Force and a Navy second to 
none; but do we need such a huge Army? 
Surely we, with less than 7% of the 
world’s population, aren’t planning to 
continue to furnish 90% of the arms and 
men in any future U.N. war, as we are 
doing in Korea. 

But possibly this Korean war that is 
being controlled by the whims of the U.N. 
isn’t really considered a U.N. war! In 
the 1950 U.N. Yearbook a detailed list 
was given on page 226 of all the assistance 
rendered by the member nations in the 
Korean war; that is, of all except the 
United States. We were omitted. 

When the National Defense Committee 
office called the U.N. Division of the De- 
partment of State and asked to obtain a 
copy, we were told only a few had been 
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printed and that we would have to wait 
till the rest came off the press. On Feb- 
ruary 14 we received a copy. Evidently 
the U.N. Secretary must have received 
some complaints regarding the omission, 
for on the bottom of the page a note was 
pasted: “This table does not include offers 
of assistance to the Republic of Korea by 
the United States. Under the Security 
Council resolution of July 7, 1950, mem- 
ber states were requested to make their 
assistance to Korea available to a Unified 
Command of the United States.” 


What is the Secretary General trying to 
imply through the 1950 U.N. Yearbook? 
On the one hand, that the United States 
merely offered assistance to Korea? On 
the other hand, that it is a United States 
Republic of Korea war against North 
Korea? If the latter is the case, why is 
the U.N. pulling the strings in the conduct 
of the war? I thought that it was a U.N. 
war to put down aggression, and that the 
United States gave most of the men and 
equipment to conduct this U.N. war. Can 
it be the U.N. is preparing to hold the 
U. S. accountable for the United Nations’ 
failure to stop aggression? 


Yes, we face grave dangers. Indeed | 
think we face greater dangers than since 
the beginning of our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. But I also believe that both our 
Congress and our citizens are alerted, or 
becoming alerted, to the dangers of world 
socialism, of deficit spending, to the dan- 
gers of a heavily entrenched federal 
bureaucracy depriving us of our liberties, 
the greatest of which is the danger to free- 
dom of the press, without which we would 
be almost helpless in maintaining our 
rights. 


It is up to patriotic citizens to make 
themselves heard at the polls, to make 
themselves heard by their Congressmen. 
This Government has flourished for over 
160 years. It is the Government of oppor- 
tunity, of individual freedom, of large 
industries owned by millions of stock- 
holders, of small enterprises feeding large 
enterprises. It is the greatest sovereign 
nation on earth. If it is destroyed under 
the deceptive cloak of internationalism, the 
hopes of millions all over this world will 


_ have been killed. 


We must leave to future generations 
an inheritance as near to that which we 
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inherited as is possible: freedom to de- 
velop our economy and laws and customs. 
If we love our children, if we have the 
freedom of this country and of other like- 
minded countries at heart, we must try 
to keep informed and to cast our ballots 
at local, State, and national elections. We 
must take our stand for Constitutional 
Government and National Sovereignty. MI 


Katharine G. Reynolds | 


of National Defense in 1926, Mrs. William 
S. Walker. 

October 5, 1933, the Evening Star, 
Washington: “The official Soviet Tass 
News Agency tonight circulated a declara- 
tion that . . . ‘the biggest capitalistic power 
—the United States—was compelled to 
renounce the non-recognition it had car- 
ried on for 16 years.’” The very year in 
which diplomatic relations were reestab- 
lished the Soviet powers misled the Russian 
people and began their propaganda against 
the United States. 

H. L. Mencken, in the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, January 29, 1934: “The news 
from Moscow is that the Hon. Maxim 
Litvinoff . .. is getting all the adulation 
that goes in the United States to a dis- 
tinguished movie crooner. The official 
newspapers—and all of them are official 
there—describe the long-delayed recog- 
nition of the Bolsheviki by the United 
States as a monument to his professional 
cunning. What his predecessors had failed 
to do for fifteen years, he achieved, it ap- 
pears, quickly, easily.and by sheer virtu- 
osity, throwing off the intrigues of Wall 
Street, the D. A. R., the American 
Legion. .. .” 

At that time it was most unpopular to 
speak the truth about Communism, but in 
1934 a few courageous patriots realized 
the insidious dangers now known to the 
many. Don’t let criticism daunt you in 
your efforts today. This is the Communist 
plan: to deter you from your American 
ideals either by instilling fear of their 
clever public ridicule or by confusing you 
with arguments unapplicable to the prob- 
lem at hand. 


Frances B. Lucas 
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DEADLINE—U.S.A. (20th Century-Fox) 


This swiftly moving melodrama makes 
an earnest plea for continuation of honest, 
free press and news presentation without 
sensationalism. It uses an exposé of cor- 
ruption in “high places” to prove its point. 
With its crisp, somewhat racy dialogue and 
its constant pressure of a deadline which 
~ must be met, there is a note of authenticity 
about it, as an actual newspaper story. 


A conscientious, crusading managing edi- 
tor of a well-established, metropolitan 
newspaper tries desperately to prevent its 
. sale to a competitor whose paper does not 
uphold the high standards and ideals es- 
tablished by the founder. The widow of 
the founder struggles in vain against the 
wishes of her selfish money-minded daugh- 
ters and is forced to sell out. 


With only three days to go before the 
paper goes on the “block,” the editor, with 
_ the aid of his loyal staff, boldly exposes 
a big-time racketeer whose vices no other 
newspaper had dared expose. The elements 
of a murder mystery are unraveled and 
brought to light. A slight romance adds 
- warmth and a gentle touch when the busy 
_ editor tries to get his divorced wife whom 
he still loves to come back to him. 


Covering considerable territory in its 
development, the threads of the plot are 
skillfully drawn together to produce the 
fabric of a hard-hitting, clear-cut and fear- 
less story of genuine and rewarding effort 
to keep the press free, open and editorially 
honest. In spite of the many threats against 
these efforts, we have the feeling in the 
end that the men and women of the news- 
paper world intend to continue their work 
with selfless, courageous devotion. 


Motion Pictures 


By CAROLINE WHITE SETTLEMAYER 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


WITH A SONG IN MY HEART (20th 
Century-Fox) 


This is a musical biography and the 
story of a courageous, gallant woman who 
will not give up even in the face of seem- 
ingly impossible odds. Laden with songs, 
familiar and popular in the past twenty 
years, we hear again the old favorites, 
“Tea for Two,” “California Here I Come,” 
“Back Home in Indiana,” “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas,” and many others. 

The story, that of Jane Froman, is inter- 
preted and appealingly played by Susan 
Hayward, with the beautiful Froman voice 
skillfully dubbed in. 

Most of the details of Miss Froman’s 
life are familiar; how, at the height of her 
successful singing career, while on a tour 
entertaining for veterans overseas, during 
the war, she is seriously crippled at Lisbon 
in a plane accident. Her long, serious ill- 
ness, her determination to rise above her 
suffering, her romance with the pilot of 
the ill-fated plane, who suffers, too, her 
cheerful nurse who keeps up her spirits in 
her darkest days are dramatically brought 
to the screen. 

Her determination, in spite of her lame- 
ness, is to follow out her original mission, 
to visit the men in overseas hospitals, to 
sing for them. Her lameness brings a sort 
of camaraderie between herself and the 
wounded men. She sings patriotic song 
after patriotic song, as they join lustily in 
the chorus. How she raises the spirits of 
those depressed and homesick is indeed 
heartwarming. She displays the indomi- 
table spirit Americans can appreciate and 
love. 

Convincingly told, with the feel of hu- 
man pathos, and lightly touched with 
humor, this true story contains all the 
elements of thoroughly enjoyable enter- 
tainment. 


ae held October 16. 


dingy The next meeting of the National Board of Management for acceptance of new 
_ members will be held June 10. The regular Fall meeting of the Board will be 
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Y REPORT at Continental Congress 
L told you that the debt, at that time, 
had been reduced to $285,000.00 The 
amounts received during Congress in cash 
and pledges will be found in the account 
elsewhere in this issue of the Magazine, 
and you can judge from that whether the 
debt has been further reduced by the time 
you receive this number. In any case, there 
is still a large debt! 

From June 1, 1950, to Congress in April 
of this year we have paid off $235,000.00 
on our bank loans, and $17,933.39 in 
interest. And that is splendid. Unfortu- 
nately that did not wipe out our debt, and 
the payment of interest is a large item on 
our account books. What can we do about 
it? 

Always I am placed in the unhappy 
position of thanking you in one breath 
and asking for more money with the next. 
But the task of the Building Completion 
Committee for 1952-1953 is to try to live 
up to its name, and COMPLETE the pay- 
ing off of the money borrowed between 
April, 1948, and October, 1949. From 
June 1, 1950, until Continental Congress 
in April, 1951, we paid off $90,000.00. 
From April, 1951, to April, 1952, we paid 
off $155,000.00. Can we possibly pay off 
the remainder during the coming year? We 
can TRY. 

The Awards of Merit still stand for 
those Chapters and States which wish to 
win them. The Silver Badge goes to those 
which contribute $5.50 per member on the 
membership as of February 1, 1949. The 
Gold Badge to those which give $6.00 pe 


r 
member on the same membership. Blue 


Stars go to those with Gold Badges which 
send in one dollar per member per year 
SINCE JUNE 1, 1950, on the membership 
of THAT date. And, most recently, the 
“3-pin” to those States and Chapters which 
have sent in three dollars per member 
SINCE JUNE 1, 1950. These are not 
“quotas” unless you wish to make them so. 
They are “goals” for which you will receive 
an award, and, as such, we hope that they 
supply an incentive to your giving. And 
they are visual proof, for all the world to 
see, as a record of your accomplishment. 


The theme at Continental Congress this 
year was “Safeguarding Our Future.” 
When the new section of the Administra- 
tion Building was added, the Library in- 
stalled in Memorial Continental Hall, and 
the Museum became an integral part of 
our Headquarters in Washington, we were 
Building for the Future. To safeguard 
these buildings we must pay off the debt 
on them as rapidly as possible. Think what 
the National Society could do with just 
the interest we have to pay! Let us Safe- 
guard Our Future by paying off the debt— 
ALL of the debt—THIS YEAR. 


As the work of your Chapter is being 
planned for the year to come, include in 
those plans at least one event especially 
for the Building Fund. Let each Chapter 
do ALL that each Chapter can do in 1952- 
1953. Whatever is done will be well done. 
But let each one strive to make it possible 
for this administration to go out leaving 
a clean slate for the administrations to fol- 
low. Then, indeed, we can all say. “We 
have paid off the debt. It is WELL DONE.” 


The first newspaper printed west of the Alleghanies was the Vincennes, Indiana, 

“Western Sun.” In the edition of Saturday, April 17, 1819, was printed a 
“Mathematical Toast to the Fair Daughters of Columbia”: 

“May they ADD virtue to beauty. SUBTRACT envy from friendship. MULTI- 
PLY amiable accomplishments by sweetness of temper. DIVIDE time by sociali- 
bility and economy, and reduce scandal to its lowest condition.” 

—Read by Mrs. James H. Stansfield, of Alexandria, Va., Past Registrar General, 
at the National Officers’ Club banquet in April at Hotel Washington. 
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* John * St. Anthony Falls 
COLORADO NEW JERSEY ane 
Denver * Elizabeth Parcells Devoe 
Cahokia Mound Warrior Run ie 

Letitia Green Stevenson Hardy Murfree 

KENTUCKY eneral Francis Nash 
*Keturah Moss Taylor * General William Lenoir 
MARYLAND * Major William Haymond 
* Governor William Paca * Matthew French 
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GOLD BADGES for previously listed Chapters 


CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY 


GEOR * Kayendatsyona 


ILLINOIS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


* Shreveport 


MINNESOTA 
* Hannah Cole WEST VIRGINIA 


* Colonel mised Morgan re 


SILVER BADGE Honor Roll Chapters 
1,212 GOLD BADGE Honor Roll Chapters 
1,340 TOTAL Honor Roll Chapters as of March 31, 1952 _ an i 
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‘Blue Stars on Gold Badges voi) 


ALABAMA 
Anne Phillips, Elizabeth Bradford ors 
ARKANSAS ths 
John McAlmont 
ARIZONA 
Maricopa 
CALIFORNIA 
Mission Canyon, San Rafael Hills 
FLORIDA 
Clearwater, Fort San Nicholas, Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Nancy Hart, Peter Early 
ILLINOIS 
Barbara Standish, Downers Grove, Eli 
Skinner, Illini, Waukegan 
KANSAS 
Henry Dawson 
LOUISIANA bie 
Long Leaf Pine, New Iberia, St. Denis, — 
Tallulah, Tangipahoa 
MICHIGAN 
Elizabeth Cass 
MINNESOTA 
Greysolon du Lhut, St. Paul Aas 
NEW MEXICO 
El Portal, Lew Wallace, Roswell 
NEW YORK 
OHIO 4 i 
Okemah, Wunagisa 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Thirty-Ninth Star 
VIRGINIA 


Fort Lewis, Henricopolis, Major George 


Gibson, Shadwell 


TWO BLUE STARS—$2 per member— 
# indicates previously listed as 1-Blue Star 
ALABAMA 

# Mobile 


261 Chapters have 1 BLUE STAR 
178 Chapters have 2 BLUE STARS © in 
93 Chapters have 3 BLUE 


One Blue Star—$1 per Member 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 
THREE BLUE STARS—$3 per member— 


Additional STATE HONORS 

~ ONE BLUE STAR STATE—West Virginia 
“3.Pin” STATES—Utah, New Mexico 
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CALIFORNIA 
El Redondo, # Santa Rosa 


# Thirteen Colonies 


FLORIDA 


# Abigail Wright Chamberlain, # Bertha 
Hereford Hall, # Cora Stickney Harper, 
# Osceola 


LOUISIANA 


# Abram Morehouse, Moses Shelby, 
# Spirit of ’76 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mansfield, # Minute Men, # Submit = 


Clark 


MINNESOTA 

_ # Captain John Holmes, Fort Snelling 

# Philadelphia, # Valley Forge ae pee 


# John Alexander, # Irvine-Welles wal. 


# General Jacob O'Dell 


# Port Washington 


# indicates previously listed as 1-Blue or 
2-Blue Stars 
CALIFORNIA 
# Tamalpais, # Tobias Lear 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
# Dorothy Hancock, # Patriot’s Memorial 


# Himmarshee ayit tee 


GEORGIA 
# Tomochichi 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fort Gaddis 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
# Harney Peak 
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Goode Mar 


D. A. R. marker placed on the grave 
of Dr. George Brown Goode in Oak 


_ Friday afternoon, April 11, by the Na- 
tional Society, under the direction of Mrs. 
‘Charles Haskell Danforth, Reporter General 


the Rev. 


who is a member of the National Society’s 
_ Advisory Committee, Mrs. Danforth made 
introductory remarks. 
Tribute to Dr. Goode as a S. A. R. was 
_ paid by Rear Admiral William Rea Fur- 
— long, President of the District of Columbia 
_ §. A. R.; Dr. Goode as Man and Scientist, 
_ by Paul H. Oehser, Chief Editorial Direc- 
tor, Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Goode 
and his contributions to the Smithsonian 
Institution, by Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
Secretary of the Institution; and Dr. 
Goode’s services to the D. A. R., by Mrs. 
- James B. Patton, President General, who 
_ unveiled the marker. Two solos were sung 
by Eugene N. Fry. The benediction was 
by Dr. Elson. Among those present was a 
_ relative of the Goode family, Mrs. James 
av Marsh, of Westminster, Md., Regent of 
the William Winchester Chapter. 
The marker’s inscription follows: “Dr. 
_ George Brown Goode, Born Feb. 13, 1851, 
New Albany, Ind., Died Sept. 6, 1896, 
_ Washington, D. C. In charge of the U. S. 
_ National Museum and Assistant Secretary 
_ of the Smithsonian Institution. Designer 
_ of the insigne of the D. A. R. and Chair- 
man of their first advisory committee. A 
- student of American History, of Literature 
and of Science. A genealogist and a loyal 
American patriot. Placed by the National 
Society, D. A. R., in grateful memory of 
a friend, April 11, 1952.” 
The marker was suggested by Mrs. Dan- 
forth in an article she wrote for the D. A. R. 
_ Macazine last July on the D. A. R. and 
the Smithsonian Institution. Hitherto Dr. 
Goode’s grave had not been marked in any 
way. The marker was approved by the 
National Board, at Mrs. Danforth’s recom- 
endation, the money being raised chiefly 
by voluntary subscription. 


Registrar General’s 
Honor Roll 
REBINDING FUND) 


Arkansas 
John Cain Chapter, $4. BARA RAR 

Florida MONTH. 
Mayaimi Chapter, $4. 

K Ni 
ansas 
Mrs. Howard Doyle—State Registrar, $4. 
Concordia Chapter, $2. 
Desire Tobey Sears Chapter, $4. 
Esther Lowrey Chapter, $1. OATS 
Hannah Jameson Chapter, $4. 
John Athey Chapter, $4. AGERE 
Kanza Chapter, $4. 
Oceanus Hopkins Chapter, $1. = 
Wichita Chapter, $4. een 

Kentucky 

Bland Ballard Chapter, $4. it 

John Malcolm Miller Chapter, $4. 


Mississippi 
Greenwood LeFlore Chapter, $4. 


Missouri 
Alexander Doniphan Chapter, $4. 
Bowling Green Chapter, $4. 
Kansas City Chapter, $4. 
Louisiana Purchase Chapter, $4. _ 
Salem Chapter, $4. 
Boudinot Chapter, $4. 
David Demarest Chapter, $4. 
Haddonfield Chapter, $4. 
Jemima Cundict Chapter, $4. 
Major Joseph Bloomfield Chapter, $4. 
Polly Wyckoff Chapter, $4. 


Pennsylvania 
Braddock Trail Chapter, $4. 
Shikelimo Chapter, $4. 


Texas 
Corpus Christi Chapter, $4. 


Virginia 
Colonel William Allen Chapter, $4 
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Hutchins-Grayson (Compton - Lyn- 
wood, Calif.), celebrated its first anniver- 
sary meeting at the home of Mrs. John E. 
Weaver. This home is filled with many 
very old heirlooms from the hostess’s home 
in South Carolina. 

The Chapter is unique in that its twenty 
charter members came from four cities 
within a radius of four miles of Compton. 
The Regent, Mrs. F. S. Gamble, presided 
at a short business session. Mrs. J. D. 
Hallick then talked on early California 
wills, some of which were tragic, while 
others were very humorous. The need of 
preserving them for future reference was 
stressed. 

In order to become better acquainted 
and enjoy the first birthday to the fullest, 
each member told some interesting facts 
about a Revolutionary ancestor. Some 
had brought family heirlooms and gave 
their history. 

The birthday cake with one candle was 
brought in on a musical cake plate play- 
ing “Happy Birthday,” and all sang to 
the Chapter’s first birthday. A social hour 
followed. 


Agnes Rice (Mrs. John E.) Weaver 
Chairman, Press Relations 


Isabella Weldin (Augusta, Kan.) , held 
a Guest Day Tea on February 7. Mrs. G. 
P. Skaer was Hostess, with Mrs. Ward 
Parry and Mrs. Frank Varner as Co- 
Hostesses. The opening ritual was used. 
Roll call was answered with Famous Feb- 
ruary Historical Birthdays. There were 
14 members and 14 guests present. The 
program consisted of films of Historic 
Williamsburg. Mrs. J. E. Mahannah and 
her husband had taken these pictures on 
a trip to Williamsburg and told many in- 
teresting things about the buildings and 
scenery. The tea table was lovely in red, 
white and blue. Spiced tea was served 
with dainty party cakes, mints and nuts. 
Eight members were attired in Colonial 
costumes. 


Mrs. Geraldine Stuckey Pouncey 


Recording and Corresponding Secretary 
and Press Relations Chairman 


With the Chapters 


_ the marker. 
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Fort Antes (Jersey Shore, Pa.). Dur- 
ing the week of July 1 to 8, 1951, the 
125th Anniversary of the founding of Jer- 
sey Shore was celebrated, with its reigning 
queen named for the Indian Princess 
Shawanna, whose grave was marked in 
1918 by Fort Antes Chapter. The head- 
stone reads: “Shawanna, daughter of Old 
Nichols, a friendly Seneca, last Indian 
girl in the West Branch Valley. Died Feb. 
1855, aged 16.” 

To this grave, on July 4, a long proces- 
sion of cars proceeded at 11:30 o’clock, 
immediately following a patriotic cere- 
mony under the now famous Tiadaghton 
Elm where the Fair Play Treaty was signed 
on July 4, 1776, which ceremony had been 
sponsored by the Centennial Committee. 

Here the Chapter Regent presided at a 
brief program, the Vice Regent offered 
prayer, and Queen Shawanna, in the per- 
son of Miss Edith Lauler, placed a floral 
spray on the grave and paid this floral 
tribute: “It is a great honor and privilege, 
Shawanna, for me, your namesake, to place 
these flowers upon your grave. I hope 
that in future years the citizens of Jersey 
Shore will pay you the respect and hom- 
age which is your due.” 

Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, President of 
the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, pre- 
sented interesting history of the Indian 
maiden. Coincidently, Colonel Shoemaker 
had been speaker when the Chapter placed 
This year the Chapter has 
studied local historic personages and in 
June plan to make «a pilgrimage to local 
historic spots. 

Mrs. Perry G. RussELL 
Publicity Chairman 


William Strong (Osceola, Ark.). On 
February 8 the William Strong Chapter 
entertained their Good Citizenship Girls 
at luncheon at the Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The statement, “Behind every great man 
has been an outstanding woman,” became 
a challenge to Daughters of the American 
Revolution, as they sought to preserve the 
ideals of their forefathers. As a result, 
the “Good Citizenship” program for High 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


The program, 
about 15 years old, already is reaping re- 
wards for its sponsors who annually pay 
public tribute to girls throughout the 

_ United States chosen for good citizenship 
attributes. 
High School girls chosen during the 
_ program’s existence have continued their 
_ excellent records in college, business and 
_ married life, a survey shows. The custom 
is to have a girl chosen in each High 
School where there is a Daughters of the 
American Revolution Chapter. This is 
_ done not by the D. A. R. Chapter or any 
member, but by the school students and 


_ faculty. This method has caused an un- 


usual distinction in the William Strong 
_ Chapter, which has members scattered 
throughout Northeastern Arkansas and 
_ Tennessee, along with a few in distant 
- States, which makes up a membership of 
87. 
Mrs. Smith Johnson, Marion, Ark., 
_ Chapter Chairman, introduced each local 
Chairman, who in turn introduced the 


Good Citizenship Girl from her local High 


William Strong Chapter’s eleven winners 
are: Patsy Nunnally, Wilson High School; 
Kathleen Montgomery, Crawfordsville 
High School; Bille Sue Clark, Luxora 
- High School; Judy Billings, Wynne High 
- School; Lila Mettler, Turrell High School; 
_ Shirley Bagwell, Keiser High School; Au- 
_drey Haw, Earle High School; Carolyn 
Reid, Osceola High School; Irene Billings, 
_ Marion High School; Barbara Jean Chad- 
_ wick, Hughes High School; Katherine 
Davis, Forrest City High School. 
_ These girls expressed the thought, that 
to be a Good Citizen it was first necessary 
to be a Christian. 


Maureen Norris (Mrs. Samuel F.) 
Press Relations Chairman 


Black Beaver (Norman, Okla.). Black 
Beaver Chapter has had a very interesting 
year. In April seven members drove to 
Anadarko, to participate in the unveiling 
of a marker erected by the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, in honor of Black Beaver, 
whose grave is nearby, and for whom our 
Chapter was named. The inscription 
reads: “Black Beaver, Famous Delaware 
Indian, Interpreter for U. S. Dragoon 
expedition to Plains Indians, Southwest 
Oklahoma, 1834. Captain !ndian Scouts 
in Mexican War. Guide to Far West for 
many expeditions, including Captain Mar- 
cy’s escort to emigrants in Gold Rush to 
California, and for the troops evacuated 
from U. S. Posts in Indian Territory to 
Kansas, 1861.” 

Memorial Day saw the fulfillment of a 
Chapter wish of long standing, when we 
placed beautiful bronze D. A. R. markers 
on the graves of 13 deceased members. 

Our main Fall event was a lovely an- 
tique doll show, and silver tea, given with 
the dual purpose of acquainting Norman 
women with Chapter members and projects 
and raising money for our needs. We have 
two other guest events each year. 

During our annual conservation drive 
we collected and distributed the following: 
16 large boxes of clothing to Bacone Col- 
lege, and to Indian and other needy fami- 
lies. To several libraries, more than 60 
books and numerous magazine files of 
permanent value. To Central State Hos- 
pital, 635 magazines, ten pounds of sheet 
music, 35 hats with trimmings to be used 
in occupational therapy, as well as 18 
pounds of rug and quilt scraps and numer- 
ous scarfs and purses. To the Oklahoma 
Cerebral Palsy Institute, 432 greeting 
cards, toys, records and washcloths, and 
dolls made and dressed by members of 
the Junior Committee. These drives con- 
tinue throughout the year under our alert 
Conservation Committee. They enable us 
to be of service to our community and 


use Chapter funds for D. A. R. projects. 


Mrs. ELMER Capsuaw, Regent 


John Davis (Abilene, Tex.). Miss 
Nancy McMeans, 1542 North Eighth St., 
Abilene, Texas, was first-place winner in 
the National Essay League of America con- 
test. The loving cup given as prize was 
donated by the John Davis Chapter. 
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Nancy was a senior in Abilene High 
School at the time. Her subject was “My 
Age.” She treated it from a psychological 
standpoint, terming this the age of fear. 
She pointed out the hold fear has on the 
age in practically every department of 
life. Fear of sickness, lack of security, 
age, death, war, the atom bomb—the age 
of insurance! 


Nancy McMeans ay 


Nancy was a transfer from Delta High 
School, Delta, Colo. In Delta she received 
the Good Citizenship award given annually 
by the Capt. John Gunnison Chapter, 
D. A. R.; she was also chosen to attend the 
Colorado Girls’ State. 

This year she has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the John Davis Chapter. Her 
Revoiutionary ancestor was Capt. Joseph 
Slate of Bernardston, Mass. He was Cap- 
tain of the 4th Co. of the 5th Hampshire 
Co. Nancy is the daughter of Mary Kath- 
erine Slate McMeans MacDougall (Mrs. 
Harold A.). 

: Mrs. E. L. HARWELL 
Chairman, Press Relations 


Commonwealth (Richmond, Va.). 
Commonwealth Chapter celebrated _ its 
Golden Jubilee, February 6, with Miss Ger- 
trude S. Carraway, Vice President Gen- 
eral and Editor, D. A. R. Macazing, as 
guest speaker. 

Mrs. George Hewes Ross, Regent, pre- 
sided and introduced honored guests, in- 
cluding Mrs. Everett L. Repass, Vice Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, 
National Chairman, National Defense; 
Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, State Regent 


of Virginia, and the following State Offi- 
cers: Vice Regent, Mrs. C. Bernard Bailey ; 
Chaplain, Mrs. L. F. Shelburne; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Thurman B. Towill; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Henry E. 
Davis; Treasurer, Mrs. H. Richard Allen; 
Registrar, Mrs. John R. Jolly; and Li- 
brarian, Mrs. William J. Smith. 

The program started with a luncheon at 
the Jefferson Hotel for honored guests, 


past Chapter Regents, Chapter Officers, 
Board members, and Regents of the six 
4st _ other Chapters in Richmond. 


The celebration was held in the spacious 
hotel auditorium, starting with a proces- 


_ sional led by pages, Miss Janet Swann 
_Herrink carrying the colors. 


Greetings 


were brought by the Mayor of Richmond, 
the Hon. T. Nelson Parker; and Dr. G. 
_ McLaren Brydon, representing Richmond 


Chapter, Sons of the American Revolu- 


tion. Mrs. Duncan made a short talk 


extending congratulations. 

____ Special tribute was paid Mrs. Hampton 
Fleming, National and State Parliamen- 
__ tarian and past Regent, honored for her 


long and outstanding service. Common- 
wealth Chapter, with membership of 221, 
is the largest in Virginia. Mrs. S. Henry 
Jorg had a difficult task to condense high- 
lights of fifty years. On nine occasions 
the Chapter has been honored by the 
presence of the President General. 

Miss Carraway’s address was extremely 
interesting as she summarized “The Ac- 
complishments of the Daughters of the 


COMMONWEALTH’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mrs. George Hewes Ross, Regent, (right) cuts 
the birthday cake at the 50th Anniversary cele- 
bration, with Mrs. Hampton Fleming, National 
Parliamentarian (left) and Miss Gertrude Carra- 
way, Editor of the D. A. R. Magazine (center). 


Times-Dispatch Staff Photo. 
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It was enthusias- 


Pru received by the Chapter and the 


additional guests, members of the other 
Richmond Chapters. Following the in- 
- formal reception, the large Birthday Cake 

was cut by the Regent, and the guests 
enjoyed refreshments. 


E.isaBeTH Apams Ross, Regent 


Jean Espy (Fort Madison, Iowa), cele- 
brated its golden anniversary November 
10, with a luncheon in the Country Club’s 
dining room overlooking the Mississippi 
River—which, incidentally, flows east and 
through Fort Madison! 


tapers, small yellow mums, and smilax 
sprayed with gold. The golden theme was 
© carried out in the salad, the ice cream and 
the mints decorated with golden 51’s. 
Mrs. A. B. Howard led the singing of 
patriotic songs, and accompanied Mr. 
Floyd Sells, guest soloist. 

Members of neighboring Chapters, 
guests, and Chapter members totaled about 

sixty. 
2 Mrs. George L. Owings, State Vice Re- 
gent from Marshalltown, Iowa, was guest 
speaker. Three charter members, Mrs. J. 
M. Casey, Mrs. I. R. Campbell, and Miss 
Florence Johnson, as well as a_ great- 
granddaughter of the Revolution, Miss 
Margaret Lowrie, were in attendance. 


Elinor Smith Roan, Regent 


Battle of Alamance (Burlington, 
N. C.), gave a tea featuring the lovely 
Rosalie Gown and a collection of his- 
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torical antiques February 8. The home 
of Mrs. R. K. Lasley, a Williamsburg type 
of red brick furnished entirely with an- 
tiques, proved an ideal setting. 

Mrs. A. B. Holmes, Regent, wore the 
exquisite white taffeta Rosalie gown, per- 
fect picture of ante-bellum days. She, 
completing her third successful year as 
Regent this Spring, inaugurated the annual 
teas, the other two being musical. 

Receiving in the living room with Mrs. 
Holmes were Mrs. James Cowan, Vice 
Regent; Mrs. W. N. Jefferies, Miss Florine 
Robertson and Mrs. David M. Harman, 
Past Regents. Tea was poured by Mrs. G. 
A. Kernodle, National Vice Chairman of 
Conservation, also State Chairman of The 
Alamance Battleground Committee, a proj- 
ect in which she has shown great interest 
for a number of years and has devoted 
much time and effort in attempting to 
obtain national recognition for the battle- 
field where more than 2,000 Regulators 
met Governor Tryon’s forces on May 16, 
1771. 

The antiques were displayed in the li- 
brary. Outstanding were the sword of 
Col. John Steele, many Revolutionary 
period land grants, deeds, a New York 
Morning Post dated Nov. 7, 1783, in which 
was “Washington’s Farewell Orders to the 
Armies of the United States” and the 
Ulster County Gazette, January, 1800, 
which carried an article entitled, “Wash- 
ington Entombed, George Town, Dec. 
20th.” The exhibit included the original 
bell used in calling out the Regulators for 
meetings and for the famous Battle of 


The bell has been passed down 


Mrs. A. B. Holmes, Regent of Battle of Ala- 
mance Chapter, in Rosalie gown at Chapter tea, 
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to the Long family and at present is 
housed with the State Historical Commis- 
sion. 


Exceptional interest was shown in small 
dolls representing Pre-Revolution and 
Pre-Civil War Periods, property of Mrs. 
Jesse Parker of Hillsboro. 

More than two hundred guests attended 
the tea. 

Mrs. David M. Harman 
hye Past Regent 


Thomas Nelson (Arlington, Va.). The 
Regent recently entertained the Junior 
Membership Committee with a view to 
organizing JAC Clubs. Mrs. Faust Day, 
Past State Chairman of JAC, was invited; 
also Mrs. Crist, Chapter Chairman for this 
project; and Mrs. Samuel Vanderslice, 
Chairman of the Junior Committee. Six 
members and two guests attended. (Both 
guests are now members. ) 


Mrs. Day explained the requirements, 
purposes and various ways of organizing 
the Clubs, and aroused the keenest interest 
of everyone present. One of our newest 
members, Mrs. Heywood Florer, great- 
granddaughter of a Real Granddaughter, 
told of a club she had organized for her 
young daughter and said she would en- 
large this group for a JAC Club. This 
she did and called it the “William Walton 
Club,” in honor of her D. A. R. ancestor. 
Thus began our first JAC Club. 


Mrs. George Hughes has just organized 
our second JAC Club. Thirteen young- 
sters attended and officers were elected. 
They voted on a name for their club, and 
“Abraham Lincoln” won, so their first 
regular meeting was held on February 12, 
at which the officers were installed. 

We have two Vice Chairmen, Mrs. 
Florer and Mrs. Hughes, both JAC or- 
ganizers, and if you could hear them tell 
about the enthusiasm shown by the chil- 
dren you would want to start a JAC Club 
at once. We hope to have several more 
ere long. 

Our Junior Membership Committee was 
organized just a year ago and in addition 
to the above it has, in this short time, 
increased its membership fifty percent, 
made substantial contributions to the 
Helen Pouch scholarship, National Build- 
ing Fund, Blue Ridge Building Fund, Bell 
Tower, and has participated in many other 


Chapter projects. These young ladies are 
very interested and enthusiastic about 
their work and derive much pleasure from 
their meetings. 

Mrs. L. P. Mirick, Regent 


Great John Mathis (Manahawkin, 
N. J.) paid tribute to its oldest member, 
Mrs. Adelaide Cranmer. Presenting “Miss 
Addie,” as she is fondly called, with a 
token of flowers, the Historian told the 
story of her life. Members accompanied 
with old-time songs. 

Adelaide Cranmer, daughter of Louis 
and Eliza Bragg, was born in Tuckerton 
ninety-four years ago. Her father cap- 
tained a three-masted schooner sailing: be- 
tween New York and foreign countries. 
Tuckerton then was still an important sea- 
port. She remembers, as a child of five, 
accompanying her mother to roll bandages 
during the Civil War. In Summer Captain 
Bragg sailed to the New England States, 
often taking his daughter along. It was 
on these trips that he brought back stone 
used in building the Washinton Monument. 

Adelaide married C. Henry Cranmer and 
lived at the Old Tavern in Manahawkin. 
This was the tavern where Captain Ran- 
dolph and the men of the Fifth Militia— 
the Sopers, Camburns, Cranmers, Cranes 
and others—met during the Revolution. 

Mrs. Cranmer, always interested in 
affairs around her, is a charter member of 
Great John Mathis Chapter and headed 


our first three-generation group, her 


MRS, C. HENRY CRANMER 
Age 94 Years 
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MANAHAWKIN TAVERN 


Sis Headquarters for Fifth Company, Second 
Monmouth Militia, 1776-83. 


‘aaa, Mrs. Leon Hazelton, and grand- 

daughters, Edna Hazelton and _ Irene 
Cramer (our Regent) being members at 
the same time. 

Edna, Building Fund Chairman, sent 
each member a penny requesting that they 
save pennies of the same date and bring 
them to the Anniversary Dinner. The 

result was gratifying. She also held a 
_ parcel-post sale, further increasing the 
- fund. Doris Hazelton, wife of Mrs. Cran- 
ers grandson, is our Chairman of Ap- 
roved Schools. Her sales of homemade 
cakes have helped that work. 
Mention a pilgrimage and Mrs. Cranmer 
is ready to go. Her attendance is mar- 
velous. She is an inspiration to all. 


Eleanor W. Cranmer, Historian. 


Washington Heights (New York, 
N. Y.). This Chapter held its 55th Anni- 
versary celebration with a luncheon at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel on February 16 in the 
Washington Square Room with its attrac- 
tive murals adding much to the picture. 

The Regent, Mrs. Elmer W. Robinson, 
presided with Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Pouch as honored guests; also Mrs. 
Howard Steiner, State Chairman of Mo- 
tion Pictures, and other Regents from New 
York Chapters. The Rev. Joseph S. Min- 
niss, Vicar of the Chapel of the Interces- 
sion, Trinity Parish, gave the invocation 
and an excellent address following the 
delicious luncheon. 

Dr. Minniss said we have America as 
one of God’s gifts; therefore to us is given 
charge of holding on to what is good, to 
be passed on to others as we are expected 
to do as people so blessed by God. He con- 
gratulated Washington Heights Chapter in 
having held to the finest things in fifty-five 
years, but we must go on to greater things. 

Mrs. Lane, Regent of Battle Pass Chap- 
ter, read her clever little poem on “Hus- 


bands of Regents” which was much en- 
joyed by the audience of eighty-five 

Mr. Pouch, husband of our beloved 
Honorary President General, made a stir- 
ring address on the Boy Scouts. 

We had the rare treat of listening to 
Mr. Ivar Ivarson, baritone, in an unusual 
program of songs. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Clinton H. Reed. We had the 
pleasure of hearing from our guests and 
Regents, including several of this Chapter’s 
past Regents. 

Mrs. Pouch spoke of her feeling, as we 
all did, that her husband had made a fine 
address, and he reciprocated in a happy 
vein about his deep interest in all she has 
done in the D. A. R. for so many years. 

The spirit of cheer and good fellowship 
prevailed at this Anniversary milestone. 

Rs Mrs. Thomas W. Hotchkiss 
First Vice Regent 


General Asa Danforth (Syracuse, 
N. Y.) celebrated its thirty-fifth birthday 
Thursday, February 21, at the home of 
Mrs. Sidney W. Bisgrove. 

Mrs. Charles J. Wells, Regent, presided. 

Charter members honored were: Mrs. 
Harlow B. Ansell, Mrs, Perley H. Mark- 
ham, Mrs. Fred W. Melvin, Mrs. Winfred 
L. Potter, Mrs. Walter A. Ridings, Mrs. 
Frederick J. Schoonmaker, Mrs. Edwin C. 
Scott, Mrs. Edwin M. Stanton, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Williams. 

Three songs were sung under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mabel S. Chase: “Auld Lang 
Syne,” “Keep The Home Fires Burning,” 
and “God Bless America.” 

Past Regents living are: Mrs. Winfred L. 
Potter, 1928-1932; Mrs. Fred W. Melvin, 
1932-1938; Mrs. Perley H. Markham, 
1938-1941; Mrs. Frank C. Love, 1944- 
1947. Mrs. Wells paid tribute to them. 

Mrs. Henry H. Fellows gave a history 
of work done by the Chapter. 

Past Regents served at the dining table 
centered by a birthday cake. Mrs. B. 
Abbott Meech was Chairman of Hostesses. 

Highlights of Chapter work include 
dedication in 1932 of a memorial tablet 
in the Village Cemetery, Marcellus, Onon- 
daga County, containing names of forty- 
seven Revolutionary Soldiers buried in that 
cemetery. Records of Soldiers by Mrs. 
Fellows. 

In 1932 a bond from the First World 
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War matured and the Board voted to use 
it for Student Loan Work. Besides, Miss 
Anna E. Foote paid tuition of a young man 
through Syracuse University through the 
Chapter Treasurer. 

Mrs. Robert Burns, former Regent, 
wrote and directed several pageants. Two 
were “The President’s General” and “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

Also a “Pageant of Syracuse” in 1936, 
on the shores of Onondaga Lake Parkway, 
sponsored by Chapter and Americanization 
League, depicting landing of Jesuit Priests. 
Directed by Mrs. Edwin C. Scott. General 
Manager, Mrs. Wallace Williams. 

In 1949 Chapter was a “Gold Star” 
Chapter. 


Norwalk (Norwalk, Conn.). During 
Norwalk’s Tercentenary Celebration Nor- 
walk Chapter, under Mrs. Francis Reilley’s 
leadership, dedicated the second largest 
Red Oak tree known. Called “Ex- 


Mrs. Fred W. Melvin 
Press Relations Chairman 


Champion,” by the American Forestry 
Association, it was brought to the Asso- 
ciation’s attention by Wilbur Smith, prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Mrs. G. Harold Welch, State Regent, 
Mrs. Ronald Mackenzie, State Vice Regent, 
and Mayor Irving Freese were also honor 
guests. The city is planting 300 trees on 
land surrounding the Old Town House, 
leased to the Norwalk Chapter. 

As the oak is on property owned by the 
N. Y., N. H. and Hartford Railroad, the 
railroad was represented by B. F. Bardo 
and Samuel Creag. Boy Scouts led the 
National Anthem. This was in charge of 
Mrs. Louis Hartman and Mrs. Howard 
Fenner. 

In marking the tree, Norwalk Chapter 
is fulfilling a tradition started years ago 


in marking many points of interest. . 
of the battle on Flax Hill July 12, 1779, 
was marked in 1896; also where British — 
landed under General Tryon preparatory 
to the burning of Norwalk in July, 1779, — 
and a marker on France Street, commemo- — 
rating Norwalk’s burning. i 
A tea was enjoyed in the pre-Revolu- | 
tionary home of Miss Lucy Brinkerhoff. 
Mrs. Harold Mixer, Chairman, was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Peter Tiagwad, Mrs. Wil- = 
liam Kuhn, Mrs. Frank Hadley, Mrs. Elli- 
son Merrell, Mrs. Ernest Albin. Dressed _ : a 
in Colonial costumes, Ruth Tiagwadyand 
Linda Albin helped serve. BEE ic 


Norwalk Chapter participated in : 
Tercentenary parade. Its float, depicting 
the famous painting, “Spirit of °76,’ won _ 
fourth prize. Below the painting tableau, 
Mrs. Nelson Gorham, Mrs. John Steuber, — 
Mrs. Merrell and Mrs. Hartman, dressed 
in 1892 costumes, represented Charter — 
members, welcoming Mrs. J. Clare Loudon — 
and Mrs. Paul Ravell, newest Chapter _ 
members. Mrs. Harold Chase was Float 
Chairman, aided by Mrs. Elton Snell and _ 
Mrs. Edward S. Merritt. Mrs. Chase was _ 


Tercentenary Committee, Secretary. 


Isaac Van Wart (Van Wert, Ohio.). 
In recognition of the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, the February meeting 
of this Chapter, in the home of Mrs. C. B. | 
Pollock, was highlighted by the presenta- 
tion of a costume play. The Recording 
Secretary of Ohio D. A. R., Mrs. Arthur T. 
Davis of Alliance, was guest of honor. 
The play, “Ladies in Moonlight,” is a_ 
Samuel French production, written by | 
Besse Patterson Gephart. The local cast — 
was chosen from Chapter members, and _ 


directed by Mrs. Miller English, The 


Adele Preyer Hartman 
First Vice Regent 
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scene is laid in Smithsonian Institution, 
_ Washington, D. C., in historic Presidents’ 
Hall, and brings to life wives of five of 
the nation’s early Presidents. 
‘*Darkness has fallen, the last visitor 
gone. A full moon gradually dispels the 
shadows within the Hall, and brings into 
bold relief the famous group of “First 
Ladies” standing so quietly in their places. 
There is a faint stir among the silent 

figures, the rustle of silken gowns, and the 
low murmur of voices, as they slowly 
_ awaken in the moonlight. Soon they are 
engaged in spirited conversation, they dis- 
-euss their illustrious husbands, comment 
upon present-day affairs, and recall some 
of their own great triumphs in the long 
ago. 
_ The moonlight slowly fades, they hear 
_ the approaching footsteps of the Watch- 
man, and once more withdraw into dig- 
nified silence. Quietly they slip back into 
their accustomed places and fall asleep; 
but for one dramatic hour they have lived 
again. 
A prologue by Mrs. O, W. Priddy intro- 
- duced the play. The cast included Mrs. 
_ Roger Thompson as Martha Washington; 
_ Mrs: George Sells, Abigail Adams; Mrs. 
- Thomas Eldredge, Dolly Madison; Mrs. 
~ Lorin Gilland, Mary Todd Lincoln; Mrs. 
Frank Pennell, Julia Dent Grant; Mrs. C. 
B. Pollock, the Watchman. 

This play is recommended for any 
patriotic occasion. 


Miss Zelma Yoh, Regent. 
Abendschone (Eureka Springs, Ark.) 


was organized at Eureka Springs Dec. 5, 
- 1951. The monthly meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. H. A. Manning. 


Society since 1900, and has 


The meeting was opened with a prayer 
from the ritual, followed by the Pledge of 
Allegiance and the American’s Creed led 
by Constance Heacox. Ruth Fuller Cross 
led the National Anthem. 

The following appointed members were 
confirmed by the organizing members: 
Regent, Mrs. George Russ; Vice Regent, 
Mrs. Vinnie Hadley; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Everett Webber; Treasurer, Mrs. H. 
A. Manning; Corresponding Secretary, 
Constance Heacox. 

In addition to the organizing members, 
there were several guests interested in 
becoming members. 

The next meeting was held at the home 
of Mrs. Claude Fuller with Mrs. Beulah 
McBee in charge of the program on the 
life of Rheinhold Abendschone for whom 
the Chapter was named. 

It was voted to hold the charter member- 
ship open for a time so that prospective 
members may have time to fill out their 
application papers. Meetings will be held 
the second Friday of each month. 

Olga Gibson Webber 


Press Relations Chairman 


Old Washington Tree (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) is honored in having two families of 
four generations in its membership. 


FOUR GENERATIONS: Mrs. Ed- 
mund H. Kase (Mary Cook); Mrs. 


Joseph Faltermayer (Mabel Cook 
Kase); Mrs. Henry V. Harrison (Mary 
Faltermayer); and Baby Elizabeth 
Wynne Harrison. 


Mrs. Frederick E. Stow, the great-grand- 
mother, has been a member of the National 
eleven bars for 
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ancestors who fought in the Revolutionary 
War from the State of Connecticut. 

Mrs. Richard F. Wardner, daughter of 
Mrs. Stow, is Senior President of the Penn 
Tree Society, C. A. R., sponsored by the 
Chapter. Mrs. Wardner’s daughter, Mrs. 
James D. Seitzer, became a Charter mem- 
ber of our Chapter on her eighteenth birth- 
day. Baby Deborah Jane Seitzer is a mem- 
ber of the Penn Tree Society, C. A. R. 
Their Revolutionary ancestor is Josiah 
Cowles. 


FOUR GENERATIONS: Mrs. Fred- 
erick E. Stow (Jane Cowles); Mrs. 
Rickard F. Wardner (Elizabeth Stow) ; 
Mrs. James D. Seitzer (Betty Jane 


Wardner); and Little Deborah Jane Cae 


Seitzer. 


Mrs. Edmund H. Kase, the great-grand- 


mother, and her daughter, Mrs. Joseph 
Faltermayer, have been members of the 
National Society since 1921; Mrs. Henry 
V. Harrison, daughter of Mrs. Faltermayer, 
is a Charter member of Old Washington 
Tree Chapter and her baby daughter, 
Elizabeth Wynne Harrison, a member of 
the Penn Tree Society, C. A. R. The Revo- 
lutionary ancestor is Downs Edmunds. 

Old Washington Tree Chapter was named 
to memorialize an incident in General 
Washington’s activities during the Revolu- 
tionary War. According to old records, 
the General stood beneath the spreading 
branches of a huge chestnut tree, which 
stood on the west bank of the Delaware 
River, at Coryells Ferry, now New Hope, 
Pa. Under the old tree, Washington com- 
manded his forces preparatory to crossing 
the river. The Old Tree stood on the river 
bank until 1893. 


Mrs. John L. Clarke, Regent 


George Mason 
(Continued from page 731) 


to be nominated by the National Society 
of Colonial Dames of America and ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Virginia. 
The writer was among the many who | 
journeyed to Gunston Hall on the 12th of | 
May two years ago. Instead of blossoms 
and warm sunshine, it was a day of driv- 
ing rain and penetrating cold. But the 
number of devotees of this handsome his- _ 
toric mansion was too great to be accom- 
modated within its walls; protected some- 
what by canopies, we sat in the garden and | 
forgot the numbing, chill downpour, while | 
we listened to the program dedicating the 
place as a perpetual memorial to George — 
Mason. 
With the present enlightened restoration _ 
nearing completion, it is hoped that an— 
ever-increasing volume of visitors will | 
come under the spell of Gunston Hall, and, — 
through it, gain insight into the life and 
ideals of the great Virginian who con- 
tributed so lastingly to our individual 
freedoms, which are the bulwark of the | 


United States Flag 
(Continued from page 714) A, ost wa 


fly over every American soldier’s grave. 
Now, standing at rest in its place, its folds — 
whisper of the dreams and aspirations of | 
men of all times, of their struggle to make 
thé dream come true. It whispers to us — 
of days of peace and beauty in a clean, | 
green land, of men laboring at the work — 
that conquers fortune. 

Unfurled to the breeze against the blue 
sky, it proudly shouts to us with all the — 
vigor of the men whose life-blood gives us — 
its red that the integrity of its blue must — 
be kept pure so that its white—the white — 
for liberty and freedom—may be kept un- — 
sullied, free from all stain of tyranny. __ 

Knowing the history of our Flag makes se 
us reverence it the more, makes our hearts _ 
beat stronger as we pledge allegiance to ee 
the “Flag of the United States of America . 
and to the Republic for which it stands, 
One Nation indivisible, with Liberty and 


Justice for all.” 
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John McCoy. 


Blythe IL 


Wilson Knox. 
i. Mary Rebecca Knox (2-6-1877, 


Davidson, N. C. 


Moultrie, Ga. 


_ Durdoff and William Clayton Heller. 


and J. Mark Ritchie. 
a’, Charles Alexander Ritchie 


e’. Rebecca Ritchie (5-5-1911). 


(1944). 


4’. Paul Lee Purdy (12-23-1949). 


for treatment of lepr 


THE SIX ALEXANDERS WHO SIGNED THE 
MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


A Genealogy Compiled by Descendants under the Direction of othe pk 
4 


MRS. BENJAMIN W. INGRAM 


Eloise Alexander 6- 
12-1897) m. 5-6-1828 Marshall Rudolphus McCoy 2. Robert Manton Wood (12-30-1945). 
(3-19-1807, 5-12-1854) son of Ester Frazier and 3’. Nancy Elizabeth Wood (6-20-1949). 


a. (4-29-1851, 8-18-1908) m. 
2-24-1876 John Alexander Knox (5-29-1846, 11- c’. Mary Stuart Wilson (6-1-1913) in Korea m. 
1-1920) son of Martha Jetton and Robert Jay 4-17-1943 Samuel Anthony Mason, son of Charles 


5-25-1945) 
(11-16- 2’. Charlotte Anothy Mason (12-17-1950) 


m, 9-24-1902 Samuel M. Whithers M.D. 
1876, 9-4-1938) son of William Banks Whithers, d’. Robert Manton Wilson, Jr., M.D. (11-14- 


1’. Samuel M. Whithers III (10-20-1946). 

ii. Martha Jane Knox (2-28-1878) m. 9-6-1905 {’. Th Edwin Wils 12-22-1917) i 
Charles Estes Ritchie (2-28-1878) son of Mattie Korea 


f’. Mary Ritchie (7-6-1912, 5-27-1914) 

g’. Virginia Ritchie (9-14-1913, 7-4-1914). 

h’, Ritchie (12-3-1914) m. 9-25-1948 

: ille, N. C. Wilbur Randolph Stafford Archie Cunnin 
(2-14-1914) son of Landona Barbe and Kemper Belle Cunning 


mb Stafford. 
1’. Wilbur Randolph Stafford (9-25-1949). 
2’. Margaret Anne Stafford (1-15-1951). 
i’. Catherine Parks Ritchie (6-5-1916) m. 


3’. William Richard Purdy (5-3-1946). 


a’. Sarah Elizabeth ‘Wilson 


Korea m. 6-27-1939 William C. Wood son of 
Russell Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1’. William Russell Wood (6-9-1941). 


b’. James Stephenson Wilson, M.D. (11-11- 


1. Violet Jane McCoy (2-26-1829, 4-18-1899) 1911) in K . 6-10-1987 Edna May N 
m. 11-9-1848 Richard Franklin Blythe (3-22-1824, 
10-5-1885) son of Isabelle Nantz and Samuel 1’. Elizabeth Stuart Wilson (2-4-1940). 


2’. Patricia Susan Wilson (8-8-1944). 
3’. James Stephenson Wilson, Jr. (11-4-1949). 


E. Mason of Hampton, Va. 
1’. Katherine Stuart Mason (4-7-1944). 


1914) in St. Louis, Mo. m. Ellen Douglas Gray 


a’. William B. Whithers (8-1-1903) Mayor of (6-13-1920) daughter of Rev. Arthur Gray of 


Richmond, Va. 


___b’, Samuel M. Whithers, Jr., M.D. (1-30-1905) 1’. Robert Manton Wilson III (3-5-1948 
U. S. Army—Major Medical Corps m. 12-21-1945 
_ Elizabeth Maye Heller, daughter of Lena Ellen 


2’. Ellen Douglas Wilson (9-4-1950). 

e’. John Knox Wilson, M.D. (5-29-1916) in 
Korea m. 4-20-1948 Nancy Duprey daughter of 
Dudley Duprey of Greensboro, N. C. 

1’. Elizabeth Ann Wilson (7-15-1949). 


g’. Joseph Franklin Wilson, M.D. (8-16-1919) 


Colonel in U.S. A 627 wd in Korea Martha Richardson, M.D. 
olonel in U. S. Army m. atricla daughter of Kenneth Richards 

Eliza Hurley (2-15-1909) daughter of Alice Jen- of of Comms, 

kins and A. Thomas Hurley of Raleigh, N. C. 

l’. Patricia Elizabeth Ritchie (7-13-1940). 

2’. Alice Jane Ritchie (6-24-1943). 

b’. John Knox Ritchie (10-25-1927, 7-27-1936). 

c’. James Edward Ritchie (12-2-1908). 

d’. Sara Elizabeth Ritchie (1-23-1910). 


1’. Joseph Franklin Wilson, Jr. (2-21-1951) in 
Osaka, Japan. 

iv. Susan Isabel Knox (3-22-1882, 7-17-1950) 
m. 5-25-1910 Baxter Brown Wilson (5-31-1885) 
son of Alice Brown and Haywood E. Wilson. 

a’. Alice Neal Wilson (8-24-1913) m. 6-28-1938 
Frank Watts Ashley (12-1-1914) son of Mattie Jo 
Watts and Frank Lewis Ashley. 

1’. Franklin Bascom Ashley (4-18-1942). 

2’. Susan Wilson Ashley (8-22-1946). 

b’. Margaret Evelyn Wilson (9-2-1914) m. 
Graham (5-6-1916) son of 
and Thomas O. Graham, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

1’. Linda Wahleah Graham (3-14-1944), 

2’. David Archie Graham (11-1-1946). 


3’. John Stuart Graham (9-27-1948). 

12-1938 at Statesville, N. C. Frank Kerr Purdy c’. Baxter Brown Wilson, Jr. (1-23-1917) m. 
son of Mamie Langley and Paul L. Purdy. 
1’. Frank Kerr Purdy II (6-9-1939). 
2’. Charles Langley Purdy (11-19-1944, 11-26- 1’. Sarah Virginia Wilson (4-2-1950). 


2-8-1947 Eleanor L. Young (12-25-1920) daughter 
of Emma E. Blakely and R. A. Young. 


d’, Sarah Knox Wilson (1-11-1920). 
e’, David Rolston Wilson (3-18-1924) m. 10- 
4-1947 Mary Courtney Yandle (7-23-1925) 


; Revs Bessie Lorene Knox (7-19-1880) Mission- daughter of Mary Matthews and James M. 
a. for forty years m. 10-12-1909 at Yandle. 

Seoul, Korea, Robert Manton Wilson, M.D. (1-11- v. Hattie Octavia Knox (1-13-1884, died in 

- 1880) Missionary in ae for forty years, noted Korea 5-9-1924) Missionary in Korea m. 12-6-1922 


: in Seoul, Korea. Rev. Samuel K. Dodson from 
in Hamburg, Arkansas. 


(1782) 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


a’. Harriet Dodson (5-8-1924) in Korea m. 
Jesse Harper. 

1’. John Harper. 

2’. Joseph Harper. 

vi. Violet Blythe Knox (9-17-1886, 1-28-1950) 
m. 12-28-1926 in Korea the 2nd wife of Rev. 
Samuel K. Dodson from Hamburg, Arkansas. 

vii. John Wilson Knox (6-11-1888) m. 10-25-1916 
Clara Adell Walker (5-13-1885) daughter of 
Elizabeth Jane Mitchell and Rufus Milton Walker. 

a’. Virginia Walker Knox (9-29-1917) m. 
Ernest J. Long (10-28-1908) son of Ella May 
Beard and Junius Gaither Long. 

1’. Sarah Jane Long (1-29-1947). 

2’. Judith Lorene Long (7-7-1949). 

b’. John Wilson Knox, Jr. (8-7-1919) m. 11- 
24-1945 in Berkley, Calif. Evelyn Haines (8-5- 
1921) daughter of Gladys Farnham and Clarence 
Haines. 

1’. Clarence Doyle Knox (8-15-1947). 

2’. Gladys Megan Knox (8-14-1951). 

c’. Rufus Craven Knox (12-30-1922) m. 2-13- 
1943 Margaret Louise Carrigen (1-4-1946) 
daughter of Luella Campbell and James P. 
Carrigen. 

1’. Rufus Leonard Knox (4-15-1944). 

’, James David Knox (9-22-1946). 

’. Rodger Dale Knox (7-29-1951). 

d’. Cloyd Alexander Knox (11-18-1924) m. 9- 
3-1949 Genevia Helms (12-9-1924) dau. of Nellie 
Stewart and Thomas Lee Helms. 

e’. Hilda Mitchel Knox (3-8-1927). 

viii. Robert Franklin Knox (9-5-1890) m. 1- 
29-1919 Margaret Price (9-22-1901) dau. of 
Janie Vance and James D. Price. 

a’. Edythe Lorene Knox (11-11-1919, 7-10- 
1947) m. 1-8-1942 Chester Cook (3-27-1915) son 
of Augusta Chester and James M. Cooke. 

1’. Susan Lorene Cooke (2-4-1943). 

b’. Robert Franklin Knox, Jr. (5-9-1922). 

c’. Nancy Jane Knox (9-6-1924) m. 10-4-1945 
John Leroy Fuller (12-31-1920) son of Mary and 
John Fuller. 

. John Lee Fuller (7-28-1947). 
. Linda Marie Fuller (8-15-1949). 

b. John Franklin Blythe (4-2-1853, d. infancy) 

c. Marshall McCoy Blythe (7-20-1855, 4-8- 
1932) m. Mary Ann Beard (10-23-1869) dau. of 
J. Francis Marion Beard and Katie Alexander 
dau. of Ezekial Alexander and Mary Ann 
McGeachy. 

i. Rebecca McCoy Blythe (8-22-1891) m. 7-9- 
1910 Harry Cleatus Knox (5-15-1889, 8-31-1951) 
son of Emma and Joe Knox. 

a’. Kathleen Knox (12-3-1911) m, 
John Crutchfield (10-20-1910. 

1’. John Edward Crutchfield (7-27-1936). 

2’. Evelyn Crutchfield (6-10-1939). 

3’. Elton Crutchfield (6-10-1945). 

b’. Margaret Knox (1-3-1917) m. 

Ritchie (11-24-1916). 

1’. Betty Ritchie (3-2-1937). 

2’. Peggy Ritchie (12-11-1938). 

3’. Jane Ritchie (3-1-1939). 

Tom Ritchie (6-1-1941). 

5’. Shelia Carol Ritchie (10-18-1951). 

c’. Harry Cleatus Knox, Jr. (10-8-1920) m. 6- 
23-1943 Jane Barnette (2-26-1921). 

1’. Harry Cleatus Knox, Jr. (1-3-1947). 

d’. Polly Rebecca Knox (5-2-1930) m. 
1951 LeGette Goodrum (2-26-1930). 


3-23-1934 


4 1936 


1-20- 
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ii. James Franklin Blythe (4-8-1894) m. 11-11- 
1909) Nan Abernethy (4-9-1893). 

a’. Martha Agnes Blythe (9-2-1920) m. 2-20- 
1937 Alexander Bertram Barnette (2-11-1918). 
’, Richard McCoy Barnette (9-30-1937). 

’, Alexander Barnette, Jr. (6-10-1942). 
James Barnette (3-2-1946). 

iii. Margaret Hampton Blythe m. 12-27-1923 
Murray Caldwell McConnell son of Laura Angelia 
Auten and William Latta McConnell. 

iv. Violet Kate Blythe m. 12-27-1923 Joe Lee 
Puckett son of McKamie Rudolphus Puckett and 
Agnes Lipe. 

a’. Joe Lee Puckett, Jr., (9-22-1924) m. 5- 
18-1947 Eleanor Vance dau. of Wm. Mcllwaine 
Vance and Violet Alexander. 

1’. Joe Lee Puckett III (3-7-1948). 

v. Joseph Marshall Blythe m. 11-22-1930 Ella 
Mae Brown dau. of William Walker Brown and 
Minnie Holton. 

a’. Janet Holton Blythe (1-7-1936). 

b’. Marshall McCoy Blythe (1-15-1939). 

d. Florence Octavia Blythe (4-11-1858, 1911) 
m. 1-27-1881 Joseph Caldwell Ranson (1858- 
1894) son of Sarah Elizabeth Shannon and Rev. 
Alexander Ranson, D.D. pastor of Gilead A. R. P. 
Church 1857-1877. 

i. Sarah Shannon Ranson (12-24-1881) m. 6- 
11-1907 Rev. William Edward West, son of Sarah 
Dowdy and W. H. West of Virginia. 

a’. Joe Ranson West (6-14-1910). 

b’. Paul Edward West (3-23-1912) m. 11-21- 
1943 Phillys Goodall Hardy at Hartford, Conn. 

c’. Helen Thorne West (2-10-1916). 

d’. Rachel Jane West (9-29-1920). 

ii. Frank Blythe Ranson (1-11-1883) m. 7-30- 
1916 Ellen Zipperer of Savannah, Ga. 

a’. Frank Blythe Ranson, Jr. (3-14-1918). 

iii. Lawrence Finley Ranson (8-25-1885) m. 
Marianna Smith, dau. of Sarah Edyth Marple and 
Harry F. Smith. 

a’. Elizabeth Erwin Ranson (2-14-1918) m. 12- 
25-1940 John K. Forbes. 

1’. Mary Anne Forbes (2-1951) adopted. 

b’. James Henry Ranson (11-17-1920) m, 2-18- 
1951 in Houston, Texas Odessa Marie Perfect. 

c’. Jane Anne Ranson (3-11-1927) m. William 
Crosby. 

iv. Minnie Brice Ranson (12-23-1886) m. 7-8- 
1914 Thomas Parks, son of Alice Gluyas and 
William Beatty Parks. 

a’. Florence Vivian Parks (1-13-1916) m. 6- 


28- ‘1941 Phillip Laurence Johnston, son of Lillian 
Frances DeMarcus and Andrew Johnston of 


Davidson, N. C. 
Captain. 

1’. Phillip Laurence Johnston, Jr. (8-20-1942). 

2’. William Parks Johnston (3-23-1950) in 
Germany. 

3’. Joseph Andrew Johnston 
Germany. 

b’. Thomas Franklin Parks (3-2-1917) Served 
5% yrs. World War H, Lt. Captain, Majer, Lt. 
Col. Reserve m. 8-17-1941 at Antwerp, N. Y. Mary 
Quinnette Yates, dau. of Lena B. Richardson and 
Paul Davis Yates. 

1’. Thomas Franklin Parks, Jr. 
in Washington, D. C. 

2’. Stephen Davis Parks (11-20-1949) in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

c’. William Ranson Parks 


Served in World War II, Lieut. & 


(8-22-1951) in 


(11-13-1944) 


(2-19-1922) Served 
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in World War II, U. S. Marine Corps, 57 missions 
as pilot in Pacific, 3 Battle Stars, 2 medals, Cap- 
tain in Marine Corps Reserve m. 10-21-1951 
Betsy Barbara McMillan, dau. of Bessie Thomas 
we and Daniel Sampson McMillan of Raleigh, 


vy. Violet Jane Ranson (7-30-1890). 
vi. Albert Grier Ranson (10-15-1892). 
__-vii. Joseph Kate Ranson (12-24-1893) m. 5-13- 
1926 Earl Cole of Baltimore, Md. 

a’. Suzanne Jean Cole (11-7-1927) m. 2-10- 
_ 1951 Warrant E. Truitt son of Helen Dickerson 
and Paul Truitt. 

 b’. Jane Palmer Cole (8-5-1929). 
_e. Richard Samuel Blythe (9-28-1859, 3-26-1948) 
m, 12-20-1887 Virginia Beauregard Gamble (4-7- 
1862, 9-4-1937) dau. Frances McCorkle and 


- i. Franklin Jackson Blythe (9-27-1888) m. 12- 
23-1913 Grace Neal Frazier (1-26-1892) dau. of 


a’. Franklin Jackson Blythe, Jr. (1-8-1916) 
Served in World War II, Captain in U. S. Marine 
Corps m. 3-29-1946 Katherine Williams (9-2-1917) 
_ dau. of Laura Pegram and Eddie Meek Williams 
of York, S. C. 

1’. Katherine Pegram Blythe (6-3-1947). 

2’. Elizabeth Brandon Blythe (7-14-1949). 

b’. Richard Neal Blythe (4-23-1923) Served in 

- World War II, U. S. Coast Guard m. 6-28-1947 

Betty LeCraft Chaplin (6-3-1926) dau. of Eliza- 

beth LeCraft Mather and Saxby Chaplin, Jr. 
1’. Richard Neal Blythe, Jr. (8-19-1948). 

2. Julie Ann Blythe (10-31-1951). 

ce’. Sarah Virginia Blythe (3-10-1928) m. 9-9- 

1950 William Vardell Williamson, Jr. (4-16-1930) 

sen of Bertha Hicks Wm. Vardell Williamson 

: Joseph Lee Blythe (11-8-1890, 1-23-1949) 
 faeeal in World War I, Master Sergeant U. S. 

Engineers m. 9-14-1921 Cherrye High (9-14-1901) 

dau. of Martha Chamblee oo Sebo Fitzhugh 

of Wake County, N. 


3.1982 Harold Ray Richardson, son of H. H. 
_ Richardson of Notasulga, Ala. 
1’. Harold Ray Richardson, Jr. (11-10-1944). 
David Blythe Richardson (12-3-1946). 

ee Lee Blythe Jr. (10-19-1924) World 
we ar TI U. S. Navy m. 10-26-1949 Martha Harrison 
dau. of Thad Lafayette Harrison. 
c’. Samuel Fitzhugh Blythe (5-21-1929). 
d’, Jane Chamblee Blythe (1-11-1934). 
iii. Anne Kate Blythe (4-7-1892) m. 6-2-1917 
; 5) Benjamin Wall Ingram (3-4-1892) son of Effie 
Por Se all and Thomas J. Ingram of Anson county, 


E Benjamin Wall Ingram, Jr. (3-2-1918) 
ee World War II, Lt. Captain U. S. Army Engineers. 
‘1’, Anne Fleming Ingram (7-29-1942). 

< 2’. Virginia Martin Ingram (10-4-1944). 

BY, Jean Wall Ingram (10-27-1949). 

iv. Ruth Elizabeth Blythe (3-8-1897) m. Harry 
Flynn Wolfe (5-26-1886) son of Jennie Hunter 
and Cyrus Howie Wolfe. 

a’. Ruth Elizabeth Wolfe (8-8-1927) m. 8-26- 
a Basil Boyd, Jr., son of Irma Ray and Basil 


yd, 
b’. Harry Flynn Wolfe, Jr. (1-5-1931). 
v. Sara Locke Blythe (4-7-1903). 


ee: _ DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


f. Rebecca Elizabeth Blythe (11-1-1862, 2-17- 
934) 


g. Harriet Eleanor Blythe (7-25-1865, 1-6-1910) 
m. 5-5-1887 Josina Lee Choate (8-18-1862, 2-16- 
1951) son of Mary Barry and Josina Madison 
Choate. 

i. Ione LeGal Choate (4-22-1888, 7-11-1947). 

ii. Lottie Lee Choate (6-19-1891, 4-30-1898). 

iii. Samuel Conrad Choate (9-7-1889, 12-28- 
1926) m. 10-7-1914 Mary Louisa Crowell, dau. of 
Rebecca Morris and James Henry Crowell. 

a’. Henry Lee Choate (10-17-1917) World War 
II, U. S. A. A. F. m. 1943 in Denver, Col. Rose 
Capon. 

1’. Rose Mary Choate (4-22-1946). 

2’. Constance Choate (7- -1949). 

b’. Herman Crowell Choate (7-26-1919) World 
War II m. 12-19-1945 Dorothy Link, dau. of Mary 
Reid and George Avery Link 

1’. Suzanne Reid Choate “e 18-1949) . 

iv. Charles Edgar Choate (12-23-1892, 4-6- 
1895). 

v. Joseph Leighton Choate (11-17-1894) m. 11- 
18-1925 Ruth Crowell, dau. of Dr. Andrew John- 
son Crowell and Betty Patterson. 

a’. Joseph Leighton Choate, Jr. (11-22-1927) 
m. 6-10-1950 Betsy Porterfield Merritt, dau. of 
William Merritt, Jr., Mt. Airy, N. C. 

1’. William Merritt Choate (3-26-1951). 

b’. Betty Crowell Choate (6-1-1929). 

vi. Mary Willie Choate (2-21-1897) m. 6-29- 
1929 Walter Durham Hampton, son of Louella 
Duckworth and Thomas H. Hampton. 

a’. Harriet Choate Hampton. 

vii. James Boyce Choate (8-29-1898) World 
War I, U. S. Engineers m. 2-22-1930 Mamie 
Bruns, dau. of Mary Arledge and William Louis 
Bruns. 

a’. William Bruns Choate (1-9-1932). 

viii. John Grier Choate (7-16-1900). 

ix. Allyn Blythe Choate (4-12-1903) m. Sarah 
Glover dau. of Elizabeth Gay and Fred Watson 
Glover. 

a’. Allyn Blythe Choate, Jr. (4-13-1941). 

b’. Fred Glover Choate (1-3-1946). 

h. Mary Isabella Blythe (1-22-1868, 1-31-1928). 

i. Albert ‘Clement Blythe (4-2-1870, 2-12-1939) 
m. 12-11-1901 in Waycross, Ga. Cassie Ocalo 
Thomas (3-13-1875). 

i. Albert Clement Blythe, Jr. (4-27-1905) m. 
3-5-1938 in Waycross, Ga. Margie McRae (3-11- 
1911) dau. of Pearl L. Beach and W. Harvey 
McRae. 

a’. Margie Mae Blythe (3-8-1939). 

b’. Richard Blythe (5-4-1940). 

ii. Delphin Blythe (1-31-1907, 2-11-1907). 

iii, Dorothy W. J. Blythe (7-20-1909). 

j. William Brevard Blythe (1-2-1872, 9-5-1942) 
m. 10-12-1898 Hattye Bradley Jackson (9-12-1872, 
2-2-1929) dau. of Julia Frances Coxe and Ander- 
son LeGette Jackson, M.D. of Anson County, 
N. C 


i. William LeGette Blythe (4-24-1900) m. 5-3- 
1926 Esther Emily Farmer (1-15-1902) dau. of 
Mary Lovelace and David Samuel Farmer of 
Halifax County, Va. 

a’. William Brevard Blythe (9-23-1928). 

b’. Samuel LeGette Blythe (4-29-1932). 

c’. Esther Lovelace Blythe (12-11-1939). 

ii. Charles Edgar Blythe (4-24-1904) m. 4-27- 
1933 Mary Mildred McPherson (9-30-1908) dau. 
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of Elizabeth Leach and Robert Franklin McPher- 
of Florence, S. 
Robert Brevard Blythe (3-27-1935). 

by. Charles Clifford Blythe (4-28-1939). 

iii. Frances Lee Blythe (6-22-1907) m. 5-4- 
1929 Charles Council Dudley (4-23-1908) s. of 
Margaret Swicegood and Charles Dudley of 
Anson County, N. C. 

a’. Charles Council Dudley, Jr. (5-22-1930). 

“A Margaret Blythe Dudley (3-21-1933, 8-14- 

1945). 
iv. Rachel Jackson Blythe (8-21-1911) m. 6-8- 
1938 John Mclver Jackson, M.D. (9-17-1908) son 
of Corneli McIver Davis and Eugene Beauharnais 
Jackson, M.D. of Front Royal, Va. 

a’. William McIver Jackson (9-30-1940). 

k. John Clifford Blythe (8-21-1878, 10-26-1936) 
m. 5-14-1908 Mary Bailes (3-5-1883). 

i. James H. Blythe (5-29-1910) m. 12-26-1943 
Katie Belle McLean of Raeford, N. C. 

a’. Sandra Lee Blythe (7-22-1945). 

ii, Paul G. Blythe m. 3-9-1934 Nan Lee Wil- 


" John Mack Blythe (4-18-1935). 

% Barbara Jean Blythe (8-2-1936). 

c’. Joe Bailes Blythe (1-1-1948). 

iii. Josephine Blythe (11-4-1915) twin m. 8-18- 
1951 James Wheeler Kidd. 

iv. Christine Blythe (11-4-1915) twin, 

v. John Charles Blythe (3-12-1921) m. Helen 
Elizabeth Johnson. 

2. John Blythe (9-5-1830) died a soldier in 
Confederate Army. 

3. Ester Sarah McCoy (1-2-1832, d. 7-29-1867) 
m. 2-21-1855 Robert Davidson Whitley (10-24- 
1820, d. 2-13-1900). 

a. Julia E. Whitley (3-15-1856, 6-7-1923) m. 2- 
18-1885 to William Wallace Ranson (12-14-1854, 
6-18-1930). 

i. Price Alexander Ranson (b. 4-18-1886) m. 8- 
17-1921 to Helen Natalie Halstead (b. 8-30-1902). 

a’. Natalie Julia Ranson (b. 10-5-1922) m. 6 
25-1943 to Harold Earl Padgett (b. 7-24-1920). 

1’. Harold Earl Padgett, Jr. (b. 7-31-1945). 

2’. Bruce Martin Padgett (b. 5-28-1948). 

b’. Maxine Rebecca Ranson (b. 10-30-1924) m. 
11-23-1948 to Kenneth Leland Williams (b. 10-2- 
1917). 

1’. David Leland Williams (b. 10-3-1949). 

2’. Donald Price Williams (b. 10-3-1949). 

c’. Yvonne Eleanor Ranson (b. 10-9-1925). 

ii. Bruce McLaughlin Ranson (b. 3-31-1888) 
m. 11-27-1912 to Clyde Ellen Cashion (b. 3-30- 
1892). 

a’. Joe Wallace Ranson (b. 11-1-1913) m. 5- 
28-1937 to Sally Rebecca Bost (b. 8-30-1914). 

1’. Joe Bost Ranson (b. 1-21-1939). 

b’. Sallie Eunice Ranson (b. 7-27-1915, d. 12- 
23-1925). 

c’. Lois Ellen Ranson (b. 9-21-1917, d. 9-23- 
1922). 

d’. Kathryn Lee Ranson (b. 5-8-1919) m. 12- 
23-1939 to Dorman Theodore Clay (b. 3-28-1914). 

1’. Martha Ellen Clay (b. 8-10-1941). 

2’. Frances Marlyn Clay (b. 1-5-1943). 

3’. Daniel Bruce Clay (b. 5-24-1947). 

e’. Esther McLaughlin Ranson (b. 4-4-1922) 
m. 3-11-1944 to John McDonald Ferguson (b. 12- 
31-1920, d. 6-20-1944) m. 2nd time 2-24-1947 to 
Bill Joe Burgess (b. 11-1-1919). 

1’. Pamela Jo Burgess (b. 2-24-1949). 


of a Ellen Burgess (b. 7-1-1950). 
f’. Bruce Mills Ranson (b. 8-6-1924) m. 5-2- 
1942 to Dorothy Mae Monteith (b. 11-26-1923). 
1’. Jean Monteith Ranson (b. 8-30-1949). 
iii. John Lee S. Ranson (b. 12-14-1891) m. 7- _ 
28-1928 to Edna Virginia Alexander (b. 5-24-1908, _ 


d. 12-3-1929). 

a’. William Arthur Ranson (b. 12-3-1929) 
m. 6-25-1949 to Wanda Lane Weatherspoon (b. 

1- -1931). 
Brenda Kay Ranson (b. 4-23-1950). * 

gud marriage of John Lee S. Ranson 12-19-1931 
to Ida Mae Hampton (b. 10-12-01). ‘ 

a’. David Jackson Ranson (b. 5-30-1933, d. 5- 
30-1933). 

b’. James Lee Ranson (b. 9-30-1934). 

c’. Mary Julia Ranson (b. 2-19-1937). f. 

b. Sallie Rebecca Whitley (b. 11-5-1861, d. 5- _ 
21-1944) m. 11-14-1883 to John Oliver Gluyas me) 
11-9-1863, d. 11-24-1912). 

i. Braxton Neal Gluyas (b. 8-15-1884, d. 10-21- 
1895). 

ii. Thomas Melrose Gluyas (b. 6-11-1886) m. | 
12-21-1911 to Blanche Leak (b. 3-24-1889 daughter 
of Alice Harrill and George Luther Leak. : 

a’. Thomas Melrose Gluyas, Jr. (b. 6-6-1913) _ 

m. 10-16-1937 to Helen May Weiss (b. 12-31- 
1915) daughter of Bertha Caroline Strassheim _ 
Walter William Weiss. 

. Marcia Ann Gluyas (b. 10-3-1940). 

Thomas Walter Gluyas (b. 7-1-1944). 

b’. John Oliver Gluyas (b. 3-7-1915) m. Madge 
Chapman. 4 

1’. Olivia Gluyas (b. 9-1-1940). re 

2’. Sally Eileen Gluyas (b. 9-19-1941). 

3’. Robert Baxter Gluyas (b. 12-26-1942). 

2nd marriage to Mary Deane. 

1’. Nancy Lynn Gluyas (b. 3-26-1951). 2 
ce’. Sarah Alice Gluyas (b. 3-10-1920) m. 11- ll 
1944 to Horace Henry Whaley II (b. 7-3-1918) — 
son of Emily Schwan and Chester Tucker Whaley. 

1’. Henry Hugh Whaley (b. 12-29-1946). 

2’. Susan Carole Whaley (b. 7-13-1948). 

d’. George Leak Gluyas (b. 2-11-1926) m. 5- 
28-1949 to Bette Wrae Brasseale (b. 5-6-1927) | 
daughter of Lillia Boyd and James H. Brasseale 

1’. Elizabeth Jane Gluyas (b. 4-9-1950). : 

iii. Lucy Lee Gluyas (b. 3-4-1888). ; 

iv. John Oliver Gluyas, Jr. (b. 3-8-1890) m 
5-5-1927 to Lydia Sullivan daughter of Ella 
McGriff and Maurice Clifford Sullivan. 5 

a’. John Oliver Gluyas III (b. 8-5-1929). 

b’. Sara Elizabeth Gluyas (b. 10-3-1931). 

v. Lura Bright Gluyas (b. 6-9-1892, d. 1-3-_ 
1927). 

vi. Esther McCoy Gluyas (b. 1-3-1896) m. al 
23-1924 to Charles Furman Smith. 


b’. Lucy Eleanor Smith (b. 11.25.1929) m. 
22-1950 to Louis Dandoy Waugaman. . 
1’. Steven Louis Waugaman (b. 6-25-1951). 
c’. Martha Evelyn Smith (b. 1-6-1933). i. 

vii. Mary Beeson Gluyas (b. 9-5-1897) m. 2- m“ 
1926 to LonniesPreston Smith (b. 4-25-1896) on 
of Lona and Joseph C. Smith. 

viii. Julia Eleanor Gluyas (b. 1-18-1899). 

ix. William Whitley Gluyas (b. 8-3-1902) m. 
12-26-1930 to Faith Kohn, daughter of Katherine 
Rev. Ernest H. Kohn. 
. Sally Katherine Gluyas (b. 
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b’. William Whitley Gluyas, Jr. 
x. Alice Josephine Gluyas (b. 11-7-1903). 
* c. John Filmore Whitley (b. 10-15-1858, d. —) 
_ m. Harriet Ester Houston (b. 8-4-1858, d. 1940) 
_ daughter of Elizabeth Sample and John Marshall 
. Katie Esther Whitley (b. 8-16-1881). 
ii, Ernest Leighton Whitley (b. 5-20-1883, d. 


-1884). 
fii. Ella Blanche Whitley (b. 4-6-1885) m. 3- 
11-1908 to Frank Barry Sample d. 1-31-1933. 

a’. Francis Harriet Sample (b. ——) m. to 
John Thomas Mortimer. 

1’. John Thomas Mortimer, Jr. aeaeh 

2’. Craig Sample Mortimer. 

3’. Kathryn Harriet Mortimer. PAG. 

b’. Elizabeth Louise Sample m. John Michial 

a Piermont. 
Robert Whitley Sample m. Frances 
McCarthy. 
. Robert Whitley Sample, Jr. 8 
. Thomas Shields Sample. 
Paul Douglas Sample. 
. Kathryn Esther Sample. 
. Frank Barry Sample, Jr. 
. John Williams Sample m. Esther Jane Davis. 
. Linda Jane Sample. 
. John Williams Sample, Jr. 
_ g’, Ella Blanche Sample m. Thomas Edward 
Veditz. 

1’. Brian Thomas Veditz. 

2’. Frank Barry Veditz. 

nai Robert Marshall Whitley (b. 7-30-1887, d. 

m. ——. 

Annie Laurie Whitley. 

v. John Filmore Whitley, Jr. (b. 10-16-1889) 
m. ——. 

4. Columbus Washington McCoy (3-4-1834, 
4-22-1912) m. 2-25-1855 Martha Caroline Sample 
(10-23-1836, 7-31-1915) dau. of Milas Sample and 
Adaline Henderson. 

a. John F. McCoy (1-17-1856, 6-30-1857). 

b. Mary Laura McCoy (10-2-1858, 12-30-1938) 

m. 11-16-1876 Hugh McAuley (1-11-1851, 1-18- 
_ 1934) son of Ephriam Alexander McAuley. 

i. Zoe Beatrice McAuley (3-11-1878) m. 2-16- 
1898 William Patton Wilson (6-17-1877, 5-12- 
1944). 

a’. Bonnie Louise Wilson (2-22-1899) m. 5-7- 

_ 1919 Chester Kidd (5-23-1897). 
Hazel Wilson Kidd (6-17-1920) m. 49-1939 
Wilton Dunn (6-10-1916). 
a”. Peggy Jean Dunn (2-27-1942). 
b”. Carolyn Ann Dunn (2-27-1946). 
. Bonnie Joyce Dunn (11-4-1947). 
. Mary Neal Kidd (2-21-1922) m. 5-1-1947 
. Ellen Celeste Pangle (1-12-1950). 
Chester W. Kidd, Jr. (11-7-1923) m. 6-14- 


= 494 1942 3 Helen Frazier (11-8-1924). 


” 


. Vickie Lynn Kidd (1-3-1948). 
eins William Brevard Kidd (12-28-1925) m. 12- 
4-1950 Elizabeth Mauney (10-9-1928). 

it Sarah Kidd (4-25-1927) m..8-12-1944 Reid 
Sharar (12-28-1924). 

a”. Monty Reid Sharar (12-21-1947). 

b”. Katrina Sharar (5-10-1950). 

b’. William Howard Wilson (3-5-1902) m. 10-4- 

1925 Onye Drumm. ae 
1’. Ellen Mae Wilson. 


2’. Ruth Geneva Wilson. 

3’. Elizabeth Caldwell Wilson. 

c’, Adrian Hugh Wilson (8-1-1904) m. 8-1- 

1926 Lavinia Brown. 

1’. Laura Beatrice Wilson. 

2’. Martha Jane Wilson. 

3’. William Patton Wilson. 

d’. John Hinman Wilson (12-31-1906) m. 4-22- 

1934 Laura McCoy Alexander. 
Beverly Wilson. 
2’. Merium Wilson. 
’, Minnie Laura Wilson (1-29-1910) m. 10- 
7-1931 Dewey Dellinger. 

1’. Patsy Ann Dellinger. 

f’. Frank Patton Wilson (12-10-1912) m. 2-23- 
1936 Mary Grassett. 

1’. Mary Frank Wilson. 
2’. Charlie Wilson. 

3’. Arthur Wilson. 

4’. Charlotte Wilson. 
g’. Sam Moore Wilson (4-28-1915) m. 4-10- 

1937 Frances Stephen Christenbury. 
h’. Dorothy Beatrice Wilson (3-12-1917) m. 
Ned Williams. 
1’. Ned Williams, Jr. (6-1-1945). 
2’. Anda June Williams (8-10-1947). 
i’. June Ann Wilson (8-17-1929) adopted. 
ii. Bruce Alexander McAuley (2-14-1880, 4- 
21-1936) m. 2-6-1924 Octa Jane Ferrell (2-6-1884) . 

iii. Minnie Lee McAuley (1-5-1882, 12-27-1905) 
m. G. W. Neely (7-25-1872). 

iv. John M. McAuley (1-11-1884, 3-26-1942) 
m. 3-1907 F. Hinman. 

a’. Charlotte Louise McAuley (adopted). 

v. Mary Kate McAuley (10-23-1885, 1-14-1915) 
m. 1-7-1906 Robert Wilson Kerns. 

a’. Mary Kate Kerns. 

b’. Joe Brice Kerns. 

vi. Harry Tracy McAuley (5-22-1889) m. Bess 
Elizabeth Thompson (8-24-1888) . 

a’. William James McAuley (3-31-1914) m. 
8-7-1940 Kathleen Jenkins. 

b’. Helen McAuley (10-1915) m. Guy Stewart. 

c’. Anne Kate McAuley (3-23-1917). 

d’. Hugh McAuley (12-5-1918) m. 6-5-1941 
Margaret Helms. 

e’. Harold Tracy McAuley (12-25-1920). 

f’. Doris Fay McAuley (2-1-1924) m. 9-26-1942 
Hoyle Jenkins. 

g’. John McAuley (7-16-1926) m. 11-13-1948 
Lucille Almond. 

h’. Thomas McAuley (8-27-1928) m. 10-14-1950 
Louise Kidd. 

i. Edwin Alexander McAuley (7-26-1931). 

j. Pat Thompson McAuley (4-25-1914). 

vii. Ralph McAuley (8-17-1891) m. 12-23-1914 
Kate Lee Montieth. 

’, Pearl Mildred McAuley. 
b’. Cloyd McCoy McAuley. 
ce’. Robert McAuley. 

d’. Ralph Exell McAuley. 

Irvin McAuley. iad 

viii. Martha Jane McAuley m. 1-1-1919 John 
Franklin Blythe. 

a’. Hazel Neal Blythe (adopted). 

c. William L. McCoy (3-7-1862, 4-26-1917) m. 
(1) Jane Alexander (8-12-1864, 12-29-1895). 

i. Lonnie Columbus McCoy (9-14-1885, 12-18- 
1938) m. 11-27-1907 Mary Jane Baker 3-5-1884, 
4-24-1931). 
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a’. Harry Brevard McCoy (10-7-1908) m. 3-30- 
1935 Mabel Elizabeth Culp (5-6-1910). 

b’. Hazel McCoy (3-18-1910) m. 12-25-1941 
Cyrus Kirkpatrick Hutchinson (2-12-1906). 

1’. Annie Harriet Hutchinson (11-8-1942). 

”. Nancy Jane Hutchinson (9-3-1947). 
. William Lee McCoy (2-12-1912) m. 5-2- 
Selma Louise Williams (2-3-1910). 
’, Kenneth Lee McCoy (11-20-1944). 
- Selma Jane McCoy (7-10-1946). 
. Sarah Baker McCoy (3-19-1914) m. 10-23- 
1937 Joseph Watson Hutchinson (3-19-1913). 

1’. Joseph Edward Hutchinson (2-18-1945) 
adopted. 

2’. Harry McCoy Hutchinson (1-12-1947). 

3’. Sarah Linda Hutchinson (6-6-1951). 

e’. Robert Alexander McCoy (2-14-1916) m. 5- 
10-1939 Fern Nance (1-25-1916). 

1’. Robert Alexander McCoy, Jr. (9-26-1943). 

ii. Harriet McCoy. 

iii. Rebecca McCoy (5-6-1890) m. 2-3-1921 
mone E. Hardaway, Jr. (9-1-1890) of Columbus, 

a. 

a’. Jane Hardaway (2-25-1922) m. 4-11-1948 

Loftin. 

1’. Beth Loftin. 

b’. Rebecca Hardaway (10-26-1928) m. 10-23- 
1950 —— Dalton. 

c’. Robert E. Hardaway, Jr. (2-4-1930). 

iv. Frank Alexander McCoy (7-17-1891) m. 
(1) 8-20-1918 Minnie Asbury, who later m. Dr. 
Ben Hill Webster. 

a’. Jack Asbury McCoy (6-1-1919). 

iv. (cont’d) Frank Alexander McCoy m. (2) 
8-16-1937 Alice Wall of Concord, N. C. 

a’. Allan Lee McCoy (12-29-1939). 

b’. John Hunter McCoy (8-17-1942). 

v. Marshall McCoy (9-28-1893) m. 6-15-1922 
Nancy Fulwood Alexander, dau. of Nancy Jane 
Fulwood and Milton Alexander. 

a’. John M. McCoy (5-19-1923) m. 9-3-1950 
Carolyn Simpson. 

1’. Katherine Susan McCoy (9-4-1951). 

b’. Robert Moore McCoy (11-9-1924). 

. Wayne McCoy (8-2-1926). 
’. William McCoy (11-25-1929). 
. Betty McCoy (5-2-1931). 

. (cont’d) William L. McCoy m. 
Cannon (1-2-1859, 10-21-1938). 

i. Ophelia McCoy (11-26-1899) m. 3-14-1925 
J. W. Conder. 

ii. Ada McCoy (11-1-1902) m. 2-15-1928 Dr. 

Lackey. 

iii. Walter McCoy (1-4-1905) m. 
Mabel Luckey (6-26-1902). 

a’. William Lee McCoy (3-20-1940). 

b’. Samuel Conder McCoy (8-4-1943). 

d. Minnie McCoy (1866) m. 1895 J. Mike 


Little (1859, 1948). 
i. Myrtia Little m. Leake Houston. Fa 


a’. Esther Houston. 

ii. Lucille Little. 

e. Addie A. McCoy (9-29-1871) m. 2-4-1891 
Clement Lee Abernethy (1-2-1862, 9-23-1929) son 
of Nancy Johnson Blythe and John Connelly 
Abernethy. 

_ i, Lillie L. Abernethy (11-24-1891) m. 10-6- 
1915 S. M. Craig (1-9-1890). 

a’. Edith Craig (2-8-1917) m. 6-19-1942 Grady 

Broom. 


(2) Alice 


6-3-1939 


b’. S. M. Craig, hr. (oll. 1919) m. 6-13-1941 
Ruby Haigler (12-17-1923). 

Jimmy Haigler Craig (4-18-1942). 

ce’. Paul Craig (7-1-1920) m. 4-3-1943 Margaret 
Welch (11-7-1921). 

d’. Dorothy Craig (7-16-1925) m. 
Thomas Porter (5-17-1921). 

e’. Merideth Craig (9-5-1927). 

ii. Nan Abernethy (4-9-1893) m. 
J. Frank Blythe (4-8-1894). 

(For descendants see G-l-c, under Wm. Bain 
Alexander). 

iii. Esther Abernethy (12-10-1894) m. 3-3-1921 
Shelly Leazer. 

a’. Juanita Leazer (12-11-1921). 

b’. James Leazer (4-7-1925). 

c’. Phyllis Leazer (10-26-1926) m. 4-27-1947 
Wilbur Cook (1-20-1923). 

1’. Linda Cook (3-29-1948). 

iv. Grace Abernethy (1-14-1897) m. 12-28-1923 
Marshall Porter (8-15-1894). 

a’. Helen Porter (11-23-1925) m. 4-30-1948 
Joe Moser (6-23-1925). 

1’. Marsha Moser (1-27-1949). 

2’. Marie Moser (8-15-1950). 

b’. Samuel Porter (2-24-1932). AG 

v. J. Reid Abernethy (9-16-1900) m. 6-21- 1923 
Allee Crowell (3-15-1902). 

a’. J. Reid Abernethy, Jr. (2-15-1924) m. 4-17- 
1948 Nancy Barlett (1-24-1930). 

1’. J. Reid Abernethy III (4-30-1949). 

2’. Beverly Abernethy (11-3-1950). 

b’. Harrison Lee Abernethy (9-16-1925) m. 
1-4- 1945 Brenda Hefner (2-24-1926). 

. Harrison Lee Abernethy, Jr. (2-6-1947). 

’. Ferris Reid Abernethy (6-17-1948). 

’. Timothy Hefner Abernethy (3-22-1949). 

’, Kenneth McCoy Abernethy (8-21-1927). 

d’. William Adrian Abernethy (2-26-1929) m. 
6- 1949 Sara Brewer (3-4-1929). 

. Evelyn Abernethy (10-20-1930). 

Ruth Abernethy (4-15-1932). 

g’. Melvin Abernethy (1-26-1934). 

h’. Gene Abernethy (7-13-1935). 

i’. Charles Abernethy (8-3-1937). 

Ae 

k 
m. 8-5- 


8-30-1947 


11-11-1919 


. LeRoy Abernethy (10-25-1940). 

’, Sara Abernethy (4-12-1947). 

vi. Shannon Abernethy (2-11-1902) 
1924 Odell Dulin (5-12-1901). 
* a’. Odell Dulin, Jr. (7-4-1925) m. 8-1-1943 Ann 
Cockman (5-8-1925). 

1’. Odell Dulin III (8-22-1944). 

2’. Carolyn Dulin (12-24-1947). 

b’. Walter Lee Dulin (4-27-1928) m. 10-24-1948 
Janice Seagle (8-21-1928). 

c’. Josephine Dulin (1-30-1931) twin. 

d’. Christine Dulin (1-30-1931) twin. 

e’. Adrian Dulin (2-17-1944). 


vii. Pauline Abernethy (8-25-1905) m. 8-1- 1928 


Olive (3-1-1897). 
Betty Lou Olive (6-18-1932). 

b” Shirley Ann Olive (6-2-1935). 

c’. Mary Agnes Olive (1-26-1947). gH: 

viii, John McCoy Abernethy (1-21-1907) m. 4- 
28-1934 Ola Furr (11-25-1906). 

a’. Johnsie Catherine Abernethy (9-5-1935). 

b’. Margaret Ellen Abernethy (5-28-1937). 

ix. Mildred Abernethy (9-22-1908, 2-4-1948) 
m. 3-25-1930 Walter L. Myers. 

x. Clement Lee Abernethy, Jr. (9-21-1913) m. 
9.27-1936 DeLuke Black (1-15-1914). 
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a’. Clement Lee Abernethy III (10-16-1946). 
b’. Sandra Ruth Abernethy (5-7-1951). 
5. Martha Elizabeth Lee McCoy (b. 8-24-1837 
d. 8-28-1926) m. 9-29-1868 to Robert Davidson 
Whitley (b. 10-24-1820, d. 2-13-1900). 
a. George Bruce Whitley (b, 2-13-1871, d. 2- 
- 15-1900) m. 1-17-1894 to Caldonia Isabel Hunter 
_ (b. 1-5-1869) daughter of Caroline Porter and 
Silas Calvin Hunter. 
+ i. Marie Whitley (b. 10-24-1894) m. 6-1-1920 
to Ralph Knox Robinson (b. 3-10-1894) son of 
Grace Elizabeth Knox and Charles Wilson Robin- 
son. 
a’. Dorothy Whitley Robinson (b. 3-20-1921). 
b’. John Knox Robinson, M.D. (b. 8-8-1923). 
ii. Helen Whitley (b. 11-29-1897) m. 6-6-1922 
to John Preston Robinson (b. 1-6-1899) son of 
Grace Elizabeth Knox and Charles Wilson Robin- 


. Jean Robinson (b. 5-27-1927). 
be Harriet Robinson (b. 5-2-1931). 
b. Lucile Price Whitley (b. 9-16-1872) m. 5- 
toe to John McKee Jamison (b. 12-25-1864, 


6-28-1912) son of Sarah Alexander and John 

Leander Jamison. 

: Lucile Price Jamison (b. 11-7-1896). 
John McKee Jamison, Jr. (b. 9-29-1898, d. 

18-1925). 

iii. Robert Paul Jamison (b. 1-17-1901). 
iv. Martha Elizabeth Jamison (b. 5-17-1903) m. 

3-26-1935 to Hugh Ward Causey (b. 11-22-1905) 

-* of Mary Skipper and Richard Green Causey. 

. Hugh Ward Causey, Jr. (b. 11-12-1937). 
v. Sarah Lois Jamison (b. 8-1-1906). 
c. Fannie Lee Whitley (b. 10-5-1874). 

_d. Joseph Speight Whitley (b. 3-5-1876) m. 
1-1-1901 to Esther Estelle Parks (b. 2-24-1880) 
daughter of Alice Gluyas and William Beaty 

Ne Robert Davidson Whitley (b. 10-23-1901) m. 
eee ‘26-1926 to Beatrice Snowden Skinner (b. 8-5- 

iy 1905) daughter of Gertrude Snowden and George 

Andrew Skinner. 

a’, Beatrice Joyce Whitley (b. 4-13-1931). 

b’. Phyllis Joan Whitley (b. 2-29-1936). 
c’. Robert Davidson Whitley, Jr. (b. 4-8-1947). 
ii. Alice Gluyas Whitley (b. 7-13-1905). 
iii. Joseph Speight Whitley, Jr. (b. 6-28-1907). 
iv. Charles Brown Whitley (b. 7-20-1909) m. 
- 4-15-1933 to Bobbye Dorton (b. 5-9-11) daughter 
- of Eunice Rhyne and Robert Franklin Dorton. 
Charles Brown Whitley, Jr. (b. 1-24-1935). 
. John Bruce Whitley (b. 1-14-1936). 

Irma Virginia Whitley (b. 7-16-1913) m. 
1-14-1938 to James William Neely (b. 6-28-1910) 

son of Mary Nelson and John Barnett Neely. 

: James William Neely, Jr. (b. 1-11-1947). 
i bY John Joseph Neely (b. 1-19-1949). 

_e@. Mary Violet Whitley (b. 4-30-1879) m. 6-30- 
1908 to Archibald Luther Bullock (b. 1-3-1852, 

_ d. 5-10-1926) son of Sarah Ann McCallum and 

Walter Bullock. 

. Archibald Luther Bullock, Jr. (b. 11-22- 


6. Dovie Winslow McCoy (6-3-1839, 11-24- 
~ 1880) m. 10-20-1858 John Nantz Blythe (11-20- 
1830, 9-30-1896) son of Isabella Nantz and Samuel 
Blythe IL. 

3 a, Robert Walton Blythe (9-28-1859, 11-14- 
ss 1896) m. 10-8-1884 Martha Kirksey (11-15-1863, 


Minnie Lee Williams (1-1-1902) 


12-20-1936). alt 
i. Mary Winslow Blythe (7-17-1885). 
ii. John Edwin Blythe (12-10-1886, 5-27-1888) . 
ii, James Loyd Blythe (1-3-1889) . 

m3 Samuel Oliver Blythe (5-24-1891, 4-24- 
935). 

v. Ellen Launia Blythe (1-28-1894) m. 2-19- 

1919 Neal Monteith (4-29-1892). 

a’. Martha Elizabeth Monteith (12-1-1919). 
e John Oliver Monteith (7-17-1921), 8-11- 


). 

c’. Janie Estelle Monteith (6-26-1922) m. 6-14- 
1941 Martin Eugene Oehler (12-26-1919). 

1’. Martin Eugene Oehler, Jr. (9-1-1942). 

2’. William Neal Oehler (6-28-1944). 

3’. Patricia Jane Oehler (2-16-1950). 

d’. Eunice Rebecca Monteith (10-8-1924) m. 
Edward Andrew Sims (4-4-1942). 

1’. Martha Ann Sims (9-5-1947). 

2’. Rebecca Ellen Sims (1-31-1950). 

e’. Mary Neal Monteith (1-13-1927) m. 4-6- 
a William Whitfield Davis (4-1-1926). 

Ethel Loretta Monteith (12-29-1930). 

v. Joyce Ellen Monteith (5-29-1933). 

vi. Franklin Monroe Blythe (2-17-1896). 

b. John Elmore Blythe (11-5-1861, 3-31-1864). 

c. Carrie L. Blythe (2-29-1864, 5-22-1935) m. 
12-1896 James Shelton Abernethy (no children). 

Rs McCoy Blythe (10-18-1866, 12-8- 
1923). 

e. Franklin Brevard Blythe (5-11-1869, 6-3- 
pon m. 4-28-1904 Mary Alice Dunn (11-14- 
1883). 

i. Elizabeth Winslow Blythe (2-10-1905) m. 
7-9-1925 Charles Herbert Smith (3-21-1903). 

a’. Linda Blythe Smith (9-5-1938). 


b’. Dorothy Elizabeth Smith (1-28-1927) m. 


8-28-1949 Paisley White Scott (3-30-1927). 
“ Stephen Smith Scott (9-12-1950). 

Rebecca Reid Blythe (11-16-1906) m. 12-20- 
1929 Willis Rhodes (9-7-1899). 

a’. Willis Reid Rhodes (5-29-1932). 

b’. Patricia Ann Rhodes (9-23-1933). 
’, Betty Lenora Rhodes (2-4-1936). 

d’. Harriet Blythe Rhodes (9-8-1938). 

iii. William Nantz Blythe (6-26-1909) m. 12- 
23-1934 Willie V. Barnette (7-22-1912). 

a’. Evelyn Inez Blythe (9-25-1937). 

b’. Thomas Brevard Blythe (2-8-1945). 

c’. Gary Barnette Blythe (1-10-1951). 

iv. James Herman Blythe (11-16-1911). 

v. Edwin McDonald Blythe (5-21-1915). 

vi. Harry Brevard Blythe (9-11-1919). 

f. William Bane Blythe (8-17-1871, 2-16-1936). 

g. Rollin Lee Blythe (9-6-1873, 8-8-1932) m. 
2-22-1898 Eugenia Vance (1-6-1877). 

i. Anna W. Blythe (4-17-1899) m. Luther M. 
Douglas (7-29-1897). 

a’. Eugenia Douglas (3-1-1919) m. 6-21-1948 
William Daniel Kerns (3-18-1912). 

b’. Hazel Douglas (3-21-1922) m. 5-27-1942 
K. Wilson Earnhardt (6-21-1916). 

1’. Patricia Earnhardt (5-15-1947). 

ce’. Luther M. Douglas, Jr. (8-28-1927) m. 10- 
1948 Betty Harrison. 

1’. Richard M. Douglas (1-13-1950). 

2’. Brenda Kay Douglas (1-16-1951). 

d’. Fred Douglas (4-8-1929). 

ii. John Lee Blythe (6-23-1901) m. 12-24-1924 
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iii. Gertrude M. Blythe (5-27-1904) m. 11-26- a’. Richard men Hellstrom (8-23-1936). 
1931 Theron M. Earle (3-10-1898). iii, Richard Lardner Sample (11-28-1908) m. 
). iv. Edwin E. Blythe (6-2-1906 twin 2-19-1945) 12-28-1939 Dorothy Eaton of Nyack, N. Y. 
m. 6-2-1934 Ruth Harris (8-4-1912). iv. John Wallace _ (5-30-1912) m. Helen 
4- a’. Cynthia Ruth Blythe (2-25-1943). Young of Homer, N. Y. 
v. Ellen E. Blythe (6-2-1906) twin m. 2-28- v. Charles Walker Sample (10-3-1917) m. Julia 
9- 1931 Joseph S. Ford (7-14-1908). Bennett dau. of Leslie Bennett of Fayetteville, 
a’. Anne Scott Ford (11-23-1932). N.C. 
b’. Joseph Scott Ford, Jr. (6-23-1935). c. William Franklin Sample (9-30-1871, 2-21- 
1. vi. Cloyd Eubanks Blythe (1-25-1908) m. 4- 1950) m. 12-21-1910 Malissa Johnston Farrow 
28-1937 Marion Stovall (8-5-1915). (10-19-1883) dau. of Eliza Virginia Morris and 
4. a’. Mildred Eugenia Blythe (4-26-1939). bere Harrison Farrow. 
b’. Rollin Blythe (7-13-1940). BAF ks William Franklin Sample, Jr. (1-30-1917) | 
ce’. Judith Blythe (7-11-1941). m. “5.21. 1949 Betty Sue Johnson (10-5-1924), 
d’. Barbara Blythe (11-18-1942), a’. Marion Johnson Sample (4-21-1951). aig 2 
e’. John Blythe (1-27-1944). d. John McCoy Sample (4-3-1876, 4-3-1940) 
m. f’. Elizabeth Blythe (1-28-1948). Ty ik m. 11-25-1908 Mary Harris (4-15-1885). 
g’. Harry Blythe (7-28-1949). gual i. John McCoy Sample, Jr. (9-22-1909) m. 9- 
h’. Maryanita Blythe (8-17-1950). 2-1934 Margaret Williams (2-14-1915). | 
vii. William Walton Blythe (3-28-1910) twin a’. Susan McCoy Sample (3-15-1948). 
-6- m. 4-28-1937 Dorothy McElroy (3-3-1911). ~ Sally McDougald Sample (7-29-1946). 
a’. William Henry Blythe (12-10-1940). Mary Laura Sample (2-26-1913) m. wed 
viii. Franklin Webb Blythe (3-28-1910) twin 1938 Ru ay Nelson Koblegard, Jr. oe 
m. 12-24-1937 Ruth Penniger (7-26-1914). Ann Koblegard (4-3-1939). : 
a’. Floyd McCoy Blythe (1-1-1941). Nelson Koblegard (8-20-1941). 
4). b’. Edwin Blythe (3-23-1946). c’. Wendell Mae Koblegard (9-22-1945). Q 
m. c’. Dorothy Blythe (1-24-1949). d’. Laura Lee Koblegard (6-25-1949). 
n). ix. Marshall Blythe (9-16-1912) twin m. 3- iii. Eloise Barry Sample (12-25-1916) m. 7-29- 
2-8- 1940 Cleva M. Wilson (1915). 1940 William Grayson Padrick, Jr. : 
a’. John Luther Blythe (4-6-1941). a’. Eloise Barry Padrick (11-4-1942). aia 
§-3- b’. June Blythe (6-10-1945). b’. William Grason Padrick III (6-29-1946). 
14. x. Mable Blythe (9-6-1912) twin m. 1941 c’. Cynthia Anne Padrick (3-25-1948). aa 
Charles Kemp (1910). e. David Harry Sample (10-11-1878, 12-17- — 
mn. a’. Diane Kemp (6-6-1943). 1942) m. 12-6-1913 Edna Pearl Snell (12-29- 
xi. Naomi Vance Blythe (12-1-1917) m. 2-23- 1891). 
1942 Edward Lee George (1907). i. Harry Hill Sample (12-19-1914). 
sa, a’. Mary Sue George (10-24-1950). ii, James Raymond Sample (8-6-1917). 
xii, Francis Earl Blythe (11-14-1919) m. 1- iii. Sadie Lillian Sample (8-28-1919). 
Pt 26- 1946 Margaret Cranford. f. Lee Houston Sample (4-28-1883, 7-3-1885). 
-20- ss Thomas Earl Blythe (1-10-1947). 8. Albert McCoy (9-1-1843) m. (1) 9-1866 
. Carol Blythe (9-26-1948). Catherine J. N. Potts. 
James Columbus Blythe (11-5-1875, 2-29- Catherine Lura McCoy m. 
1920). 22-1893 James Edgar Furr (3-6-1868 
i, Marshall Alexander (1-5-1878, 4-15-1879). Samuel Monroe Purr (9 161085) m. 
7. Rebecca Eloise (Ellie) McCoy (3-2-1841, 190? (731920) m. 20. 
12- 2-17-1903) m. 3-11-1867 David Irwin Sample (8- 4995 porn ” 
Leslie M. Kelly (10-2-1911). 
6-1837, 1-11-1913) son of William Azmon and Ma A nes ell (1- 24-1939) . 
Jane Louise Barry Sample. Martha Martin Kelly (57-1940) 
a. Albert Neal Sample (4-18-1868, 4-4-1941) F 3°. Leslie Colon Kelly (9-15-1942). 4 
m. 2-5-1890 Maggie James Henderson (1-14-1866, 4’. Harry Allen Kelly (12-7-1945) . 
2-24-1947). 5’. Sarah Gordon Kelly.(1-25-1948) . 
i, Lee Montrose Sample (12-1-1890). 6’. Virginia Catherine Kelly (3-11-1949). a 
ii, Lois Sample (10-11-1891) m. 2-17-1921 at b’. Jennie Catherine Furr (4-30-1932) m. 6-24- 
36). Pompano, Fla. James McCarley Barksdale (2-7-1950 Charles King (10-9-1930). 
) m. 1883, 10-6-1942). ii. Lura Marie Furr (4-5-1899) m. Fred Prim. 
iii. Jennie Pearl Sample (3-25-1893) d. a’. Ivey Prim (11-3-1917) m. —— Tollison. 
r M. infancy. 1’. Peggy Elaine Tollison (5-17-1944). 
iv. Pauline Sample (4-4-1894) d. infancy. b’. Peggy Louise Prim (9-28-1929) m. Ray- 
-1948 v. Hugh Barry Sample (1-6-1898). mond Melton. 
vi. Albert Neal Sample, Jr. (10-5-1902) m. iii. Mildred Elizabeth Furr (2-14-1902) m. 2- 
-1942 12-10-1949 Frankie Mae Sloan of Fort Lauderdale, 26-1921 James Moore. 
Fla. a’. Kenneth Harry Moore (5-18-1922). ae 
b. Adrian Montrose Sample (9-5-1869, 12-31- = Sarah Elizabeth Moore (3-21-1925). b 
». 10- 1933) m. 12-4-1900 Margaret A. Moore (4-30-1875, Dorothy Sue Moore (6-27-1927). 2 ges oe 
5-23-1921). Jean Frances Moore (9-27-1930) m. 
eS, i. Adrian Moore Sample (3-18-1902). 1950 Douglas Loyd. 
ae ii. Margaret Eloise Sample (1-10-1905) m. 10- e’. Roy Edgar Moore (7-26-1933). 
Fat at 27-1927 Norton Evans Hellstrom (1-28-1896) of iv. James Edgar Furr (9-5-1907) m. Hazeline 
}-1924 Evanston, Il. son of Charlotte Watson and Klaus Nolan. 


Hellstrom of Sweden. 8. (con’t) Albert McCoy m. (2) 2-14-1871 


8 


Mary C. Gluyas (7-7-1850, 5-1-1919) dau. of 

Letitia Beeson and Thomas Gluyas. 
a. Edwin Monroe McCoy, M.D. (12-18-1871, 

— m. 6-1-1901 Florida Reid Foxall. 

i. Mary Hargrave McCoy (5-19-1902). 

ii. eas Alexander McCoy (6-26-1904) m. 
5-15-1931 James McFerrin Fulton. 

a’. James McFerrin Fulton, Jr. (5-5-1933). 

b’. Ann Hargrave Fulton (5-29-1935). 

b. Thomas Marshall McCoy, M.D. (8-30-1873, 
— m. 6-23-1908 Daisy Shipp (1873, 7- 
944). 

c. Ella Letitia McCoy (7-24-1875, 3-11-1946) 
m. 10-17-1900 William Alexander Nisbet. 

(For descendants see 1-J-3 under John McKnitt 
Alexander). 

d. Esther Whitley McCoy (2-18-1878) m. 9- 
¥ 4-1907 Floyd Meador Gresham (1878). 

. e. John Oliver McCoy (1-22-1880) m. 3-14- 
1925 Frankie Lucille Harris. 

f. Mary Elizabeth McCoy (1-3-1882, 1-27-1944) 
m. 9-7-1909 John Lafayette Bethea (10-21-1880) 
son of Hattie Wilkens and Laurence K. Bethea 
of Latta, S. C. 

i. John Lafayette Bethea, Jr. (6-19-1910, 8-14- 
1937) m. 8-24-1935 Evelyn Manning Bethea. 

ii. Lamar McCoy Bethea (8-7-1912) m. 12-16- 
1945 LaNelle Willoughby of Carson, Miss. 

iii. Willis Dabbs Bethea (3-21-1916). 

iv. Katherine Elizabeth Bethea (4-4-1918) m. 
3-12-1946 John Oliver Allen (9-24-1914) son of 
Gertrude Hayes and J. C. Allen. 

a’. John Oliver Allen, Jr. (5-8-1948). 

b’. Robert Marshall Allen (4-8-1950). 

g. Alice McCoy (4-17-1884) m. 9-15-1919 
James Johnston Whithers, M.D. (2-1-1880, 7-30- 
1944). 

i. Thomas Gluyas Whithers (2-9-1921). 

ii. Alice McCoy Whithers (6-1-1922) m. Colonel 
Granville Attaway Sharpe (4-4-1920). 

a’. Charlotte Alice Sharpe (5-22-1942). 

- Martha Whithers Sharpe (7-13-1945). 

Granville Attaway Sharpe, Jr. (4-18-1951) 
in “Stuttgart, Germany. 

iii. Martha Stacy Whithers (8-1-1923) m. Ellis 

Alexander Allen (9-1923). 

a’. Robert Ellis Allen (4-27-1947). 

iv. Robert Monroe Whithers (12-24-1924) m. 
_ Opal Arlis Melchor (10-1923). 

h. Joseph Bennett McCoy (116-1886) m. 8- 
15-1917 Catherine Elizabeth Watt. 

i, Emily Gluyas McCoy (7-28-1920) m. 10-16- 
_ 1948 George Frederick Verdone. 

a’. _Elsya Watt Verdone (9-16-1949). 

b’. Catherine Elizabeth Verdone (7-10-1951). 
ii. Joseph Bennett McCoy, Jr. (1-28-1922) m. 

7-30-1949 Helen Hatton. 

‘fii, Robert Watt McCoy (3-11-1924) m. 11-17- 
Robin Norton. 
iv. James Albert McCoy (8-4-1931, 1-31-1934). 


i. Lamar Alexander McCoy (12-22-1888) m. 
12-10-1913 Clifford Lucille Haile (8-10-1889) of 
Rutledge, Ga. 

Robert Edwin McCoy (6-20-1915) m, 5-15- 
_ 1937 Geneva Thomas of Anson County, N. C. 
a’. son (5-22-1938). 

b’. dau. (3-26-1939). 

ii. Katherine McCoy (2-16-1920) m. 3-1-1943 
ise John Byrnes of Belden, Mich, 
Carolyn Anne Byrnes (6-25-1944). 


b’. Owen John Byrnes, Jr. (5-16-1949). Co., 
iii. Edith Lucille McCoy (7-9-1923) m. Glenn 1800 
Powell. pare 
a’. Glenda June Powell (2-22-1944). in C 
b’. David Lamar Powell (2-23-1951). Jame 
j. Lelia Rebecca McCoy (2-15-1891, 2-12-1947). Eliza 
k. Robert Oates McCoy (11-25-1893) m. 11- Brov 
4-1924 Agnes Veronica Maloney (8-21-1900) of Dian 
Fayetteville, N. C. Clore 


i. Robert Oates McCoy, Jr. (5-25-1928). ; 
ii. Ann Marie McCoy (7-7-1930). B: 
iii. Thomas Marshall McCoy (2-1-1933). 


e. Fenner Hammond Springs McCoy (12-26- from 
1895) m. 12-24-1827 Myrtle Holdgraf (9-11-1901). Jacol 
i. Carol Letitia McCoy (12-17-1928) m. 11-4- Howe 
1950 LeRoy Lawson. Brow 
ii. John Albert McCoy (5-23-1931). Sally 
iii Hammond Springs McCoy (7-23-1933). Andr 
9. Harriet M. McCoy (2-24-1852, 3-13-1939) m. Rosa 
1878 Hugh Barry Sample (9-29-1843, 2-22-1923) Nanc 
son of William Azmon and Jane Louise Barry D., d 
e. ford 
Jane Sample (2-23-1881). —Mr 

Willies Azmon Sample (10-24-1882) m, 12- burg, 


31- 913 Mary Lois Miller. Pe 


b. (died 10-18-1950). Chen 
i. Albert Barron Sample m. 7-19-1941 Jane where 
Taylor. of th 
a’. Mary Lois Miller Sample (12-13-1943). Feb. . 
ii. William Azmon Sample, Jr. (12-30-1917) conc. 
m. Kelsie Deal. 6601 


iii. Sidney Miller Sample (9-17-1919). Hi 


c. Marshall McCoy Sample (9-15-1884, 12-3- fer w 
1945) m. Emma Smith dau. of Sarah Edith Aug. 
Marple and Harry F. Smith. death 

i. Edith Marple (9-19-1916) m. 6-1-1940 po 


Vernon Edward Nickel. in 
a’. Vernon Edward Nickel, Jr. (9-7-1941). 


b’. Hugh Barry Nickel (4-2-1945). in Va 
ii. Harriet McCoy Sample (1-12-1918) m. 3- A Bi 
18-1939 Edward Lee Beam. oma 
a’. Harriett Anne Beam (4-8-1947). Coke 
b’. Carole Lee Beam (4-30-1949). na 
iii. Helen Marple Sample (12-19-1923) m. 5- a ~ 
27-1942 Hayden Puckett Roberts. f wig, 
a’. Hayden Puckett Roberts, Jr. (2-21-1944). ae 
b’. Helen Deanne Roberts (9-25-1946). — 
c’. Paul Barton Roberts (3-14-1949). Po 
iv. Hugh Marshall Sample (4-28-1927). tr: 
d. Ellie Rebecca Sample (9-11-1886) m. 11-3- (?) ¢ 
1908 James Roy Caldwell (11-3-1879). moved 
i. James Roy Caldwell, M.D. (12-20-1909) m. Alse 
8-2-1948 Caroline Stringfield. Georg: 


ii. Daisy Sloan Caldwell (1-20-1911) m. 6-15- 1825. 
Jose 


1940 B. Scott Westall. 

a’. James Scott Westall (1-11-1942). 

b’. Rebecca Ann Westall (5-18-1943). 

iii. John Barry Caldwell (12-10-1912) m. 11- 
22-1941 Frances Stough. 

a’. Jean Barry Caldwell (3-2-1943). 

iv. Frank Lee Caldwell (6-15-1920). 

e. Minnie Grace Sample (9-28-1888). 

f. Annie Stewart Sample (10-6-1890). 


(To Be Continued) 
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Wilson - Powell - Brown - Piner - Cordell - 
Weaver-Clore—Maj. Robert Powell, Culpeper 
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Co., Va., assigned 400 a. in Ky. to John Wilson, 
1800. Were they related? Seeking inf. on Wilson’s 
parents and anc. James and Lydia Wilson lived 
in Culpeper Co. Both died in Madison Co., Va., 
James 1797, Lydia 1823. Had seven ch.: Mary 
Elizabeth, m. Wm. Brown; Polly, m. George 
Brown; Fanny, m. Wm. Piner; Nancy; Dicey- 
Dianna, m. Alexander Cordell; John, m. Mary 
Clore; Wm. m. Peggy Weaver—Mrs. O. T. Wil- 
son, 2729 Hyde Park Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Brown—Hiram Brown came to Du Page Co., 
lll., with William Brown in Oct. or Nov., 1844, 
from Onondaga Co., N. Y. Hiram was son of 
Jacob and Mina Brown. His wife was Eliza 
Howe. They had ch.: Ann Jeannette, m. Elijah 
Brown, (2) Clara Steele); Tabitha; William B.; 

ally Ann, m. —— Weatherly, d. in Peoria, IIl.; 
Andrew Jackson; Lodema; Esther Louisa; Polly 
Rosalie, m. Richard Bacon d. in Denver, Col.; 
Nancy L., m. D. Cowell, d. in Denver; and Fred 
D., d. in Galesburg, Ill. Browns orig. from Hart- 
ford Co., Conn, Any data on above appreciated. 
—Mrs. Wm. F. Sipes, 313 W. Gay St., Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Peters-Cheney—Ethelred Peters m. Elizabeth 
Cheney in N. Y. State, moved to New Bern, S. C., 
where three sons and four daus. were born. One 
of these, Joshua Peters, my gr-gr.father, was b. 
Feb. 28, 1781, d. Apr. 10, 1870, in Tex. Wish inf. 
conc. entire family—Mrs. Cullen F. Thomas, 
6601 Hunter’s Glen Road, Dallas, Tex. 

Huffer-Miller—Wish to locate a Joseph Huf- 
fer, who m. Catherine Miller in Hagerstown, Md., 
Aug. 29, 1801. Where did he live at time of his 
death?—Miss Alta R. Chrisman, 2125 South St., 
Lincoln 2, Neb. 

Anderson-Saxon-Stiles-Hiley—Want inf. on 
my anc., James Anderson, of Wales (?), settled 
in Va. during early 18th cent. His son, George 
Anderson, migrated to S. C., b. 1741, d. 1808; his 
sons: David, James, Wade, Wm. R., who m. Annie 
Coker (of where?), she b. 1789, d. 1853. Have 
no proofs for John Anderson and wife, Jean, who, 
acc. to fam. legends, came to America abt. 1735 
from Wales to Philadelphia, thence to Va. Issue: 
James and Robert. 

Was James Anderson an ordained minister? 
His wife was Agnes Craig, of Augusta Co., Va. 
(?) Can’t verify m, date, Dec. 10, 1740. He later 
moved to Mecklenburg Co., N. C. Capt. in Rev. 

Also wish inf. on Molly Saxon, wife of Maj. 
George Anderson, b. Sept. 29, 1759, d. Oct. 21, 
1825. 

Joseph Gill Stiles, bel. to have come to Ga. 
from Chesterfield Co., Va., b. 1779, supp. in or 
near Petersburg, Va. The 1850 census shows him 
in Jones Co., Ga., age 70. Want all facts abt. 
him. Was his father John Stiles, of Va., supp. to 
have been with Rev. troops of Va. (Va. census, 
1780-85) ? Father bel. to be John Stiles, of Va. 
Was mother a Gill? Where did son get name, 
“Gill”? Desire all inf. 

Jacob Hiley, S. C., with Rev. rec., m. to Mary 
M. Theus, Orangeburg, S. C. Wish his dats, par. 
and anc.—Mrs. Fred Odum, Rt. 4, Box 285, Way- 
cross, Ga. 

Dawes—Would like data on Robert Dawes, b. 
May 22, 1767; d. June 12, 1821; m. Mary Paine 
Bentley, Nov. 8, 1790. She was b. Jan. 13, 1768; 
d. Jan. 30, 1836; prob. in or near Boston, Mass., 
as Mary Bentley, dau. of Joshua Bentley, lived in 
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Boston when her father was the boatman who Be 
rowed Paul Revere across the Charles River when 
he rode to Concord. Wanted: Robert Dawes’ par. 
and dates.—Mrs. Albert Bourne Holmes, R.D. 1, 
Burlington, N. C. 


Adams—Who knows anything of Adams, — 
killed at or while returning from muster abt. _ 
1800 in Wythe Co., Va.? Wife was Anne Barnes 
or Barnhill, of Princess Anne Co, Va. When 
widowed, she moved to Stokes Co., N. C. im 


ch.: Anne, m. Crawley; and Wm. B, me 
Martha Larimore and moved to Fayette Co., Ind. 
Was father of Adams named James M. : vet 


Adams? —Mrs. George W. Hays, R. R. 1, Bed- 
ford, Ind. 


Walker-Alexander—Wish to contact desc. 
who has est. anc. of William Walker, whose will sy 
prob. Botetourt Co., Va., 1810. Ch.: John, James, ss 
William, George, Mary, Agnes, Esther, son-in- ; 
law, Thomas, Harmon, husband of dec. dau, 
Nancy; and Martha, wife of dec. son, Henry. 
Wife’s name Mary, proved by pension declaration __ 
of Thomas Harmon. 4 


Want corr. with anyone who has est. anc. of sag ‘ 
Andrew Alexander; wife, Catherine Stuart 
Thomson (Aiken). Said to have moved from = 
Cecil Co., Md., to Augusta Co., Va. abt. 1730's. 
He and sons, James and Matthew, were in Rev. | 
from that Co.—Mrs. Rees T. Bowen, 2608 Valley _ 
View Ave., Bluefield, W. Va. 


Smith—Newcomb Smith and Judith Newcomb 
were sponsors for Nathaniel Cooper, bapt. Nov. _ 
17, 1765, in the Rombout Dutch Reform Church. 
Nathaniel was son of Priscilla Smith, who m. 
Ebenezer Cooper. Newcomb Smith, acc. to rec., 
enlisted in Capt. Peter Harris’ Company of 
Militia, Dutchess Co., Apr. 9, 1760, a 18. He 
was b. in Conn., a laborer and 3 ft. 3 in. tall. 
Want date of b. and d., names of par. Was 
Priscilla his sister and Judith his cousin?—Mrs. 
cane C. Hall, 430 W. 119th St., New York 27, | 


Taylor-Garnett—Rec. Aug. 15, 1763, Essex — 
Co., Va., is will of William Taylor. He left three 
gr.ch.: William Noel, Thomas Garnett and Taylor | 
Noel. Mentions dau., Elizabeth Noel, wife of | 
James Noel; dau. Sarah, wife of James Garnett; _ 
and dau., Tabitha Taylor. Is this Wm. Taylor the __ 
son of John Taylor, d. 1696, and Catherine — 
Pendleton, dau. of Philip.and Isabella (Hart) 
Pendleton? Did Wm. Taylor m. Miss Anderson? 
Any inf. on James Garnett and wife will also be _ 
app.—-Mrs. George P. Knight, 312 N. Plumas St. 
Willows, Calif. 


Ballou - Bond - Thomas - Buntain - Young - | 
Jones - Hancock - Heady - Miles - Sheets - | 
Steele—Wanted: Par. of Sarah Frances Ballon, __ 
wife of William Bond, Rev. sol., m. Cumberland i. ‘r 


Co., Va., 1765. Par. of Lucinda Thomas, b. 7-260 _ 


1799, Wilson Co., Tenn., d. 5-2-1857, Anderson 
Co., Ky.; 1-9-1817, Wilson Co., Tenn., to James 
Buntain. Bond signed by James Thomas. Par. of = _ 
Daniel Jones, b. 7-1-1788, Farquier Co, Va, 
8-20-1852, Anderson Co., Ky., m. 11-3-1819, Shelby . 

Co., Ky., to Elizabeth Young b, 11-12-1792, in 

Va., d. 11-21-1851, Anderson Co., Ky. Parents of 

John Hancock, b. 3 ?, 1753, Henrico Co. 

Va., d. 10-20-1827, Butler Co, O. Wife Ann 
Graves, b. 7-22-1756, Spotsylvania Co, Va. 
Parents of Rebecca Heady, b. 2-4-1786, d. 9-22. _ 
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1835, Nelson Co., Ky., m. 11-18-1809, (Bond, 
- Nelson Co., Ky., signed by James Heady) to 
_ Mathew Wakefield. Will of Thomas Heady, Nel- 
son Co., Ky., 1804, names wife Rebecca and 8 
ch., among them James. 

Mary Ann Miles, b. Ky., m. Michel Sheets in 
Ky. Among ch.: Mary Sheets, b. 9-7-1850, m. 
- John Steele (b. 6-25-1832, Jefferson Co., Ind.) on 
_ 1-1-1870—son of Joseph Steele, b. 1798, d. 1877, 

m. 4-1-1824, Jefferson Co. to Mary Wilson, b. 1- 
- 8-1801, dau. of Nathaniel Wilson, b. 10-18-1766, 
d. 1-9-1828, and wife, Susannah Riddle, b. 1760, 
d. 1835. Both d. and are buried on Nathaniel 
Wilson’s land (entry 1817).—Mrs. C. E. Gilliatt, 
Rt. 2, U. S. 31, Seymour, Ind. 

Watkins-Archer-Tucker—Inf. wanted re par. 

of Abner, Archibald and Spencer Watkins (per- 
haps of Frank, Edward and Justice also). Their 
mother was an Archer and her mother a Tucker. 
Abner Watkins was b. 1775 in Va., prob. Halifax 
or Prince Edward Co. He m. Lucy Guerrant 1800 
and lived in Cumberland Co., Va., until 1823 
_ when he moved to Rockingham Co., N. C.—Mrs. 
YY. T. Smith, Fayette, Iowa. 
3 Chamberlain - Chase - Alexander — Mary 
Chamberlain was m. to Benjamin Chase at Cum- 
berland, R. L., 1762 or °72. Who were her par.? 
_ He was of the Wm. Chase line. 

John Alexander, b. Fort Dummer, Vt., 1738, 
a then part of N. Y., d. at Marlboro, Vt., July 8, 
«1828, lived in Brattleboro 50 yrs., one of first 
settlers and raised large fam. Belonged to first 
church, Nov. 12, 1770. Would like to know his 
 par., wife and ch. Was Capt. Nathaniel Alexander 
of Brattleboro his son?—Mrs. George A. King- 
man, 900 N. Bushnell Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 

Taber-Rider-Peet—Wanted: name of father 
and gr-father of Abram Taber, b. Jan. 1, 1754, 
_ Mass. or R. L.; m. Puella Bunker, dau. of Shubael 

and Lydia Paddock Bunker. Also father and gr- 
father of Martha Rider, b. Feb. 4, 1766 at Glou- 
cester, Mass., d. 1839 at Eaton, Pa., m. Elisha 
Harding 1786. Also father and gr-father of Mary 
- Peet, b. Nov. 28, 1797, Litchfield, Conn., m. 

Theophilus Lyon, d. Aug. 31, 1830—Mrs. J. W. 
Duple, 1124 S. Ardmore Ave., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. 

_Kent-Atherton—Abigail Atherton, dau. of 
- Joshua Atherton of Amherst, N. H., b. Oct. 22, 

1775, d. Boston, Feb. 9, 1860, m. Amos Kent Nov. 
27, 1799. Want anc. of Abigail. Was Joshua a 
Rev. sol.?2—Mrs. Zoe Preston Kent, 706 E. Charles 

St., Hammond, La. 

; Woodson—Capt. Miller Woodson, 1745-1830, 

- Cumberland Co., Va., had a son, Christopher 

Columbus Woodson, b. 1768, Cumberland Co. 
Wanted: dates of m. and death. Had a grand- 
son, Christopher Columbus, b. 1791, Richmond, 
Va. Wanted: dates of m. and d. Want names of 
wives of both Christopher Columbus Woodsons, 
_ with dates and proof. Par., also, if possible. Will 
pay $5 to first person sending in one name with 
oe or $10 for both—Mrs. Halleck Finley, 
illandale Road, Westport, Conn. 

_ _Reagan-Campbell—Philip Reagan, an old sol. 
of the Rev., b. Frederick Co., Va 1733; d. 
Reagantown, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 1848, m. 
2nd 1778-80 Esther (Hester) Campbell, b. 1763, 
_d, at Reagantown, 1847. Ch.: Mary, Martha, Liza, 
_ Esther, Frances, Alie, Brice, Collin, Philip Jr., 
and Alexander. Wish parents of Philip Reagan, 
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Sr., and wife, Esther Campbell, with all data— 
Mrs. Mary C. Fischer, 1103 Summitt St., McKees- 
port, Pa. 

Shannon-Campbell-McKown—Wanted anc. 
of Margaret Shannon, b. Jan. 10, 1741 at (?); 
d. at Schodack, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., Aug. 16, 
1816; mar. (1) at Rensselaerwyck Town, N. Y., 
March 25, 1765, Robert, (2) Campbell (James-1 
of Cherry Valley, N. Y.), who was b. London- 
derry, N. H., Aug. 20, 1735, was residing at 
Bowman’s Creek (now Ames, N. Y.) at the time 
he was killed at Batle of Oriskany, Aug. 6, 1777. 
They had 3 ch. 1-Sarah Campbell, m. John 
Ostrander: 2-Jennett Campbell, m. Evert-5 Lansing 
(John E.-4, Evert-3, Gerrit-2-1) of Schodack; 3- 
Samuel R. Campbell (1775-1843) of Schodack m. 
Sarah Mynderts, 1814. 

Margaret Shannon m. (2) at Rensselaerwyck 
Town, Aug. 9, 1780, James McKown, innkeeper 
of Schodack, also a Rev. soldier, who d. at Scho- 
dack Mar. 11, 1812. They had one child, Eliza- 
beth McKown, m. May 22, 1804, Hon. Abel 
French, surveyor, Repr. to N. Y. Legislature, 
resident of Albany many years, who d. at Scho- 
dack, Nov. 17, 1843. 

Margaret Shannon may have been a widow at 
the time of her m. to Robert Campbell, as she 
was then 24 years old. Trinity Church of N. Y. 
City Parish has recorded her marriage to Robert 
Campbell; also on Dec. 24, 1766 Judith Shannon 
m. James Tattersall; and on Apr. 15, 1781 Anne 
Shannon m. John Jackson. None of these Shan- 
nons seem to have been pewholders at Trinity 
Church. Was Margaret Shannon a sister of Hugh 
Shannon of Nassau, Renss. Co., or of George 
Shannon, schoolmaster of Beekman, Dutchess Co. 
in 1790, who at Poughkeepsie on Dec. 5, 1774, 
was made administrator of the estate of his father- 
in-law, Samuel Ruthy? Was she kin to widow 
Margaret Shannon of Newton, Long Island, on 
whose estate letters of administration were 
granted on Oct. 25, 1782, to John Way and Wil- 
liam Way? As Margaret Shannon was married 
both times at Rensselar, Renss. Co. her parents 
may have lived in southern Renss. Co. in vicinity 
of Schodack or Nassau.—Ella T. Bard, 5327 
Aldama St., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

Powell-Mason—W ould like par. and Rev. rec. 
of William Powell who lived on east bank of 
Cheat River (now Preston Co., W. Va.) at close 
of Rev. war. Moved to that portion of Fayette Co., 
Ky., which is now Woodford Co., 1783. Wife, 
Rosannah; Ch.: Polly Mason, William Powell, 
Philip Powell, Rachel Gill, Rosannah Taylor. 
William Powell died about 1840. 

Was Thomas Mason who married Polly Powell 
(dau. of Wm. and Rosannah Powell) about 1789, 
place unknown, related to Mary (Polly) Mason, 
who married John Jack 1, Dec., 1789 in Woodford 
Co., Ky.? Thomas Mason d. about 1796, Wood- 
ford Co., Ky. Polly Powell Mason prob. d. before 
1809. Their ch. were William, Elizabeth, and 
Thomas Mason. 

Elizabeth Mason (dau. of Thomas and Polly 
Mason) m. Andrew Jelly about 1809. Andrew 
Jelly took land in Switzerland Co., Ind., in 1816. 
John Jack went to Switzerland Co., Ind., 1818,— 
Mrs. William Irvine, 17007 S.E. Oatfield Road, 
Milwaukie, Ore. 

Martin-Smith—Isaac Martin (1806-1865) of 
Henry and Carrol County, Va., m. Elizabeth Smith 
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(1806-1897) and was son of Giles Martin and 
Nancy Ingram, dau. of James Ingram and Eliza- 
beth Childs of Henry County, Va. Giles was son 
of William Martin and Delphia Walden. Wish 
dates or any inf. about Giles and William. 

Wish corr. with desc. of Daniel Smith, husband 
of Elizabeth Reeves, who was granted land in 
Henry County, Va., 1780. He had son Peter Lee 
Smith, who lived in Henry County and married 
a Hancock. I have been told that Daniel Smith 
came from Pa. Wish to est. his Rev. rec.—Mrs. 
J. P. Kent, Altavista, Va. 

Rowe-Walker-Faris (Pharis)—Data asked 
of William Rowe, Sr., of Hanover Co., Va., who 
bought of Nathaniel and Hope (Walker) Lan- 
caster of Goochland Co. land in Henrico Co? in 
1768. What relation was Rowe to Lucy Rowe, John 
Rowe (with wife Jane) and Johnson Rowe who 
in 1789 sold 200 acres of land in Henrico Co. to 
William Walker of Charles City Co.? Is this the 
same tract in both instances? The later Rowes 
were in Louisa Co. when they sold the land and 
John Rowe had been there at least since 1777. 

Data asked of Jane Faris, who m. in Louisa 
Co., Va., in 1779 Jesse Rowe (son of John and 
Jane above). Her mother, Mary Faris, gave her 
consent in writing. Was Mary Faris the Mary 
Pharis who was granted also in 1779 the adminis- 
tration of the estate of Charles Pharis of Louisa 
Co.? Did this Mary later marry George Gillespie 
and move to Amherst Co., Va.?—Mrs. George 
Robinson, Jr., 206 West Market St., Washington 
Court House, O. 

La Rue-Reynolds-Black-Griffith—Want inf. 
on Reynolds family and Jacob La Rue, who lived 
on Middle Island from about 1790 until well into 
next century. Who were the par. of Nancy Rey- 
nolds, who family tradition says was wife of Jacob 
La Rue? The gravestones of the La Rue family 


were standing on Middle Island not too long back 
acc. to printed inf. but were not visible the past 
summer. What was the fate of this family plot? 
The son of Jacob La Rue, George W. La Rue, m. 
Anne Wells Griffith at Halliday’s Cove, W. Va., 
in about 1848. She was dau. of Anne Black and 
Alexander Griffith, presumably of the Panhandle 
of W. Va., and was a cousin of Jefferson Davis acc. 
to fam. trad. What was connection between these 
families? Want any inf. on war service in any of 
these families also.—Mrs. Olen Cyrus Shaw, 5405 
Nae Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 11, 


Akers (Acres) -Bartram-Clay—John Akers m. 
Julia ?. Va. Ch.: Zelpha or Elsephah b. 1805 Va., 
d. June 29, 1872, in Minn. m. Dec. 23, 1824, to 
Caleb Clay b. 1805 Ky., d. Dec. 28, 1887, in 
Minn. Ch.: Lt. John m. Elizabeth; Mason, un- 
married and lost in the Southern army, Civil 
War; Milton b. 1855 m. Mary McAllister, d. 
Minn.; Henry Caleb, b. Jan. 4, 1842, Boyd Co., 
Ky., d. Oct. 10, 1897, Mont., m. Sept. 9, 1860, at 
Ironton, Ohio, to Martha Jane Bartram, b. Oct. 
8, 1845, in Boyd Co., Ky., d. Nov. 19, 1902, at 
Troy, Mont. Who were parents of Julia and John 
Aker? Where were they born? Julia’s d. certifi- 
cate says Julia and John were b. in Va. Zelpha 
and Caleb Clay were m. in Pike Co., Ky. 

Would like inf. reg. the Acre line, also the 
Clay line. Caleb Clay was descended from a bro. 
of Henry Clay, the Commoner, but which one? 

Martha Jane Bartram Clay was dau. of Solo- 
mon Bartram and w., Margaret Eplin De Foe. 
widow of John De Foe. Margaret was b. June 18, 
1812, d. June 7, 1902 in Troy, Mont. Ch. of Mar- 
garet and Solomon Bartram: Mahalah, m. Alex 
McKenney; Alvin, m. Mary; Martha Jane, m. 
Henry Caleb Clay. Would like to corr. with any- 
one having inf. on Clay line—Mrs. Robert E. 
Benson, 536 No. Gerona, San Gabriel, Calif. 


NATIONAL D. A. R. MAGAZINE PRIZE AWARDS 


LLINOIS, with an increase of 257, won the 

$10 prize for the largest D, A. R. Magazine 
subscription gain during the past year, for State 
Societies with membership over 5,500. New York 
received the second prize of $5. 

Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, National Magazine 
Chairman, presented the following other Maga- 
zine subscription prizes at Continental Congress: 
membership between 3,000 and 5,500: Virginia, 
$10; Missouri, $5; between 1,000 and 3,000: 
Alabama, $10; Mississippi, $5; under 1,000 mem- 
bers: Idaho, $10; North Dakota, $5. 

North Carolina was awarded the $20 prize for 
most State advertising; with second prize of $10 
going to Virginia; and third prize of $5 to 
Tennessee. Honorable mention was given South 
Carolina, Alabama, Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland, District of Columbia and Florida. 

Mercy Warren Chapter, of Springfield, Mass., 
received the $20 prize for most Chapter adver- 
tising, a total of $1,210; William Byrd Chapter, 
of Richmond, Va., $10 second prize, for $1,145 in 


-ads; Mecklenburg Chapter, of Charlotte, N. C., 


third prize of $5, for ads totalling $1,130. Hon- 
orable mention was given to Washington-Lewis 
Chapter, Fredericksburg, Va., Mobile Chapter, 


Miss Virginia Horne, retiring State Regent of 
North Carolina (left), watches Mrs. Will Ed 
Gupton, D, A. R. Magazine Chairman (center), 
present the $20 prize to Mrs, J. P. Quarles, North 
Carolina State Chairman for D. A. R. Magazine 
Advertising, for the first State award for most ad- 
vertising during the past year. 


preg ‘e Ala., and Daniel Morgan Chapter, Gaff- 
ney, 4 

The same prizes will be offered again next 
year. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Fifty-Eighth State Conference of 
the Massachusetts Daughters of the 
American Revolution was called to order 
_ by Mrs. Alfred Williams, our State Regent, 
promptly at 10 o’clock Thursday morning, 
March 20th. 
_ The Ballroom at the Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel in Boston was the scene of this 
_ gathering and Hostess Chapters were the 


Committee of Safety Chapter of Win- 


and Mrs. Leslie B. Phillips, Vice Regent 
_ of the Colonel Timothy Bigelow Chapter, 
_ Worcester, led the Assemblage in the sing- 
ing of the National Anthem. 

_ Honored Guests were presented by Mrs. 
Williams: Mrs. Warren Shattuck Currier, 
_ Recording Secretary General; Miss Isabel 
Wyman Gordon, Past Vice President Gen- 
eral; Mrs, Herbert E. McQuesten, Past 

Vice President General; Mrs. Frank Leon 
‘Nason, Past Registrar General; and Miss 
Ethel Lane Hersey, Honorary State Regent. 
Mr. John D. Brown, Director of Public 
~ Celebrations of the City of Boston, acted 
as Personal Representative of His Honor 
_ Mayor, and brought greetings. 

- Colonel Hibbard Richter, President of 
the Massachusetts Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, brought greetings on 
behalf of his Society. Mrs. James J. 
_ Hepburn, State Vice Regent, graciously 
responded to these greetings. 

Dr. Franklin P. Hawkes, Director of 
Fair Educational Practices, inspiringly 
addressed the Good Citizenship Girls, 211 
of whom were present. Mrs. Gilbert C. 
_ Adams, State Chairman of the Good Citi- 
zenship Committee, gave her report, at the 
close of which she called upon Miss Claire 
_ Kennedy, the 1951 Good Citizenship Pil- 

grim, to draw a name from the box. The 
name drawn was Miss Marion E. Bamford 
from Johnson High School, North An- 
dover, and Miss Bamford became the 1952 
- Good Citizenship Girl. In the absence of 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, Mrs. Warren 


© 


State Activities = 


Shattuck Currier greeted the Girls. Mrs. 
F, Ernest Hanson, State Chairman of Cor- 
rect Use of the Flag, presented each one 
with a copy of the Flag Code. 

We were pleased to have an opportunity 
to listen to the Rev. Francis Thompson, 
D.D., President of Bacone College, Okla- 
homa. He reminded us of the endeavors 
being made to make up for past injustices 
to the Indians. He told us that he had 
received a check for $125 from Mr. Alfred 
Williams to create a fund in honor of his 
wife and our State Regent, to be known 
as the Lefa Williams’ Scholarship Fund. 

Mrs. Alfred Williams gave her report 
as State Regent. This report reminded us 
that she has put in a very busy year and 
a great deal of effort has been expended, 
making her leadership outstanding. 

The Memorial Service for those who 
have entered into Life Victorious during 
the past year was held Thursday after- 
noon under the direction of Mrs. Harry 
E. Donley, State Chaplain. 

“Those whom we loved so long and see 

no more, 

Loved, and still love—not dead, but 
gone before,— 

He gathers round him.” 

Natalie J. Pakkanen was Soprano Soloist 
with Dorothy Bates as Accompanist. Ap- 
propriate musical selections were rendered 
by Mrs. Doris Dow Clapp, Violin, and 
Miss Alice M. Bailey, Piano. 

Following the Memorial Service, much 
time was devoted to the revision of our 
State By-Laws, after which their adoption 
as revised was voted. 

One of the features of the Conference 
was the banquet and reception held Thurs- 
day evening. Mrs. Harold C. Cornell, 
Vice Regent of Contentment Chapter of 
Dedham, made a splendid Toastmistress. 
Mr. Gordon Walker, Foreign Editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, spoke of his 
experiences and contacts in Korea, and 
his address was enlightening and very 
interesting. 

The Fifty-Eighth State Conference was 
held adjourned Friday morning, after a 
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April 12, 1952 
n, 
pas THE regular meeting of the National Board of 
ES Management was called to order by the Presi- 
ad dent General, Mrs. James B. Patton, in the Board 
ed Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
rH D. C., at 9:30 a.m. on Saturday, April 12, 1952. 
| The Chaplain General, Mrs. Leland Hartley 
wn Barker, offered prayer for divine guidance. 
id. The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
ort United States was recited in unison. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 
us Shattuck Currier, called the roll, the following 
nd members being recorded as present: National 
ed, Officers: Mrs, Patton, Mrs. Rex, Mrs. Barker, 

Mrs, Currier, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs. Wright, 
Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. 
ho James, Mrs. Kuhner, Mrs, Danforth, Miss Carra- 
ing way, Mrs. Barrow, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Jacobs, 
ler- Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Burns, Miss Gupton, Dr. Jones, 
rr Mrs. Goodfellow, Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. Browne, Mrs. 
y Anderson, Miss Goodwin, Mrs. Pharr, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, Mrs. Yarbrough, Mrs, Ainsworth, Mrs. 
see Heywood and Mrs. Smith. State Regents: Mrs. 
Fallaw, Mrs. Bethea, Mrs, Frazier, Mrs. Fuller, 
but Mrs. Braerton, Mrs. Welch, Mrs. George Miller, 
Jr., Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. Odom, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. 
Curtiss, Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Elliott, Mrs. von der 
Heiden, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Beeaker, 
oist Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs. Howard 
ree Smith, Mrs, Alexander, Mrs. Groves, Mrs. Mor- 
P row, Mrs. Venable, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Greenlaw, 
red Mrs. Dickerson, Mrs. Cook, Miss Horne, Mrs. 
and Stevens, Mrs. Whitaker, Mrs. Ray, Mrs. Lee, 
Mrs, Johnson, Mrs. Wise, Mrs. Tinsley, Mrs. 
h Gupton, Mrs, Trau, Mrs. Southgate, Mrs. Duncan, 
uc. Mrs. Walker, Mrs. McClung, Mrs. Hale and Mrs. 
our Clark. State Vice Regent: Mrs. Hepburn. 
tion The President General announced the death of 
Mrs, Hampton Fleming, Parliamentarian, and 
stated that she had requested Mrs. Charles Haskell 
nce Danforth to act as Parliamentarian during the 
urs- meetings of the National Board of Management 
nell, and the 61st Continental Congress. 
of The First Vice President General, Mrs. Loren 
Edgar Rex, took the Chair, and the President 
ro General, Mrs, James B. Patton, read her report. 
e 
his Report of President General 
and The days have been busy ones since we met 
very together at the well attended National Board 
y 
in February. 
On the evening of February 1, I attended the 
was Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter Reception held at 
er a the Washington Club, Mrs. Benjamin Y. Martin, 
Regent. 
‘On February 2, I was present at a luncheon 
with the C. A. R., and in the afternoon attended 
a Scholarship Tea given by the District of Co- 
an lumbia Junior Membership Committee, Mrs. 
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Brisebois, State Chairman, at the D. C. — 
D. A. R. Chapter House. 

On February 5, I departed on a two months’ 
tour to State Conferences. The itinerary covered 
the following States: California, Arizona, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina and Florida, with return to Washington on 
April Ist. 

I wish to say that the greatest inspiration comes 
to a President General as she visits the States 
and sees for herself the many splendid activities. 
Everywhere the State Officers and members 
showed enthusiasm, zeal and accomplishment. 

I left Washington on the evening of February 
5, and arrived in New Orleans the evening of 
February 6th. Here, I was the houseguest of the — 
State Regent, Mrs. Herbert C. Parker, on this 
unofficial visit. Mrs. Parker gave an informal _ 
party on the evening of the 6th. On the 7th, 
after a sightseeing tour of New Orleans, a 
luncheon of some 60 members from over the 
State followed, at Antoine’s. After lunch, we — 
went to the Petit Salon for a program and tea. | ee 
In the evening we attended a beautiful Carnival | 
Ball. Mrs. John N. Pharr, Vice President Gen- — 
eral, was with us. Mayor de Lessep Morrison _ 
presented me with a certificate of Honorary Citi- __ 
zenship of New Orleans, and a key to the city. _ 

I left New Orleans on the morning of the 8th, 
California State Conference—Los Angeles, Bilt- _ 
more Hotel, February 12-15, Mrs. Edgar A. Fuller, 
State Regent. 
I arrived in Los Angeles in the late afternoon 
of February 11, and enjoyed dinner and a drive _ 
with Mr. and Mrs, Edgar A. Fuller. The 12th | 
brought newspaper interviews and a broadcast | 
over KFI; I was a guest at the D. F. P. A. 
luncheon, then to the Cahuenga Memorials Asso- 
ciation where I was presented with a photographic — 
copy of the Treaty of Campode de Cahuenga. — 
Dinner was enjoyed with State Officers and past 
State Regents. I gave my Conference address — 
in the evening, which was followed by a large © 
reception. On the 13th, I had breakfast with — 
past and present Chapter Regents, luncheon with | 
the C. A. R. and Juniors, and sessions in morning | 
and afternoon. In the evening, the State banquet 
was held. I attended morning and afternoon 
sessions of the Conference. Mrs. Fuller, State 
Regent, presided at all sessions of the Conference. _ 
On the 14th, I made two tape recordings for _ 
radio and afterwards spoke at the large luncheon. | 
A miniature portrait of Mrs. Daniel Manning of © 
New York, Honorary President General, was pre- 
sented to the National Society by Mrs. William — 
Wallace Haughey, which miniature now is in our 
Museum at National Headquarters. A Memorial 
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Service was held and then a tea at the Neighbor- 
hood House. A dinner followed with the mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Club. Sessions were held all 
day. On the 15th, I attended the morning session 
and had luncheon with the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Society. In the afternoon, I in- 
stalled the State D. A. R. Officers and was a 
dinner guest that evening with the Mayflower 
Society. Mrs. Charles Haskell Danforth, Reporter 
General, was in attendance at the California State 
Conference. 

Arizona State Conference—Tempe, Lyceum 
Building, State College, February 19-20, Mrs. 
James S.; Bethea, State Regent. 

Arriving at Mesa, Arizona, on February 18th, 
where we were to stay at the Maricopa Inn, I was 
met at the station by Mrs. James S. Bethea, State 
Regent, Mrs. Roland M. James, Librarian Gen- 
eral, and several other members. That evening 
I had dinner with the Arizona State Board and 
then attended their meeting. On February 19th, 
the Arizona Conference opened in the morning, 
with Mrs. Bethea, State Regent, presiding. I 
spoke during the afternoon, then broadcast over 
KOY. The banquet was held in the evening, 
when I gave my address. On February 20, ses- 
sions of the Conference were held. Following 
the close of the Conference, I went home by car 
on February 20 with Mrs. James to Tucson and 
was her house guest until I left for Oklahoma on 
February 22nd. 

In Tucson, on February 2lst, Mrs. John W. 
Chappell, Honorary State Regent, entertained 
with a luncheon party. I saw the annual rodeo 
parade from the official reviewing stand, and the 
opening performance of the rodeo in the after- 
noon as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. James. 

Oklahoma State Conference—Tulsa, Mayo 
Hotel, February 25-26, Mrs. J. Robert Ray, State 
Regent. 

On February 22nd, I left in the afternoon for 
Tulsa, Okla., arriving there the evening of Feb- 
ruary 23rd. Mrs. Virgil Browne, Vice President 
General, and others met me at the station. 

At this point, I was joined by Miss Gertrude 
Carraway, Editor, D. A. R. Macazine, my travel- 
ing companion for the remainder of the trip. 
Mrs, Frank Garland Trau, State Regent of Texas, 
Mrs, Frederic A. Groves, State Regent of Mis- 
souri, Mrs. John S. Heaume, past Recording 
Secretary General from Ohio, and Miss Helen 
McMackin, past Librarian General, were also in 
attendance. 

On February 24, we attended the First Presby- 
terian Church. A luncheon was given at the 
Country Club, followed by a tea at the home of 
Mrs. Killis C. Reese, Regent of Reverend John 
Robinson Chapter. We were dinner guests of 
ra Mrs, Nathan R. Patterson at the Tulsa 

ub. 

On February 25, a luncheon was given by the 
State Regent, Mrs. J. Robert Ray, for the State 
Board and distinguished guests. That afternoon 
I made two tape recordings over KRMG. The 
Officers’ Club dinner was held that evening. The 
Conference opened, with Mrs. Ray, State Regent, 
presiding, and a reception followed. On February 
26, we had breakfast with Chapter Regents and 
sessions were held all day. I spoke informally 
in the morning and addressed the banquet that 
evening. On February 27th, we attended the 
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morning session and visited Bacone College in 
the afternoon on our way to Arkansas. 

Arkansas State Conference—Pine Bluff, Pines 
Hotel, February 28-29, March 1, Mrs. Louis N 
Frazier, State Regent. 

We arrived in Pine Bluff, Ark., on February 
28, and had tea at the home of Mrs. H. A. Knorr, 
State Vice Regent, and in the evening attended 
the Officers’ Club dinner. Mrs. Louis N. Frazier, 
State Regent, made us welcome, and the Con- 
ference was opened with Mrs. Frazier presiding, 
at which meeting I spoke. A reception followed. 

On February 29th, I gave a broadcast over 
KTON. We attended sessions in the morning 
and afternoon, followed by a tea at the home of 
Mrs. Irby Dunklin. The banquet was held in the 
evening. Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, State Regent 
of Missouri, was a guest. 

On February 29th, at the Arkansas banquet, 
Miss Carraway and I were presented with certifi- 
cates, “Arkansas Traveler,” signed by the Gov- 
ernor.and Secretary of State. 

On March Ist, past State Regents of Arkansas 
gave a breakfast in my honor. We left for 
Natchez, Miss., arriving there in the late after- 
noon. 

I was an honored guest at the Confederate 
Pageant in Natchez that evening and was pre- 
sented with a Colonial bouquet from the Ball 
Committee. I sat in the box of the president of 
the Pilgrimage Garden Club. 

On March 2nd, Mrs. F. D. Brown and her 
sister, Miss Tillie R. Dunbar, took us for a tour 
of the lovely old homes in Natchez. At 6:30 in 
the evening the Natchez Chapter, Mrs. Homer 
Whittington, Regent, entertained members of the 
D. A. R. and their husbands at a buffet supper 
in our honor at “Rosalie,” the Mississippi State 
Shrine. 

Louisiana State Conference—Bentley Hotel, 
Alexandria, March 3-4-5, Mrs. Herbert C. Parker, 
State Regent. 

Before arriving in Alexandria on March 3rd, 
I participated in the marking of the old San 
Antonio Trail at Natchitoches, La. A luncheon 
was given by the St. Denis Chapter, Mrs. Cary 
Johnson, Regent, preceding the unveiling of the 
marker. I was guest at the Chapter Regents’ 
dinner in Alexandria and spoke informally. 

On March 4th, I attended the Memorial Service 
in the morning, followed by the State Officers’ 
Club luncheon. The Conference opened at 2:00 
p.m., with Mrs, Parker, State Regent, presiding. 
In the late afternoon a tea was given at the 
home of Mrs, Morgan Walker. The banquet was 
held that evening, at which I spoke. 

On March 5, a Discussion Breakfast proved 
interesting. Mrs. John N. Pharr, Vice President 
General, and Mrs. Patrick H. Odom, State Regent 
of Florida, were also in attendance. 

Mississippi State Conference—Gilmer Hotel, 
Columbus, March 6-7-8, Mrs. Harry Artz Alex- 
ander, State Regent. 

We reached Columbus, Miss., on March 6th 
and in the afternoon attended a tea at “River- 
view,” one of the lovely old homes in Columbus. 
A National Defense banquet was given and 8 
historical and patriotic pageant was presented. 
The opening session of the Conference was held 
that evening with Mrs. Alexander, State Regent, 
presiding. I spoke during the evening. On 
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March 7th, I attended the Junior Membership 
breakfast and Magazine luncheon. Sessions were 
held in the morning and afternoon, followed by 
tea at the home of Mrs, William I. Rosamond. 
The Officers’ Club dinner preceded the Chapter 
Regents evening of the Conference. On March 
8th, the Rosalie breakfast was followed by the 
morning session and the Conference closed at 
noon. We were luncheon guests at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. B. L. Parkinson. Mrs. Louis N. 
Frazier, State Regent of Arkansas, was a Con- 
ference guest. 

Alabama State Conference—Birmingham, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, March 11-12, Mrs. Smith G. Fallaw, 
State Regent. 

Arriving on Sunday, March 9, Mrs, Samuel L. 
Earle entertained with a buffet supper party in 
her home. 

On March 10, a radio recording was made over 
WAPI and a luncheon followed with the John 
Parke Custis Chapter, Mrs. David Adams, III, 
Regent. I attended a meeting and tea of the 
Daughters of Colonial Wars, of Alabama, after 
which I was guest at a dinner given by Mrs. 
Smith G. Fallaw, State Regent. 

On March 11, the Pen Women of Alabama gave 
a coffee for Miss Carraway and me at the home 
of Mrs. Thomas Elliott. I participated in tele- 
vision program over WAFM at noon and attended 
the Officers’ Club dinner that evening. The open- 
ing session was scheduled at 8:00 p.m., where I 
spoke. Mrs. Fallaw, State Regent, presided. A 
reception followed the meeting. 

On March 12, I was the guest of the Daughters 
of American Colonists at breakfast, attended 
sessions in the morning and afternoon, and a 
National Defense luncheon. A buffet supper that 
evening preceded the Chapter Regents’ reports 
and I spoke informally. The guests present were 
Mrs. Henry Grady Jacobs, Vice President General, 
of Alabama, Mrs. Everett L. Repass, Vice Presi- 
dent General, of Virginia, Mrs. Thomas Henry 
Lee, State Regent of Pennsylvania, Mrs, Robert 
King Wise, State Regent of South Carolina, Mrs. 
Louis N. Frazier, State Regent of Arkansas and 
Mrs. Walter Scott Welch, National Chairman of 
Genealogical Records Committee. 

Tennessee State Conference—Nashville, The 
Hermitage, March 13-14-15, Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, 
State Regent. 

Arriving in Nashville March 13, in the early 
afternoon, I attended a tea given by Mrs. Joseph 
Hays Acklen, Honorary State Regent, followed 
by a High Tea at the Centennial Club. The 
Conference opened in the evening with Mrs. 
Gupton, State Regent, presiding, where I spoke. 
A reception followed. On March 14, a National 
Defense breakfast was attended and an Approved 
Schools luncheon. I went to Conference sessions 
in the morning and afternoon and on that day 
gave a broadcast over WSM. The Regents’ 
banquet was given that evening, followed by 
Chapter Regents’ reports. 

On March 15, I was present at the Tennessee 
Belles’ breakfast and afterwards attended the 
morning session. Guests were Mrs. Leland Hart- 
ley Barker, Chaplain General, Mrs. John Morrison 
Kerr, Treasurer General, Mrs. George Andrew 
Kuhner, Curator General, Mrs. Smith G. Fallaw, 
State Regent of Alabama, Mrs. Robert King 
State Regent of Mrs. 


Late in the afternoon we went to the Tryon 


Patrick Odom, State of Florida, 
Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, State Regent of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs, Frank Garland Trau, State — 
Regent of Texas. We left Tennessee at noon. 
Georgia State Conference—Atlanta, Ansley 
Hotel, March 18-19-20, Mrs. Leonard D. Wallace, 
State Regent. 
On Sunday, March 17th, I was the dinner guest 
of Mrs. Leonard D. Wallace, State Regent, Mrs. 
T. Earle Stribling, State Vice Regent, and her © 
son, Mr. Brewster Stribling. On March 18, the 
Atlanta Chapter, Mrs. George H. Connell, Regent, __ 
gave a coffee at their Craigie House, the oldest 
D. A. R. Chapter House, followed by a coffee at 
Habersham Hall, the Chapter House of Joseph — 
Habersham Chapter, Mrs. Lytle D. Burns, Regent. 
The Officers’ Club luncheon was held at the — 
Piedmont Driving Club, Mrs. Howard H. McCall, 
Sr., Honorary Vice President General, presiding. bea 
I visited Atlanta’s famous Cyclorama in the 
afternoon. 
The opening session of the Conference was 
held that evening, presided over by Mrs. Wallace, __ © 
State Regent, at which I spoke. Guests were Ay = 
Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, Honorary President _ 
General, Mrs. Howard H. McCall, Mrs. Young : 
Harris Yarbrough, Vice President General, and => 
Mrs, Smith G. Fallaw. On March 19,1 made 
two television broadcasts over WSB-TV and 
WAGA-TV and attended the sessions morning 
and afternoon of the Conference. Also, the 
Approved Schools luncheon and the Chapter Rats 
Regents’ banquet, followed by the evening session i 
of Chapter Regents’ reports. ae 
On March 20, I visited and had tea at Meadow 
Garden in Augusta, Ga. Meadow Garden was 
the home of George Walton, a signer of the Dec- re lon 
laration of Independence, and the house is owned Sa 
by the D. A. R. ce 
South Carolina State Conference—Columbia, a 
Columbia Hotel, March 21-22, Mrs. Robert King _ 
Wise, State Regent. 3 
Arriving in Columbia late on March 20th, the a 
following morning I attended breakfast in honor. vate 
of Mrs. Wise, State Regent. I gave a broadcast 
over WIS and attended the Memorial Service and 
the Officers’ Club luncheon. This was followed | 
by a tea and reception at Columbia Museum of 
Art. The Conference opened, presided over by he 
Mrs. Wise, State Regent, with a banquet follow- — 
ing, at which I spoke. A reception was held after 
the evening meeting. On March 22nd, I w. 
guest at a breakfast party given by Mrs. Wise. | 
We attended the Approved Schools luncheon, q 


when dresses made at Tamassee were modeled. _ 
Sessions morning and afternoon of the Confer- 
ence were attended. A Chapter Regents’ dinner 
was given that evening, followed by their reports; : 
at this time I installed State Officers. Guests Ee 
were Mrs. Henry Grady Jacobs, Mrs. David 
Morgan Wright, Organizing Secretary General, 
and Mrs, Patrick Henry Odom. 

North Carolina State Conference—Greensboro, 
King Cotton Hotel, March 25-26, Miss Virginia 
Horne, State Regent. a 

On March 24, I was a guest at the dinner “e# Pant 
ing of the D. C. W., D. A. C. and 1812. ce Phe 
March 25, I attended the State Executive Board 
Luncheon and the Conference opened at 2:00 
p.m., with Miss Horne State Regent, presiding. aie 
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Palace Furniture Exhibition at Greensboro His- 
torical Museum. The banquet was held that 
evening, followed by the evening session, when 
I spoke; a reception followed. On March 26, the 
State Officers’ Club gave a breakfast and I at- 
tended Conference sessions in the morning, fol- 
lowed by the Memorial Service at noon, after 
which the Conference luncheon was held, and 
afternoon sessions. I gave a broadcast over Sta- 
tion WFMY-TV in the afternoon. A High Tea 
was given at the Alumnae House of the Women’s 
College, University of North Carolina. The Junior 
D. A. R. Assembly dinner, at which I spoke, was 
followed by evening session. Mrs. Wayne M. 
Cory, State Regent of Indiana, was a guest at 
the Conference. 

Florida State Conference—Jacksonville, George 
Washington Hotel, March 29 through April 1, 
Mrs, Patrick Henry Odom, State - Regent. 

On March 29, the Florida Conference opened 
with a banquet, followed by the evening session, 
with Mrs. Odom, State Regent, presiding, at which 
I spoke. A reception was held after the evening 
session. On March 30, a cruise was taken down 
the St. John’s River and luncheon served on the 
yacht, through the kindness of Mr. Robert Kloep- 
pel, Sr. We took a drive to St. Augustine and 
then had dinner at the home of Mrs. James A. 
Craig, past State Regent of Florida. I was honor 
guest at the U. D. C. reception in the evening. 
On March 3lst, I attended the Magazine and 
Valley Forge breakfast, and the morning session 
at which I spoke informally. I gave a broadcast 
over WPDQ. A reception was held at the home 
of the State Regent, Mrs. Odom, in the late 
afternoon. The delegates’ dinner honoring the 
Blue Star Regents was followed by the evening 
session, at which Chapter Regents gave their 
reports. That evening I installed the State 
Officers. During the State Conference, Florida 
became a three Blue Star State. 

Guests at the Florida State Conference were 
Mrs. David Morgan Wright, Organizing Secretary 
General, Mrs. Charles Haskell Danforth, Reporter 
General, Mrs. Everett L. Repass, Vice President 
General of Virginia, Mrs. William Louis Ains- 
worth, Vice President General of Kansas, Mrs. 
Thomas Henry Lee, State Regent of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, State Regent of Mis- 
souri, Mrs. Leonard D. Wallace, State Regent of 
Georgia, and Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, State 
Regent of Virginia. I was back at my desk on 
the morning of April 2nd in Washington. 

The National Society has been conferred the 
honor of receiving an award from FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION. This Certificate of Award, in 
handsome leather binder, reads: 


Be Ir Known Tuat 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
is awarded this Certificate of Recognition 

for outstanding achievement in bringing 
about a better understanding of the 
American Way oF Lire during 1951. 


As you know, Freedoms Foundations is estab- 
lished to emphasize to people of all ages and 
classes the value of our American Way of Life 
in its various phases. This impressive ceremony 
of presentation of awards was made on April 2, 
1952, in the Old Senate Chamber of the United 
States Capitol. Although a Director of Freedoms 


Foundation, and assisting with presentation of 
awards on that day to 30 winners, I was not 
present at the judging in December, when our 
Society was selected as a winner. The idea of 
presenting the D. A. R. program of work and 
compiling material incidental thereto was con- 
ceived by Mrs. Marguerite Schondau. 

At the Federal Civil Defense Regional Meeting 
of seven States, held in Chicago February 15, | 
was represented by Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, 
Vice President General. 

On March 3-4, Mrs. Isaac Shelly represented 
me at the Philadelphia Forum Bulletin held in 
Philadelphia. The State Regent of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, also attended. 

I was invited to attend two functions on April 
3rd, given in honor of Her Majesty, Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held a reception for Her Majesty, 
at which I acted as one of the hostesses. Follow- 
ing that event, His Excellency, The Ambassador 
of the Netherlands, invited your President Gen- 
eral to the reception given in honor of Her 
Majesty at the Army and Navy Country Club on 
that same afternoon. 

On April 7, I was the guest of Mrs. Fred D. 
Coulson, President, at the dinner of the Women 
Descendants of Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. 

I attended the Candlelight Supper given by the 
Daughters of the American Colonists on April 8, 
as guest of Mrs, Jerome Powers, President. 

On the afternoon of April 11, the National 
Society placed a marker at the grave of Dr. 
George Brown Goode in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
Georgetown, D. C. These ceremonies were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Charles Haskell Danforth, Re- 
porter General to the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. 
Goode was a member of ti.e Advisory Board for 
the D. A. R. in its early days and it was he who 
designed the D. A. R. insignia, patented in 1891, 
patterned after his grandmother’s spinning wheel, 
which spinning wheel is now in our Museum. 

We have been requested by the “Ligue Mari- 
time et d’Outre-Mer” (Maritime and Overseas 
League of France) to send a suitable exhibit 
from our Society to honor Admiral Count Francois 
Joseph Paul de Grasse, for a celebration in his 
honor from April 27 to May 4 in the town of 
Grasse, France. Our Curator General, Mrs. 
George A. Kuhner, prepared this exhibit, which 
was handed by me to Commander Jean Sirouy, 
Naval Attache of the French Embassy, in my 
office. The Society’s exhibit went via French 
Line on steamship Ile de France on April 9th. 

Since we last met, we have lost two members 
who worked closely with us during the past years 
—Mrs. David D. Caldwell, Chairman of Buildings 
and Grounds Committee in the last two admin- 
istrations, and Mrs. Hampton Fleming, our Na- 
tional Parliamentarian. The National Society 
mourns the loss of these two valued and beloved 
members. 

During the past year, the State Regents in- 
augurated the idea of meeting together at an 
informal dinner the evening before the regular 
Board dinner. They met for the first time the 
last of January. 

A spinet piano has been provided for the Staff, 
from the shipment of furniture returned to Na- 
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tional Headquarters from Ellis Island, after our 
work there was discontinued. 

Your presence at Board meetings has been a 
constant inspiration to me. As we enter this 
week of meetings together, please know how I 
value your cooperation and interest. 


Marcuerite C. Patron, President General. 


Those in attendance arose and applauded at 
the conclusion of the reading of the report of 
the President General. 

The President General resumed the Chair. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. Loren 
Edgar Rex, stated that she had prepared no 
formal report; that her report would be made to 
the Continental Congress. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Leland Hartley 
Barker, read her report. 


Report of Chaplain General 


With the consent of the Executive Committee, 
the printing of a collection of Prayers by State 
and Chapter Chaplains was underwritten by the 
Chaplain General. The booklets will be on sale 
at the 6lst Continental Congress. Only the cost 
of this first printing is included in the price of 
the booklets; they are thirty-five cents each. 

Your Chaplain was a guest at three State Con- 
ferences: Tennessee, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
She regrets she was unable to be present at the 
other State Conferences whose Regents so kindly 
invited her. 


Heven Bass Barker, Chaplain General. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 
Shattuck Currier, read her report. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


Following the National Board Meeting in Feb- 
ruary the minutes of the meeting were prepared 
for publication in the D. A. R. Macazine and 
proofread in this office. 

The verbatim transcript was edited, typed and 
both the minutes and verbatim indexed and bound 
in folders and filed. 

The motions of the meeting were typed and 
delivered or mailed to each cabinet officer and 
committees with offices at headquarters. These 
motions were also prepared for the statute book 
and an index made. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee meet- 
ings have been typed and copies sent to each 
officer. Also copies were made for binding and 
indexed. 

All rulings of the Executive Committee were 
typed separately and delivered to the offices 
affected. 

Notices of the Board Meetings and Executive 
Committee Meetings were mailed. 

The proposed amendments to the By-Laws were 
prepared for printing in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution, and proofread. 

Letters to National Officers, State Regents and 
Committee Chairmen requesting advance copies 
of their full reports to the Sixty-First Continental 
Congress were mailed in March. We are grateful 


. to those who responded so promptly. 


Letters have also been written to each candi- 
date for office requesting the names of her 
nominator and teller. 
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been prepared and mailed to members by this 
office. 

All research concerning the administration of 
the Society is done through the office of the 
Recording Secretary General which occupies 
many hours and days. 

It has been my privilege to be the speaker at 
the New Hampshire State Conference National 
Defense Breakfast in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. Also to present features of the National 
Society at the Massachusetts D. A. R. Founders 
Club in Boston and at several Chapter meetings 
during February and March. 

Requests for information sent to my home also 
to the office have received prompt and careful 
attention. 

All current work of the office is up to date. 


Emity L. Currier 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 
George D. Schermerhorn, read her report. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 


Copies of the Proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution and By-laws recommended by the 
National Board of Management for action by the 
61st Continental Congress together with copies of 
the Proposed Resolutions, were mailed to those 
on our official mailing list. 

Supplies have been mailed to Chapters and 
individuals as listed herewith: Application Blanks, 
9,344; Information leaflets, 430; Constitution and 
By-laws, 105; Transfer Cards, 887; Reinstate- 
ment Cards, 676; Applicant’s Working Sheets, 
5,101; Ancestral Charts, 5,052; What the Daugh- 
ters Do pamphlet, 1,262; Highlights of Program 
Activity booklet, 865; Welcome Cards for New 
Citizens, 418; Miscellaneous, 123; Total number 
of pieces, 24,263. 

Owing to the depletion of many translations of 
the D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship, only 17,971 
copies were distributed. 

There have been received, recorded or referred 
to the proper departments 937 communications, 
in reply to which were mailed 715 letters and 
cards, It was my sad duty to notify the members 
of the cabinet of the passing of our Parliamen- 
‘tarian, Mrs. Hampton Fleming, on March 21st. 


Hazer F, ScHERMERHORN 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The Treasurer General, Mrs. John M. Kerr, 
read her report. 


Report of Treasurer General 


$15,000.00 from the Current Fund and 
$20,000.00 from the Magazine Fund have been 
invested in Building Loan Associations which 
were approved by the February Board. 

U. S. Treasury Bonds 244% in the following 
amounts were called for payment March 15, 1952 
and will be re-invested: 

Agnes Carpenter Mountain Schools 


Golden Jubilee Endowment Fund...... 7,200.00 
Grace H. Morris Fund............... 5,000.00 
Hugh Vernon Washington ee Fund 9,000.00 

$23,200.00 
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The collateral on loans for the Building Fund of $285,000.00. 
had to be changed also as a result of the above The bequest of $4,750.00 from the Ida M. C 
transaction and investments of the Reserve Fund Shirk Estate was placed in the Valley Forge ” 
for Maintenance of Properties in the amount of Memorial Fund as a memorial to Mrs. Shirk. 
$6,500.00 were placed with the National Metro- It was a pleasure to attend the State Confer- 
politan Bank for this purpose. ences of Tennessee, Virginia and the District of 
Payment of $55,000.00 on the Building Fund Columbia. I regret it was not possible to attend 
indebtedness was made during the period covered all Conferences to which I was invited. Elli 
by this report and an additional $20,000.00 paid If you will turn to page 12 you will be able to 
since February 29, 1952, leaving a balance due follow the statistical report. 
Nati 
RECAPITULATION 
Balance Disburse- Balance Agn 
Funds 12-31-51 Receipts ments 2-29-52 
Committee Maintenance ............+eeeeeeees 3,544.00 .......... 411.62 3,132.38 
Good Citizenship 2,892.09 4,640.94 Ann 
Junior American 1,303.85 1,359.60 
National Defense ...............eeeeeeeeeeees 9,272.46 1,179.02 4,653.57 5,797.91 Caro 
Agnes Carpenter Mt. 633.75 110.27 
Bacone Memorial 1,779.20 1,779.20... Fann 
Fanny C. K. Marshall Library.............++00 272.85 6.25 275.00 4.10 I 
Golden Jubilee 2,012.50 5.00 2OITSO 
Grace C. Marshall Scholarship................- 330.02 99.15 302.50 126.67 I 
Harriet E. Bowen Book Fund.................- 50.00 534.72 
Helen Pouch Mem. Scholarship..............++ 3,088.22 TA 5,074.99 Golde 
Hillside School Endowment..............-++05+ 375.89 21.25 55.00 342.14 *| 
H. V. Washington 1,101.14 6.25 148.35 959.04 
ee 33,988.37 30,015.70 35,267.02 28,737.05 U 
Mary E. Brown Ferrell 39.58 12.50 can eas U 
docks ee 4,352.27 55,512.86 55,016.83 4,848.30 U 
Reserve for 8,796.33 23,513.83 U 
ces 1,142.01 1 vty 00 318.36 2,202.65 
3,132.87 148,571.89 Grace 
$279,322.12 $485,443.82 
U. 
U. 
National Metropolitan $482,943.82 
Petty Cash in Office of the Treasurer General............++0seeeeeeeeeee 2,500.00 $485,443.82 6 
race | 
2% Demand Loans from National Metropolitan Bank (Interest payable U. 
2% Demand Loans from National Metropolitan Bank (Secured by A Hillsids 
$30,000.00 U. S. Treasury Bonds deposited as collateral, Interest SnihPa oY 
2% Ninety-day Loan from Riggs National Bank, due March 17, 1952.. 25,000.00 $305,000.00 U 
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Ellis Island Fund 


U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 


National Defense Fund 


U. S. Savings Bond, Series G, due 


Agnes Carpenter Mountain Schools Fund 


U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62...............005 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, March 15, 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 


Anne Rogers Minor Indian Scholarship Fund 


U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62...............00. 


Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund 


U. S. Treasury 2% Bond, September 15, 1951-53.............0.00000s 
U. S. Treasury 214% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................0- 
U. S. Treasury 24% Bonds, December 15, 1964-69................-. 
. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 
. Savings 214% Bond, Series G, 


ccc 


. K. Marshall Library Fund 


Fan 


>) 


Golden Jubilee Endowment Fund 


*U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, 
*U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62...............4. 
*U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, 
*U. S. Treasury 244% Bond, December 15, 1964-69................ ie 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54...............0008 

. S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1954 (maturity value $550.00).... 

. S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1955 (maturity value $125.00).... 


U 
U 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1954 
U 
U 


Grace C. Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 


ital Transit 


Grace H. Morris Fund 


U. S. Treasury Bond, March 15, 


Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship Fund 


U. S. Savings 2%4% Bond, Series G, due 1956. 


Hillside School Endowment Fund 


U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1956. 
U. S, Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 
U. S, Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 


. Treasury 244% Bond, December 15, 1959-62...............6-- 
. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1960...................- 


. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due ee 
. S. Savings Bond, Series G, due 


. S. Treasury 24% Bond, June 15, 
. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1953..............000005: 
. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1959. 
. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 
0. 4% Bonds, December 1, 1964.................. 


Columbia Federal and Association. 
Perpetual Building 
a S Savings Bond, Series F, due 1957 (maturity value $190.00)...... 


$ 5,000.00 
10,000.00 
75.00 


$13,000.00 


15,000.00 


57,999.50 
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Hugh Vernon Washington Library Fund 
U. S. Treasury 24% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54 
U. S. Postal Savings 244% Bond, due 1952............eseeeeeeneeee 
U. S. Savings 24%% Bonds, Series G, due 1954...........0.seeeeeeee 


Mary E. Brown Ferrell Memorial Fund 


Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 
Shattuck Currier, read the report of Mrs. E. 
Ernest Woollen, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Report of Finance Committee 


As Chairman of the Finance Committee, I have 
the honor to submit the following report for 
January and February, 1952. 

Vouchers were approved to the amount of 
$304,382.52, of which contributions received for 
Credit funds amounted to $70,319.56. 

In accordance with your ruling of February 1, 
deposits were made in four banking institutions 
in this city to open accounts amounting to 
$35,000.00, of which $20,000.00 belonged to the 
Magazine Fund. 

Following are the larger disbursements: New 
Administration Building, $55,041.83; Salaries, 
$40,482.94; Appropriation funds, $10,851.51; 
Magazine expense, $15,214.08. 

Imitoa B. Wooten, Chairman. 


Mrs. Leland H. Barker, Chairman of the 


Auditing Committee, read her report. 


Report of Auditing Committee 


We have checked the annual reports of the 
Treasurer General and the Auditor and found 
them in accord. 

Heven Bass Barker, Chairman. 


_ Mrs. Barker moved that the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee be adopted, carrying with it the 
reports of the Treasurer General and the Finance 
Committee. Seconded by Mrs. Rex. Carried, 
pi The Registrar General, Mrs. Kenneth T. Trew- 
hella, read her report. 


U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1961...............-.+005- 
U. S. Savings 24% Bond, Series G, due 1962 


U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1963 


*U. S. Treasury 2% Bond, September 15, 1951-53................005. 
*U. S. Treasury 214% Bonds, June 15, 1952-55 


U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1962.............. 28,500.00 
Magazine Fund 

First Federal Savings and Loan Association.................+eeeeees $10,000.00 

District Building’ and Loan 10,000.00 20,000.00 


16,800.00 


$265,674.50 


Frances W. Kerr, Treasurer General. 


* These investments totaling $30,000.00 have been deposited with the National Metropolitan Bank 
as collateral on their demand loans to the National Society for the New Building Fund. 


(Copies of the Complete Report of the Treasurer General may be obtained from her 
ce. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the work of this office since my last report: 

Number of applications verified, 1,550; Number 
of supplementals verified, 116; Total number of 
papers verified, 1,666. 

Papers returned unverified: Originals, 34; 
Supplementals, 16; New Records verified, 125; 
Permits issued for official insignia, 150; Permits 
issued for miniature insignia, 185; Permits issued 
for ancestral bars, 145. 

Dororny D, TrewHeLa, Registrar General. 


Mrs. Trewhella moved that the 1,550 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society, Seconded by Mrs. Wright. Carried. 

Mrs. Kerr moved that 194 former members be 
reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Barker. Carried. 

Mrs. Kerr gave the following recapitulation of 
membership: Reinstated, 194; deceased, 469; 
resigned, 360. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs, David 
M. Wright, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from February Ist 
to April 12th: 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for con- 
firmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Adylise 
Sherrod Grimsley, Fayette, Alabama; Mrs. Nelle 
Champlin Hull, LaCanada, California; Mrs. Alice 
D, C, Kempton, Avon Park, Florida; Mrs, Jean 
H. Wolfe, Wilton Manor, Florida; Mrs, Zada 
Watson Bird Brannen, Metter, Georgia; Mrs. 
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Ruth Miles Ruggles, Bexley, Ohio; Mrs. Anna 
Randell Davis, Alice, Texas. 

The following Organizing Regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: Mrs. Mae Alverson 
Vandegrift, Oneonta, Alabama; Mrs. Marian 
Heisey Slaugh, Greenbelt, Maryland; Miss Mabel 
Elsie Reid, Red Wing, Minnesota; Miss Edna 
Henrietta Gasteyer, Loup City, Nebraska; Mrs. 
Mildred Anderson Beasley Stevens, Warsaw, 
North Carolina; Mrs. Octavia Jones Gentry, Kil- 
gore, Texas; ‘Mrs. Nina Taliaferro Sanders, 
Gloucester, Virginia; Mrs. Sara Hughes Vose, 
Port Townsend, Washington. 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing reappointments of Organizing Regents are 
requested: Mrs. Mae Alverson Vandegrift, One- 
onta, Alabama; Mrs, Buena Vivian Pitts Bevans, 
Ravenswood, Illinois; Miss Edna Henrietta Gas- 
teyer, Loup City, Nebraska; Mrs. Mildred Ander- 
son Beasley Stevens, Warsaw, North Carolina; 
Mrs. Octavia Jones Gentry, Kilgore, Texas; Mrs. 
Nina Taliaferro Sanders, Gloucester, Virginia; 
Mrs. Sara Hughes Vose, Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington. 

Authorizations of the following Chapters are 
requested by the State Regents: Aberdeen, Mis- 
sissippi; Hernando, Mississippi, St. Marys, West 
Virginia. 

Authorization of the following Chapter has 
expired by time limitation and the State Regent 
requests t thet it be renewed: Lancaster, Virginia. 

Re-authorization of the following Chapter is 
requested by the State Regent: Yazoo City, 
Mississippi. 

The following Chapter is presented for official 
disbandment: Pilot Grove, Pilot Grove, Missouri. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and are 
now presented for confirmation: Sunset Rock, 
Moun.ain Brook, Alabama; Joel R. Poinsett, 
Marked Tree, Arkansas; John Macdonald, Miami 
Springs, Florida; Boone County, Florence, Ken- 
tucky, Michilimacinac, Clare, Michigan; Missouri 
Pioneers, Salisbury, Missouri; Platte Purchase, 
Platte City, Missouri; Benjamin Romaine, Forest 
Hills, New York; Battle of Moores Creek, Bur- 
gaw, North Carolina; Greenville, Greenville, 
South Carolina; Bear Butte, Sturgis, South 
Dakota; Levi Casey, Dallas, Texas; Medicine 
Wheel, Powell, Wyoming. 

H. Wricut 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Wright moved the confirmation of seven 
Organizing Regents; the reappointment of seven 
Organizing Regents; the authorization of three 
Chapters; the re-authorization of two Chapters; 
one Chapter disbandment and confirmation of 
thirteen Chapters. Seconded by Mrs. Trewhella. 
Carried. 

The Historian General, Mrs. Hugh L. Russell, 
had no formal report, but spoke briefly on the 
Valley Forge Memorial Bell Tower. 

The Librarian General, Mrs, Roland M. James, 
read her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


The report of your Librarian General will be 
brief prior to a more detailed one to Congress. 

The generosity of the States which is shown by 
the gifts since our last report in February indi- 
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cates active interest in your Library and the 
interest of the State and Chapter Librarians. 

Seven States are added to the Honor Roll for 
having 100% in Chapter Librarians. These are 
Alabama, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, New ae 
shire, Utah and Virginia. Other Honor R 
States are Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Vermont and West Virginia, 
seventeen in all. 

The list of accessions received since the Febru- 
ary Board Meeting totals 150 books, 88 —_ 
and 27 manuscripts. 


BOOKS 
ALABAMA 


Following 2 books from Peter Forney Chapter: 

Russell County Land Grants Prior to Nov. Ist, 1854. 

Register of Certificates Granted in Pursuance of Law to 
Purchasers of Lands. Land Office at Huntsville 1818-20. 

John Smith, Esquire. Mittie O. McDavid. 1948. From 
Princess Sehoy Chapter. 

Ante-Bellum Mansions of Alabama. Ralph Hammond. 
1951. From Jones Valley Chapter. 

Jefferson County and Birmingham, Historical and Biograph- 
ical, 1887. From Pickett Chapter. 

Following 3 books from John Parke Custis Chapter: 

Memorial Record of Alabama. 2 vols. 

History of Alabama and Dictionary of Biography. 

Hiatt-Hiett Genealogy and Family History 1699-1949. 

R. 


1921 
WLP 


Johnson. 1951. From Alabama D. A. 
ARIZONA 
Terrell Genealogy. Emma Dicken. From Tucson Chapter. 
ARKANSAS 


Record of the Descendants of John Bishop, One of the 
Founders of Guilford, Conn. in 1639. W. W. Cone & G. A. 


Root. 1951. From John McAlmont Chapter. 
Caciroanta 
Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of America. The 
American Historical Co., Ine. Vol. 16. 1951. From Cali- 


fornia Chapter Regents’ Club in honor of John Whittier 


Howe Hodge. 


Connecticut 


Commemorative Biographical Record of New Haven County. 
1902. From the estate of Mrs. William B. Ives through 
Ruth Hart Chapter. 


Distarct or 

Historical Classics. Vinnetta W. Ranke. 
compiler through Mary Washington Chapter. 

Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times. Edith T. Sale. 
1909. From Misses Altha and Anne Coons through Descend- 
ants of °76 Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Mrs. Editha T. Young through 
Mary Washington Chapter: 

A Library of American Literature from the Earliest Settle- 


1950. From the 


ments to the Present Time. E. C. Stedman and E. M. 
Hutchinson. Vol. 11. 1890. 

Laws of Maryland. 1860. 

The Corwin Family in the U. S. E. T. Corwin. 1872. 


From Mrs, Rita Corwin through Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter. 

Elizabeth J. Somers Nov. 5, 1837-June 8, 1924, @ Memoir. 
Faith Bradford. 1937, From Mrs. Louis Callis through 
American Liberty Chapter. 

A Fleming Family. W. A. & W. B. Fleming. 1947. 
From Mrs. Dorothy Whitcomb through Deborah Kuapp 
Chapter. 

Descendants of A ap Hugh Mason in America. Edna W. 
Mason. 1937. From Mrs. Joseph B. Paul through Con- 


tinental Dames Chapter. 
James Harrod of Kentucky. Kathryn H. Mason. 1951. 
in memory of Lucy 


From Eugenia Washington Chapter 
Warren Johnston Cullen. 

The Ancestors of Courtlandt Palmer Dixon and His Wife 
Hannah Elizabeth Williams of Stonington, Conan. E. D. 
Stevens & L. D. DeBois. 1927. From Mrs. C. F. Rudolph. 

A Century and a Half of the Isaac Harrison Family 1744- 
1899. Ella W. Harrison. From Mrs. C. F. Rudolph mm 
honor of Mrs. Troy A. Nubsom, Regeat of Frances Scott 
Chapter, 

Charles County, Md. Gentry. Harry W. Newman. 1940. 
From Mrs. Roger Williams through Susan Riviere Hetzel! 
Chapter. 
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0.00 
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A Relic of the Revolution. 1854. From Mrs. Roy C. 
Bowker through Potomac Chapter. 

History of the Tone Family. Frank J. Tone. 1944. 
From —— J. Tone, Jr. through District of Columbia 
D. A. 


Following 6 books from District of Columbia D. A. R.: 
Ancestry of General Emmons Clark of New York City. 
891 


The American Ancestors of Oratio Dyer Clark and of his 
Wife Laura Ann King with the Ancestry of Anne Hutchinson. 
. E. Salisbury & G. C. Martin. 1917. 

Genealogy of the Hibbard family Who are descendants of 
Robert Hibbard of Salem, Mass. A. G. Hibbard. 1901. 

Mathew Brown, Ancestry and Descendants. Robert Shan- 
non. 1900. 

Descendants of George and Rebekah Junkin Galloway, 
1700-1925. G. W. and W. A. Galloway. 1926. 

The Richard Salisbury Family. 1924. 


Forma 


History of Jackson County. J. R. Stanley. 1950. From 
Mrs. Lola L. Bruington through Pensacola Chapter. 

A History of Florida, Caroline M. Brevard. 1904. From 
Manatee Chapter. 

Gerorcia 

Following 2 books from Joseph Habersham Chapter: 

Sketches of Some of the First Settlers of Upper Georgia. 
George Gilmer. 1926. 

Revolutionary Soldiers’ Receipts for Georgia Bounty 
Grants. 1928. 

Forgotten Patriot Robert Morris. Eleanor Young. 1950. 
From Capt. John Wilson Chapter. 


IpaHo 


The State We Live In—Idaho. Byron Defenbach. 1933. 

From Wyeth Chapter. 

A History of Belleville. A. L. Nebelsick. From Belleville 
Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Mary Pickup through Princeton- 
Illinois Chapter: 

Allegheny County, Pa. Sesqui-Centennial Review. G. E. 
Kelly. 1938. In memory of Oliver Miller. 

Guide to Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 1939. In memory of 
John Pickup. 

askaskia Records 1778-90. C. W. Alvord. 1909. From 

Mrs. William J. Wilkings through Mary Little Deere Chapter. 

Family Record and Biography—McCormick Family. Leander 
J. McCormick. 1896. From Mrs. Helen E. Prill in memory 
of her mother Viola Stuckey Meier through Kankakee 
Chapter. 

Following 5 books from Illinois D. A. 

A ogy of Several Branches on the Whittemore 
Family. B. B. Whittemore. 1893. 

Wilmot-Wilmoth-Wilmeth. James L. Wilmeth. 1940. 

The Foote Family. Nathaniel Goodwin. 1849. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Vermilion and Edgar 
Counties. 1889. 

Daughters of the American Revolution of Illinois SSth 
Annual State Conference. 1951 


INDIANA 


Following 2 books from Ann Rogers Clark Chapter in 
memory of Miss Bertha Poindexter: 

George Rogers Clark, Pioneer Hero of the Old Northwest. 
R. F. Lockridge. 1927. 

George Rogers Clark, His Life and Public Services. 
Temple Bodley. 1926. 

Richard Hawes of Dorchester, Mass. and Some of His 
Descendants. Frank M. Hawes. 1932. From John Wallace 
Chapter in honor of Mrs. Robert D. Shrader, State Librarian. 

Genealogical Biography of Charles T. & Mary E. Clark 
Andrews. Charlies T. Andrews. 1917. From Schuyler 
Colfax Chapter. 

Doddridge Chapel Community Yesterday and Today. 
Cecilia Ranck. 1950. From Indiana D. A. R. in honor of 
Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, State Regent. 

Progressive Men and Women of Kosciusko County. 1902. 
From Doctor Manasseh Cutler Chapter. 


Towa 
Following 2 books from Iowa D. A.R.: 
Biographical and Genealogical History of Appanoose and 
Monroe Counties. S. T. Lewis. 1 
The History of Jasper County. 1878. 


Kentucky 

History of Cumberland County. J. W. Wells. 1947. 
From Mrs. Stanley D. Pace. 

History of Kentucky. From Kentucky D. A. R. & Pike- 
ville Chapter. 

A Short History of the Long Family. J. L. Long. 1898. 
From Paul Long and Mrs. William Randolph, grandchildren 
of the author, through Isaac Shelby Chapter. Aas 
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Maine 
Following book from Maine D. A. R.: 
History of the Centennial of the Incorporation of the 
Town of Eliot, Aug. 1910. A. B. Cole & J. L. M. Willis. 
1912. 
Brunswick—200 Years a Town—I1739-1939. 1939. From 
Gladys M. Geyer through Burnt Meadow Chapter. 


ManryLanp 


The Annals of Sandy Spring. Vol. 5. 1950. From Janet 
Montgomery Chapter. 

Memorial of Josiah Kendall, one of the First Settlers of 
Sterling, Mass. and of Some of His Ancestors and of His 
Descendants. Oliver Kendall. 1884. From Mrs. Dorothy 
K. C. Salisbury in memory of Sarah A. B. Cleaveland 
through Erasmus Perry Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John Redington of Topsfield, Mass. and Some of His 
Descendants with Notes on the Wales Family. Cornelia M. 
R. Carter. 1909. From Lucy Jackson Chapter. 

The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. Ferris Greenslet. 
1946. From Old South Chapter. 

Following 3 books from Massachusetts D. A. R.: 

History of the Cutter Family of New England, Benjamin 
Cutter. 1871. 

Redington and Wales Families. 1909. 

William Holloway of Taunton, Mass. in 1637 and His 
Descendants 1586-1949. E,. H. Pendleton. 1950. 


MicHican 
American Genealogical Index. Fremont Rider, ed. Vols. 
46-50. 1952. From Harriet E. Bowen Fund. 
History of Muskegon and Ottawa Counties. 1882. From 
Muskegon Chapter. 
Historical and Record of the 
D. A. R. 1940-52. Vol. 4. 1952. From Michigan D. A. 


MINNESOTA 
Fijty Years of the First Baptist Church of Oak Park, 
Illinois. From Mrs. John C. Cochrane through St. Cloud 
Chapter. 
Chapters in the History of Delaware County, N. Y. John 
D. Monroe. 1949. From Mrs. Malcolm Monroe. 


Mississippi 


Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. Dunbar 
Rowland, ed. Centenary Series. Vols. 1 & 2. 1916 & 1918. 
From Mississippi D. A. R. 

Original Narratives of Early American History. 1907. 
From Mrs. J. C. Wax. 

Following 3 books from Mrs. James T. Mack: 

Seventh & Eighth Annual Reports of the Director of the 
Department of Archives and History of the State of Missis- 
sippi 1907-08 Dunbar Rowland. 1909. 

Publications of Historical Society. F. L. 

914. 


Riley, ed. Nol. 
inci 1 Archives 1704-43, French Dominion. 
Dunbar Rewlend, ed. Vol. 3. 1932. 


Missouri 
Twelve Virginia Counties Where the Western Migration 
Began. John H. Gwathmey. 1937, From Mrs. Floy W. 
Dakin in memory of her mother Ida F. Steele Wright. 
Genealogy of the Morr Family. Calvin F. Moyer & Mary 
E. Morr. 1896. At the Request of Mrs. Henry W. Town- 
send through Elizabeth Benton Chapter. 


Montana 
Marston-Weaver, a Tribute to my Parents. Eve W. O’Con- 
nell. 1951. From Mrs. Eve O'Connell through Oro Fino 
Chapter. 


New Hampsuire 


A Genealogy of Benjamin Cleveland. H. G. Cleveland. 
1879. From Mrs. Susan J. Kimball through Ruth Page 
Chapter. 

Historical Sketches of Lyman. FE. B. Hoskins. 1903. 
From Molly Stark Chapter. 


New Jersey 


Following 2 books from Capt. wy Oliphant Chapter: 
Fitz Randolph Traditions. L. V. F. Randolph. 1907. 
The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. ‘r. L. K. Oliphant. 1870. 
Genealogical Record of the Condit Family. J. H. and 

Eben Condit. 1916. From Parsippanong Chapter. 

A Brief History of the Colonial Wars in America from 

1607 to 1775. 1948. From Short Hills Chapter. 

George — Ralph Allen One Line of Their Descendants 
in N. J. D. A. Thompson. 1910. From Crane’s Ford 
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Genealogical and Biographical Record of the Shoemaker 
Family of Gloucester and Salem Cos., N. J. Hubert B. 
Shoemaker. From Watch Tower Chapter. 

Vital Records of Spencer, Mass. to the End of the Year 
1849. 1909. From Monmouth Chapter. 

Marriages Reported in Boston Recorder and Telegraph 
1827-28. Elizabeth Hayward. 1951. From New Jersey 
D. A. R. 


New Yorx 

Baggerly-Beall-Canfield and Other Families. 1951. Com- 
piled and presented by Mrs. Addie B. B, Chase through 
Gan-e-o-di-ya Chapter. 

Following 2 books from New York D. A. R.: 

Daughters of the American Revolution Year Book State 
of New York. 1950-51. 

The English Ancestors of the Shippen Family and Edward 
Shippen of Philadelphia. T. W. Balch. 1904. 


NortH Carouina 


Golden Years—Lucinda Beckley Williams. From Mrs. J. 
B. Hubbell. 

The History of Hopewell Presbyterian Church. C. W. 
Sommerville. 1939. From Mrs. J. W. Kidd through 


Alexandriana Chapter. 
Nortu Dakota 


Genealogical History of John and Mary Andrews Who 
Settled in Farmington, Conn. 1640. Alfred Andrews. 1872. 
From Minishoshe Chapter. 


Genealogy of the beamed Washburn Family. 1951. From 
Mrs. Ora E. Leek 
Oxianoma 
A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. Muriel H. 


Wright. 1951. From Oklahoma City Chapter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fijty-fifth Annual State Conference Pennsylvania State 
Society D. A. R. 1951. From Pennsylvania D. 

The Lower Jordan Valley Pennsylvania German Settle- 
ment. D. G. Williams. 1950. From Lehigh County His- 
torical Society through Liberty Bell Chapter. 

Our Pennsylvania. Keys to the Keystone State. Amy 
Oakley. 1950. From Robert Morris Chapter in memory of 
Mrs. Kate Siggins Moore. 


Ruopve Istanp 


Descendants of James Sands | Block Island. M. S. 
Wilson. 1949. Rhode Island D. A. R. 


Sourn Caro.ina 
Thomas Crawford his A t and dants with 
Sketches of Related Lines. 1949. 
by Mrs. Maude Crawford Anderson. 


Sourn Dakota 


Following 2 books from South Dakota D. A. R.: Ieee ay 

South Dakota Historical Collections and Soe. State 
Historical Society. Vol. 24. 1949. 

The Black Hills and Their Incredible Characters. Robert 


J. Casey. 1949, 


TENNESSEE 

Piedmont Partisan. The Life and Times of Brig.-Gen. 

William Lee Davidson. C. Davidson. 1951. From 
General William Lee Davidson Chapter. 


Uran 


History of Provo. J. M. Jensen. 1924. 
Liberty Chapter. 

The King Family of Suffield, Conn. 
1892. From Utah D. A. R. 


From Spirit of 


E. J. Cleveland. 


VIRGINIA 
History of the Second Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, 
1851-1951. 1951. Compiled and presented by Rebecca B. 
Moran through Frances Bland Randolph Chapter. 


WAsHINCTON 
Following 2 books from Washington D. A. R.: 
History of Seattle. Frederic J. Grant. 1891. 
The Hayden Ancestry of Warren Sherman Hayden. 
E. DeForest. 1936. 
The Fourth Corner Highlights from the Early Northwest. 
Lelah Jackson Edson. 1951. From Chief Whatcom Chapter. 


Louis 


West Vircinia 


Harrison County, Va. (now W. Va.) Marriage Records 
1784-1850. 1950. From West Virginia D. A. R. 


Wisconsin 
History of the Salisbury Family 1022-1950. Velma S. 


Button. 1950. From the author through John Bell Chapter. 
Following three books from Louisa M. Brayton Chapter: 
History of lowa County. 1881. 

History of Jefferson County. 1879. 
Three Hundred Years American—Jackson Family. Alice F. 

and Bettina Jackson. 1951. 

A Brief Sketch of the Ancestry and Life of Stephen Miller. 

Mary M. B. Stone. 1901. From John Bell Chapter. 
History, Tradition and Adventure in the Chippewa Valley. 

William W. Bartlett. 1929, From Earl M. Hale through 

Eau Claire Chapter. 


Wrominc 


History of the Big Horn Basin. Charles A. Welch. 1940. 
From Washakie Chapter. 


Orner Sources 


Genealogy of the Geauga County, Ohio Branch of the 
Gilmour-Gilmore Family N. H. Line. 1951. Compiled and 
presented by Claude C. Hamel. 

Jonas W. Watson, Lake Superior Pioneer, Ancestry and 
Descendants. Jessie P. Williams. 1950. From The Watson 
Family Book Committee. 

The Jonathan Sage Family. 195). 
sented by Harold K. Sage. 

The Descendants of Edward Fitz Randolph and Elizabeth 
Blossom 1630-1950. Louise A. Christian & Howard S. Fitz 
Randolph. 1950. From John I. Coddington. 

Capt. James Hook of Greene County, Pa. 
piled and presented by James W. Hook. 

Some of the Descendants of John Moore, Jr., Matthew 
Moore, and Ann (Moore) Hamner Children of John Moore, 
Sr. of Louisa Co., Va. 1952. Compiled and presented by 
Kathleen P. Jones. 

Records of the Darling Family. 
At the Request of the author. 

Lineage Book of the National Society Z  ?. of 
Founders and Patriots of America. Vol. 29. 1952. From 
the Society. 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
the Year 1950. From the Smithsonian Institution. 

Following 10 books purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 

A Genealogy of the Descendants of Robert Austin of 
Kingstown, R. I. Edith A. Moore 

Alabama Records. K. P. Jones & P. J. Gandrud. 
128-130. 1951-52. 

Ackerman Genealogy. Claire A. Vliet. 1950. 

The Basye Family in the U. S. Otto Basye. 1950. 

Fitz Randolph Genealogy. Louise A. Christian & Howard 
Fitz Randolph. 1950. 

Abstracts of Will Book No. 1 of nn ge Co., 
Lewistown, Pa. Emma O. Ickes. 1949- 

A Life of General John Stark of N. H. Howard P. 
Moore. 1 

The of the Revolution. 
Herndon. Part 3. 1952 


Compiled and pre- 


1952. Com- 


Frederick R. Darling. 


Vols. 


Registered at 
John Goodwin 


PAMPHLETS 


ALABAMA 


Following 3 pamphlets from Peter Forney Chapter: 

Historic New Harmony, Ind. . D. Fretagent. 1923. 
ne i Nebraska and Midwest Genealogical Record. Vol. 4, 

o. 4. 1926. 

History of the Old South Church of Boston. 1898. 


DELAWARE 
Following 2 pamphlets compiled by George V. Massey 
and presented by Delaware D. A. R.: 
Priscilla Kitchen, Quakeress, of Salem, Mass. 
Co., Dela. and Her Family. 1952. 
Walraven Jansen De Vos, His Family and a Manslaughter 
at South River. 1951. 


and Kent 


District or 


The Pioneers of Mifflin Co., Pa. J. M. Stroup & R. M. 
Bell. 1942. From Dolly Madison Chapter. 

William Hickey of Greenvale. Bessie W. Gahn. 1935. 
From the author through Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter. 

Marriage Register 1787-99 St. Joseph’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Robert Parsons. From Mrs. Michael J. 
Shortley through Judge Lynn Chapter. 

Roll of the Descendants of Joseph Franklin Barker and 
His Wife Elizabeth Johnson Barker. Walter L. Mallory. 
1951. 


Record of the Sensei of Francis Whitmore of Cam- 
Mass. W. H. Whitmore. 1855. From [Illinois 
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INDIANA 
A Briej History of New Albany and Floyd County. Elas 


Strassweg. 1951. From Mrs. Robert D. Shrader, State 
Librarian, through Piankeshaw Chapter. 


Kentucky 

History of the Whitesville Baptist Church 1854-1928. 
J. W. Dunn. From John Fox Library, D. A. R. 

History of Grant County. Robert H. Elliston, 1876. 
From Mrs. Robert Hume, State Librarian, in honor of 
Capt. John Lillard Chapter. 

The Nortons of Russellville, Ky. David Morton. 1891. 
From Fincastle Chapter. 

Marriages in Union County from 1811 to 1839. From Capt. 
John Lillard Chapter. 

My Blair Ancestry and Kindred. Albert Blair. From 
Hart Chapter. 

History of Irvine and Estill County. E. C. Park. From 
Kentucky D. A. R 

Maine 

The McFarlands of Hancock County, Me. D. Y. MeFar- 

land. 1910. From Maine D. A. R. 


MAssAcHUSETTS 

Official Pictorial Magazine of Hampton Tercentenary 1638- 
1938. From Mrs. J. Earle Thompson through Olde Redding 
Chapter. 

Following 13 pamphlets from Mrs. Robert Kelton through 
Old Newbury Chapter: 

Old-Time New England. 7 Nos. 1950-52. 

The Mayflower Quarterly. 6 Nos. 1950-52. 

Col. Paul Defies Sargent of Sullivan, Me. 1920. From 
Massachusetts D. R. 

The Sudbury Fight April 21, 1676. From Old South 
Chapter. 

Mississippi 

Biennial Report of the Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. 6 Nos. 1937-39; 1939-41; 1941-43; 1943-45; 
1945-47; 1947-49. From Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History through the Mississippi D. A. R. 


Missouri 


Bullocks of Virginia and Kentucky and Their Descendants. 
Mary B. Aker. 1952. From Alexander Doniphan Chapter. 


MonTANA 


Descendants of John Ingersoll of La} Mass. Clara G. 
McLean. 1903. From Montana D. A. R. 


New HampPsHire 
Historical Sketches of Lyman. FE. B. Hoskins. 1903. 
From Mrs. Mary E. T. Dennison. 
Leonard Weeks of Portsmouth and Some of His Descend- 
ants. Jacob Chapman. From Mrs. Susan J. Kimball 
through Ruth Page Chapter. 


New Jersey 
Some Old Houses of Cape May County. Helena W. Fitz- 
patrick. 1951. From the author through Cape May Patriots 
Chapter. 
Century Farms of New York State. From David Demarest 
Chapter. 
New York 
Following 2 pamphlets from Tarrytown Chapter: 
A Hundred Years the Second Reformed Church, Tarry- 
town, 1851-1951. 1951. 
Westchester’s Oldest Families. Maureen McKernan. 


Orecon 


Oregon Historical Quarterly. 2 Nos. June 1950 & Dec. 
1951. From Mrs. D. O. Hood, State Librarian. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A Record of the Descendants of Chester Ransom. From 
Henrietta G. Keller. 

Following 2 pamphlets from William Kenly Chapter: 

Historical Sketch of Boyds School, Westmoreland County 
1830-1927. 

Unity Presbyterian Church near Latrobe. 

Survey Orders, 1769 and Warrants, 1784-97 Issued out of 
the Pennsylvania Land Office for lands located south of the 
Ohio and West of the Monongahela Rivers. E. M. Ewing. 
1951. From Washington County Chapter. 


Ruove Istanp 
Genealogy of Solomon Drowne, M. D. of Rhode Island. 
Henry T. Drowne. 1897. From Rhode Island D. A. R. 
Soutn Daxota 
South Dakota Under Four Flags. Donald D. Parker. 
1952. From Mrs. Martha G. Anderson, State Librarian. 
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Utan 


Genealogy of the Family of McLellan. M. A. McClelland. 
1882. From Golden Spike Chapter. 


VIRGINIA 
Memoranda of Tombstones in Blandford Cemetery, Peters- 
burg. Patrick H. Drewry. From Rebecca B. Moran 
through Frances Bland Randolph Chapter. 


WASHINGTON 


Following 2 pamphlets from Willapa Chapter: 

Descendants of Daniel Angle Revolutionary Patriot. Robert 
C. Angle. 1915. 

Forgotten Great Man of Washington History—James CG. 
Swan. Guy Allison. 1951. 


Wisconsin 


The Story of Milton College from the Beginning, Milton, 
Wisc. From Mrs. C, A. Bishop through John Bell Chapter. 


Orner Sources 

Report of the A iation of D dants of Ralph Smith 
of Hingham and Eastham, Mass. 1951. From the Association. 

Following 3 pamphlets compiled and presented by Harry 
W. Mills: 

Payne Family. 

Barr Family. 1949. 

Stone Family. 

Genealogy of the Allmond Family. 1. C. Grubb & C. M. 
Allmond. 1932. From Mr. Harry F. Allmond. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Governor Norborne Berkeley 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Colonists and compiled 
by Christine Bergen: 

Bible Records of Eastern Panhandle of W. Va. 

List of Communicants of Lutheran Church, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 1782-1820. 

Following 11 pamphlets purchased from Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 

Publications of the Woodstock, N. Y. Historical Society. 
Nos. 14, 15, 16. 1939, 1946, 1951. 

The Folks of Stuben, Jonesboro, eee and nearby 
Towns, Me. Grace Limeburner. Nos. 1-3 

Marriages of Giles County, Tenn. 1818 through 1862. Jane 
W. Smith. 1952. 

Crockett Family of Tenn. 
Armstrong. 

Some Tennessee Heroes of the Revolution. No. 6 (2 
copies.) 


Janie C. French & Zella 


MANUSCRIPTS 
ALABAMA 
Montgomery. From Peter Forney Chapter. wlonkt 
New York 


The Genocide Convention, a Threat to America. Florence 
M. Walker. 1951. From Owasco Chapter. 


Nortu Dakota 


A Guide to the American Revolution. Allan Truax. From 
the compiler through North Dakota D. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Richard Staples Bible Record. 
Walters. 
First Fausts in Pennsylvania. 
From Mrs. J. S. Sims. 


From Mrs. Horace G. 


Harry E. Faust. 1930. 


Orner Sources 


The Shelburne Family. Compiled and presented by Robert 
C. Shelburne. (2 copies.) 

The Early Stark Families of America. 1952. Compiled 
and presented by Howard P. Moore. 

Bible Records of Abram Ferris. From John D. Long. 

Following 8 manuscripts compiled and presented by C. C. 
Hamel: 

Webb Family. 

Squire Family. 

Tisdale Family. 

Frink Family. 

Frohlich Family. 

Leidheiser Family. 

Shupe Family. 

Bartenfeld Family. 

Following 9 manuscripts from Gov. Norborne Berkeley 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Colonists: 

Sketch of the Life of Benjamin Franklin and Laura 
Cleaves Ri 

Baylor Graveyard near Leetown, W. 

Wills of William McConnell, ag Co. ., Va.; Edward 
Mercer; Swagler, Jefferson Ce. Va.3 Wendel 
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Berkeley Co., Va.; Stephen Hotzenbella, Frederick Co., Va.; 
William Miller, Jefferson Co., W. Va.; William Gossett, 
Jefferson Co., W. Va. 


PHOTOSTATS 


Kentucky 
A Survey of Jefferson County Estates Compiled from the 
Records of the Jefferson County Court, Louisville. Dan 
Nelson. From Kentucky D. A 


New Mexico 


Bible Records of James and Ann Ramey Duncan of Ky. 
From Mrs. Rupert F. Asplund. 


CHARTS 


Vincinia 


Chart of the Gridley Pedigree. Leonard C. Gridley. 1947. 
From Mrs. T. J. Moran through Frances Bland Randolph 
Chapter. 

WASHINGTON 

Chart of the Samuel Smith, Jr. and Moses Fay Smith 
Family of Mass. Arthur Bassett. 1922. From Willapa 
Chapter. 

Orner Sources 

Following 2 charts compiled and presented by K. W. 
Cameron: 

Chart of the Kaminsky Family of Ohio. 

Chart of the Parry Family of Pa. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Vincinia 
The Valdosta Daily Times, Valdosta, Ga. Aug. 24, 1950. 
From Mrs. Audrey K. Spence. 
Orner Sources 


Newspaper Clippings on Fred Nims and His Family from 
Fort Mill, S.C. Taken from the Fort Mill Times. 


MICROFILMS 
ALABAMA 


Following 4 microfilms from Peter Forney Canes’ 


U. S. Private Land Claims Register 1818-60. 

Register of Adjustment of U. S. Private Land Claims. 
Bibb County Marriages. 

Alabama Marriage Records. 


Kentucky 


Following 2 microfilms from Kentucky D. A. R.: 
The Nortons of Russellville. David Norton. 
History of the Hardin Family. Jack Hardin. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 
BOOKS 


ILLINOIS 


Marriage, Church, Will and Cemetery Records. 1951. 
Family Records. 1951. 


Kentucky 
Miscellaneous Genealogical Records. 1951. 


OKLAHOMA 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Vol. 27. 1949. 


PAMPHLETS 


ARIZONA 
Genealogical Records Committee Report. 1950-51. 


District or CoLumBia 
Index to Cecil County, Md. Marriage Licenses 1840-63. 
Faith S. Daskam. 1951. 
Runyan Genealogy. 1951. 
The Wilkes Chronology. 1951. 


Logan Genealogy. Harriett E. Renfro. 1951. 


KENTUCKY 
Data on Several Mason and Fleming County Families. 
951. 


New Jensey 
Some Collections on the Applegate Family of N. J. 1952. 
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Baptisms of Zion Lutheran Church, North Canton. 1950. 


OKLAHOMA 
Story of Thomas Banks Harris, Missouri Pioneer. 195}. 


ViRcINIA 


Bible and Other Records of Black, McDonald and Rey- 
nolds Families of Montgomery County. 1951. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Lake County Marriages 1845-50. 1951 


CHARTS 
MARYLAND 
Chart of Bengeworth and Bretforton Families. 1951. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elderkin Family Tree 1215-1895. 1946. 
Benjamin Marshall Chart. Descendants of Benjamin & 
Margaret (Harris) Marshall of Philadelphia. 1950. 


Wisconsin 


Moore-Hawthorne-Dysart Family Record. 1950. 


PHOTOSTATS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Records of Andover. 1950. 


JESSAMINE BLAND JAMES 
Librarian General. 


The Curator General, Mrs. George Andrew 
Kuhner, read her report. sab: 


Report of Curator General 


It is a great pleasure to report that there has 
been much activity in the State Rooms during 
the past few months which has brought added 
variety to Continental Hall. Indiana has had the 
graceful Sheraton sofa reupholstered in a striped 
material which blends perfectly with the rug, 
walls and curtains. Old pieces of green silk 
damask have been used to recover the valances. 
A pair of porcelain Worcester vases made by 
Chamberlain in England in 1782 was a bequest 
to the room. 

The Virginia Room has been redecorated in 
Colonial blue toning in with the blues in the rug. 
Venetian blinds, correct for the Colonial period, 
have been ordered for the windows. They are 
being painted the same color as the walls and are 
to be fitted at the top of the sunburst windows. 
Mrs. Henry J. Richardson is Virginia’s energetic 
Room Chairman. 

The plaster has been repaired in the Alabama 
Room and the walls painted in Williamsburg 
mellow ivory, as before. 

Work has gone forward in the California Room. 
The handsome raw silk panel draperies have been — 
installed. The designs were inspired by an early 
18th Century wall paper handpainted in China. — 
It was first used in a Georgian mansion in London — 
before being purchased and brought to America — 
to adorn the walls of the Supper Room in the 
Governor's Palace at Williamsburg. Two side — 
chairs have been recovered in copper colored — 
satin and the fine wing chair in a soft green 
velvet. 

The walls are a soft pearl Williamsburg gray — 
which makes a fine background for the Chippen- 
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_ dale secretary-bookcase, one of the finest in 
Memorial Continental Hall. Two pictures have 
been framed in old gold of Colonial design, and 
an original Hepplewhite chair and table and an 
Adam mirror are valuable additions. Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Gunther, State Chairman, is responsible 
_ for these changes, supported by Mrs. Edgar A. 

Fuller, State Regent. 

The Massachusetts Room has had some much 
needed repairs. The plaster has been repaired 
and the wall brackets removed, thus giving more 
wall space for the display of the fine pieces of 
furniture in this room. The walls are now ashes 
of lilac, a Williamsburg color. New draperies 
have been made of toile, the only ones in the 

_ building, harmonizing with the rug and walls. 
Several pieces of furniture have been recovered 
in suitable materials. Mrs. Alfred Williams, State 
Regent, serves as State Room Chairman and de- 
serves congratulations as she carried the burden 
of the work in this project. 

In one of my circular letters, I asked for 
examples of Paul Revere or other early American 
silversmiths and for contributions to the Museum 
Fund. South Dakota had bought a U. S. 
_ Treasury Bond to pay for a case for the Museum. 
_ As all the cases had been taken the State voted 
to sell the bond and put the proceeds in the 
Museum Fund, graciously permitting the Curator 
General to purchase something with it which the 
Museum might need. With the amount on hand 
_ she bought two pieces of early American silver, 
a porringer made by Jonathan Clarke in Newport, 
~_R. L, between 1705 and 1770 and a two-handled 
_ pierced punch strainer made by Zachariah Brig- 

den of Boston, Mass., between 1734 and 1787. 
Through the enthusiastic work of the State 
- Chairman of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Vincent Gods- 
chall, enough money was placed in the fund to 
_ buy something at the discretion of the Curator 
General and the National Vice Chairman, Miss 
Luella Chase. We chose a communion beaker 
made by Thomas Underhill of New York in 1780. 
Our silver collection needs to be built up, hence 
these selections. 

Outstanding gifts have been a large historical 
Staffordshire platter, silver knife, fork, spoon and 
napkin ring given by Benjamin Harrison, Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, to his grand- 
mother, Revolutionary sword and epaulettes, a 
linen cap and cape worn by the wife of Major 
Fulford of the Revolutionary War, a very old blue 
and white coverlet and an amberina decanter. 

Sincere thanks go to Mrs. Edmund B. Ball of 
Indiana and Mrs. Lucinda A. MacFarland of 
Pennsylvania, for gifts to the Museum Fund of 
$50 each. 


Alabama—Eleven Chapters, $25.50. State Room 
Fund, $165.00. 

Arizona—Three Chapters, $11.00. 

Arkansas—One Chapter, $1.00. 

California—Twenty Chapters, $29.00. State 
Room Gifts: General Richard Gridley Chapter: 
Coffee pot, cup and saucer, decanter, and covered 
dish, Mrs. Marian C. Schutz. Oneonto Park 
Chapter: Leeds Queen’s ware teapot, in memory 
of Mrs. William H. Council. Sacramento Chap- 
ter: Adam mirror, in memory of Mrs, Mary 
McConnell Bostwick. State D, A. R.: Hepple- 
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white table in honor of Mrs. Edgar Atkinson 
Fuller, State Regent. State Room Fund, $295.00. 

Connecticut—Thirty-four Chapters, $53.00. 

District of Columbia—Museum Fund: State 
Museum Committee, $225.00. Army and Navy 
Chapter: Silver tablespoon, Mrs. George Lynn 
Woodruff. Silver tablespoon, Mrs. William 
Eldridge Moore. Constitution Chapter: Wool 
coverlet, Mrs. O. Harold Folk. Silver spoon, 
Mrs. Harriet Lovina Eliot Opdycke. Continental 
Dames Chapter: Snuff box, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Houghton in honor of Miss Lavinia K. Clagett. 
Dorothy Hancock Chapter: Silver knife, fork, 
spoon, and napkin ring, Mrs. Richard W. Hynson 
in honor of Mr. Richard Washburn Hynson. 
Through Ruth Brewster Chapter, Staffordshire 
platter, Mr. Allister Cochrane in memory of Mrs. 
Emma Younghusband Cochrane. Sarah Frank- 
lin Chapter: Through Miss Marie Paxton Barr, 
2 documents for Museum Reference Library, in 
memory of Mrs, Milton Johnson. State Room 
Gift: E Pluribus Unum Chapter, American Flag. 

Florida—Twenty-five Chapters, $48.00. Caroline 
Brevard Chapter: Document, Mrs. Orlena Lewis 
Collins. Manatee Chapter: Document, Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Prescott. Fluting iron, Mrs. Wales 
Candee Brewster. 

Georgia—Five Chapters, $32.00. Through Gov- 
ernor John Milledge Chapter: Revolutionary 
sword and case, epaulettes, bequest of Margaret 
Gertrude Shumate Coffey. 

Idaho—One Chapter, $1.00. 

Illinois—Forty-four Chapters, $87.90. Christo- 
pher Lobingier Chapter: Photograph, Mrs. T. A. 
Higgs, in memory of Miss Clarissa McManers, 
Real Daughter. Governor Bradford Chapter: 
Samplers, Miss Elvessa Taylor. 

Indiana—Twenty Chapters, $31.00. Mrs. Ed- 
mund B. Ball of Paul Revere Chapter, $50.00. 
State Room Fund: Indiana D. A. R. $250.00. 

TIowa—One Chapter, $2.00. 

Kansas—Eleven Chapters, $32.00. 

Kentucky—Thirty-six Chapters, $70.00, for Paul 
Revere silver. 

Louisiana—Four Chapters, $6.00. 

Maine—One Chapter, $1.00. 

Maryland—Chevy Chase Chapter: Brass bell 
and Staffordshire plate, Mrs. E. W. James. 
Amberina glass decanter, sampler, 2 tablespoons, 
Mrs. Felix Stapleton. Two glass dishes, Mrs. 
Felix Stapleton in honor of Mr. Felix Stapleton. 
Dorset Chapter: Linen cap and cape, Mrs. Anna 
P. Jones, in memory of Eleanor Bodkin Fulford. 
Janet Montgomery Chapter: Part of cane with 


__ Massachusetts—Five Chapters, $6.00. State 
Room Fund, $496.00, State D. A. R. 
Michigan—Ten Chapters, $15.00, State Room 
Gifts: Fort Ponchartrain Chapter, book. General 
Josiah Harmar Chapter, book. Marquette Chap- 
ter, two books, Mrs. Ella Brown Spooner. 
Through Mrs. Beck of Isabella Chapter, book, 
Mr. Earl C. Beck. State D. A. R., book. 
Mississippi—Greenwood Le Flore Chapter: 
Tortoise shell comb, Mrs. Etta Sessums Palmer. 
Missouri—Fifty-nine Chapters, $151.62, 
Montana—Five Chapters, $5.00. 
Nebraska—Three Chapters, $5.00. 
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New Jersey—Nineteen Chapters, $85.00. Gen- 


eral Frelinghuysen Chapter: Four silver spoons, 
Mrs. Charles T. Anderson. Book for Museum 
Reference Library, Mrs. C. J. Hulse. 

New Mexico—One Chapter, $1.00. 

New York—Five Chapters, $15.00. Ruth Floyd 
Woodhull Chapter: Document, Mrs. Frederick 
W. Whitehouse. Book for Museum Reference 
Library, Mr. Franco Scalamandre. State Room 
Fund, $461.00. 

Ohio—One Chapter, $1.00. 

Pennsylvania—Twenty-seven Chapters, $153.00. 
Mrs. Lucinda A. MacFarland, $50.00. 

Rhode Island—Six Chapters, $6.00. 

South Carolina—Three Chapters, $9.55. 

Tennessee—Ten Chapters, $10.00. 

Texas—Twenty Chapters, $74.50. 

Vermont—Eight Chapters, $8.50. 

Virginia—Sixteen Chapters, $37.00. Francis 
Wallis Chapter: Quilt for doll’s bed for Children’s 
Attic, Mrs. James Albert Dowie. State Room 
Gift: State D. A. R., $300.00. 

Washington—Eight Chapters, $16.00. 

West Virginia—Through Col. Charles Lewis 
Chapter: Staffordshire platter, W. \H. Vaught. 
State Room Fund: State D. A: R., $25.00. 

Wisconsin—Five Chapters, $9.00. 

Italy—Rome Chapter: Teapot, Miss Alice 
Edith Abell. Sale of manikins, Museum Fund, 
$50.00. 

R. Kunner, Curator General 


The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Mrs. Charles Haskell Danforth, read her 
report. 


Report of Reporter General 
to the Smithsonian Institution 


Since her last report in October the Reporter 
General has visited ten California Chapters and 
was the speaker at six of them. She attended 
the California Conservation Council in November, 
the annual State Conference of the D. A. R. and 
the C. A. R. in February, and the Florida State 
Conference in April. She also attended two 
council meetings. She was presented with the 
historical Fremont book at the Cahuenga Lincoln 
Dav ceremonies in California. 

Her largest task was the completion of the 
annual report from the proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Congress for submission to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This year, an innovation was 
introduced in our Report by including a picture 
of the new Administration Building. The Re- 
porter General was by. Mr. Paul Oesher, 
editor of the Smithsonian publications, to include 
in the Report her article on the relationship of 
our organization to the Smithsonian Institution, 
published in the July ‘number of the D. A. R. 
MaGazZINeE. 

The Reporter General prepared a program and 
wrote the inscription for a bronze plaque to be 
placed on the grave of Dr. George Brown Goode, 
designer of our Insignia and Chairman of our 
first Advisory Committee. She is happy to report 
that his heretofore unmarked grave was marked 


with appropriate ceremonies on April 11th. 


FLorence Garrison DANFORTH 
Reporter General to the 


Mrs. Kerr moved that the Treasurer General be 
authorized to open accounts in the name of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in any or all of the institutions 
named below, with the limitation that funds de- 
posited in any one institution shall not exceed 
$10,000. It is understood that the following asso- 
ciations are insured through the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation up to $10,000 
for each depositor: Jefferson Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, 17th and K Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; National Permanent Building 
Association, 719 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; Washington Permanent Building Associa- 
tion, 629 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Northwestern Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, 1415 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
American Building Association, 300 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C.; Eastern Build- 
ing and Loan Association, 336 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, S. E., Washington, D. C.; Metropolis Build- 
ing Association, 201 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., 
Washington, D. C.; Northeast Building Associa- 
tion, 2010 Rhode Island Avenue, N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Seconded by Mrs. Kuhner. Carried. 

Mrs. Rex moved the adoption of the. recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee for presen- 
tation to Continental Congress: That $25,000 be 
transferred from the Current Fund to the Pension 
Trust:Fund. Seconded by Mrs: Richards. Carried. 

Mrs, Fuller moved the adoption: of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee for presen- 
tation to Continental Congress: That the sum of 
$5,000 be appropriated from the Current Fund to 
supplement the balance ‘of $10,896.44 for the 
budget of the D. A. R. Manual for the year 1952- 
53. Seconded by Mrs. Stevens. Carried. 

Mrs. McClung moved the adoption of the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee for 
presentation to Continental Congress: That the 
sum of $6,000 be appropriated from the Current 
Fund for the budget of the Press Relations Com- 
mittee. Seconded by Miss Gupton. Carried. 

Mrs. Hale moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee for presen- 
tation to Continental Congress: That.the sum of 
$1,500 be appropriated from the Current-Fund té 
supplement the balance of $1,359.60 for the budget 
of the Junior American Citizens’ Committee. for 
the year 1952-53. Seconded by Mrs. Cory. 

Mrs. Kerr moved that the amount of $1,500 as 
proposed for the Junior American Citizens Com- 
mittee budget be increased to $2,009. Seconded 
by Mrs. Pharr. Carried. 

The motion by Mrs. Hale, as amended by the 
motion by Mrs. Kerr, was adopted. 

Mrs. Fuller moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee for presen- 
tation to Continental Congress: That $4,000: be 
allocated from the Current Fund to the Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage Committee. Seconded by 
Miss Goodwin. Carried. 

Mrs, Skinner moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee for presen- 
tation to Continental Congress: That $800 be 
allocated from the Current Fund for Committee 
Maintenance. Seconded by Mrs. Wise. Carried. 

Mrs. Richards moved the adoption of the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee: That 
the action recommending the ‘exemption of .the 
National Geographic Society and the National 
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_ Symphony from the increase in rental on Consti- 
tution Hall be rescinded, and further recommend 
that the rental of Constitution Hall to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and to the National 
Symphony be made on the same basis as to other 
rentals, namely, $500. Seconded by Dr. Jones. 
Carried. 
_ Mrs. Greenlaw moved the adoption of the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee for 
presentation to Continental Congress: That the 
balance in the Ellis Island Fund be permanently 
transferred to the Current Fund for Investment. 
_ Seconded by Mrs. Trau. Lost. 
Mrs. Miller moved that the National Board of 
Management recommend to Continental Congress 
that the Ellis Island Fund balance be given to 
the Building Fund. Seconded by Miss Gupton, 
Mrs. Burns, Mrs. Heywood, Mrs. Yarbrough, 
Mrs. Brewer, and Mrs. Clark. Carried. 
Mrs. Brewer moved the adoption of the recom- 
mentation of the Executive Committee for presen- 
tation te Continental Congress: That the sum of 
$20,000 be allocated from the Current Fund to 
the National Defense Committee. Seconded by 
Mrs. Harry J. Smith. Carried. 
Mrs. Elliott moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee: That the 
Registrar General be empowered to stop receiving 
supplemental papers until such time as the 
se present papers in our files have been processed. 
a Seconded by Mrs. Welch. Carried. 
i Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, Chairman of the Maga- 
zine Committee, had no formal report, but spoke 
in the interest of the Magazine. 
‘Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, Editor of the 
_ Magazine, read her report. 


Report of D. A. R. Magazine Editor 


One of the outstanding accomplishments for 
the Magazine during the past two months has 
been our success in finally getting the Post Office 
Department to recognize our National Society as 
an educational organization, thus making our 
Magazine qualify fer exemption from the postage 
increases which became effective April 1. 

: At first our request was flatly declined by the 
_ Washington Postmaster, but, thanks to the per- 
- sonal contacts and legal briefs drafted by Mr. 
_ Seymour Sheriff, of our National Society's law 
_ firm of Gardner, Morrison and Rogers, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., following our compilation and col- 
jection of a vast amount of data, reports and 
publications, our supplemental petition was 
approved. 

With our Magazine thus exempt from the new 
- increases in second class postage rates, Attorney 
_ Seymour is now working with the Post Office 
- Department in an attempt to get all our other 
_ National Society publications exempt from post- 
age increases. If successful, as he should be, 
_ following our Magazine exemption, our Society 
will be saved much money in postage rates. 

Because of the substantial amount in our Maga- 
zine Fund, the Executive Committee, upon my re- 
- quest, as reported at the last Board meeting, de- 
posited $10,000 in each of two savings accounts in 
- Washington banking institutions, drawing three 
per cent interest. With this $20,000 counted, the 
Magazine Fund as of March 31 totalled $51,913.23. 

The Summer, however, will a so-called 
“Jean” season. Our subscriptions and advertise- 
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ments inevitably will lag. So this balance will 
likely not be so high next Fall. Paper and print- 
ing cost more. We have large issues for which 
to pay. Our expenses in every phase of the work 
are increasing. But, we trust that the interest in 
the Magazine will not lag and that our Fall and 
Winter reports will continue our steady growth 
of income, which for the past year and a half 
has been so notable and for which we are deeply 
grateful. 

You may be interested to know that the 

logical Guides compiled by the Elizabeth 
Benton Chapter of Kansas City, Mo., and pub- 
lished by the Magazine as a master index of all 
genealogy printed in our Magazine from 1892 
through 1950, have sold well so far, and we lack 
now only 20 per cent of the entire cost before 
the Magazine can be repaid in full for its under- 
writing of the project. If profits are made later, 
the Chapter must use the money for National 
Society projects. 

In summary of the annual report for the Maga- 
zine from March 1, 1951 through February 29, 
1952, a total of $50,310.23 came from advertise- 
ments; $38,945.35 from subscriptions. The ten 
per cent commissions paid to the Chapters for 
securing ads aggregated $1,958.55. 

From the March issue, 1951, through the Feb- 
ruary issue, 1952, there were 1,180 pages in the 
12 issues—an average of almost 100 pages per 
issue. Accordingly, the subscribers are getting 
much for their money—the subscription price of 
$2.00 being one of the very few things which has 
not advanced in the past 60 years. 

To all of you who have aided so valuably with 
our Magazine and have made this report possible, 
we wish to express our most sincere thanks and 
appreciation. Please keep up your assistance and 
interest, so that we may have an even better 
report next year. 

Gertrupe S. Carraway, Editor. 


Miss Carraway moved that the Board go on 
record as expressing thanks and appreciation to 
Mr. Seymour Sheriff, of our National Society's 
law firm of Gardner, Morrison and Rogers, for 
his outstanding work and success in getting our 
Society officially classified by the Post Office 
Department as an educational organization, thus 
qualifying for exemption from the recent postal 
rate increases, and that our Corresponding Secre- 
tary be instructed to write letters of our gratitude 
to both Mr. Sheriff and to Mr. Fred Morrison, 
head of the law firm. Seconded by Mrs. Browne. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Lowell E. Burnelle, Chairman of Approved 
Schools, read her report. 


Report of Approved Schools Committee 


As my yearly report will be given on Wednes- 
day, I have decided to make my report today in 
figures. I’m sure you will realize that much has 
been done for all of the schools on the list. 

The largest amount ever received for our Ap- 
proved Schools in any one year was given last 
year—$114,000.00. This year, I am proud to 
report that you have contributed to our Approved 
Schools over one-half million dollars. 

Number of scholarships to all, 46014. 

One fund of $5,000.00 was given by Mrs. R. 
Wayne Newton of Washington, D. C. This is to 
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be retained by the District D. A. R. and the 
interest used for scholarships at Tamassee. 

Legacies: Ethel E. Holton Estate, Illinois, 
$2,420.50; Dunan Estate, Ohio, $28,091.87; Allen 
Estate, Kansas, $28,602.98; Doyle Estate, South 
Carolina, $33,863.27. 

This is not the entire amount of the Doyle 
inheritance, but this amount has been received. 
Total received from legacies, $92,978.62. 

Dormitory at Blue Ridge, by Virginia D. A. R., 
$15,000.00; Memorial Acres at Tamassee, 14; 
Cash to all schools, $210,612.93; Crossnore, 
$1,000.00 from Washington State (not received 
through Treasurer General); Illinois Cottage 
Endowment Fund, $933.25. (Retained in State 
for this purpose.) 

Total amount of cash including bequests, 
$325,524.80. 

Number of boxes sent to all schools, 5,354; 
value, $175,496.19. This valuation of boxes and 
the amount of cash received totals $501,020.99. 

This amount may seem to be exorbitant but 
when you figure the amount on a per capita basis 
we've only given slightly over $2.00 each to our 
schools. Both of the schools have received so 
many necessary things this year, and I don’t just 
know what to choose for a project for the coming 
year. All that is lacking on the original list of 
wants at K. D. S. is four campus lights. We 
have eight from Missouri which will be installed 
at once. An electric bell system is very necessary 
at Tamassee. We already have $60.00 to apply 
on that. When this is finished everything at 
Tamassee will be controlled by switches, except 
the children. 

If you decide on a project, please be sure 
you have the funds for completion before next 
April. I love legacies and I want to leave to my 
successor a very clean slate. 

Thank you so much for your wonderful cooper- 
ation and many kindnesses. May this next year 
bring added blessings to our schools. 


Heten Chairman. 


Mrs. Dorothy D. Trewhella read the report of 
the Financial Survey Committee. 


Report of Financial Survey Committee 


The Financial Survey Committee appreciates 
the interest taken in its recommendations which 
were presented in February as evidenced by the 
correspondence received by the Chairman. 

The following recommendations are presented 
for the consideration of the members of the 
National Board of Management: 

“That in view of the fact that it may be as- 
sumed that every Chapter subscribes to at least 
one copy of the Magazine, that the reprinting of 
the National Defense articles in the Magazine, 
which have been enclosed with the material 
mailed from the National Defense office, be dis- 
continued.” 

“That the Committee recommend to the Na- 
tional Board of Management that a charge of 25¢ 
per copy be made for the D. A. R. Manual to 
schools and organizations which request copies 
of the Manual.” 

“That the price of the Handbook be increased 
from 20¢ per copy to 25¢ per copy, no reduction 
for multiple~copies.” 


“That the free mailing of the Congress Pro- 
ceedings to Chapter Regents be discontinued.” 

The members of the committee wish to offer 
the following substitute recommendations. We do 
this in an attempt to effect economies but at the 
same time not decrease the effectiveness of com- 
mittee efforts. 

It was recommended in February that the Bond 
given to the Good Citizenship Girl be reduced 
from $100 to $50. At the meeting of the com- 
mittee held on April 11th, it was voted to recom- 
mend, “That a $100 F Bond (purchase price 
$75.00) be given to the Good Citizenship Girl by 
the National Society.” 

Likewise in February, the committee recom- 
mended the discontinuation of the Press Digest. 
We now present the following: “That as an 
economy measure, two copies only of the Press 
Digest be sent to each Chapter; that the publica- 
tion be suspended during the months of May, 
June, July and August. 


Dorotuy D. TrewHeE.La, Chairman. 


Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management accept the recommendation of 
the Financial Survey Committee that the reprint- 
ing of the National Defense articles in the Maga- 
zine, which have been enclosed with the material 
mailed from the National Defense office, be dis- 
continued. Seconded by Miss Mabel Cooper 
Gupton. Carried. 

Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management accept the recommendation of 
the Financial Survey Committee that a charge 
of twenty-five cents per copy be made for the 
D. A. R. Manual to schools and organizations 
which request copies of the Manual. Seconded 
by Mrs. Brewer. Carried. 

Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management accept the recommendation of 
the Financial Survey Committee that the price of 
the handbook be increased from 20 cents per copy 
to 25 cents per copy, no reduction for multiple 
copies. Seconded by Mrs. Burns. Carried. 

Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management accept the recommendation of 
the Financial Survey Committee that the free 
mailing of the Congress proceedings to Chapter 
Regents be discontinued. Seconded by Mrs. 
Yarbrough. Carried. 

Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management accept the recommendation of 
the Financial Survey Committee that a $100 “F” 
bond (purchase price $75) be given to the Good 
Citizenship Girl by the National Society. Sec- 
onded by Miss Goodwin. Mrs. Trewhella sug- 
gested the deletion of “F” from the motion, which 
was generally agreeable and the motion was voted 
upon and carried as thus amended. 

Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management accept the recommendation of 
the Financial Survey Committee that as an 
economy measure, two copies only of the Press 
Digest be sent to each Chapter; that the publica- 
tion be suspended during the months of May, 
June, July and August. Seconded by Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick. Carried. 

A gift of a gold bracelet was presented by the 
Vice Presidents General elected in 1949, calling 
themselves “The 49ers,” to the President General. 
The donors were Miss Carraway, Mrs. Barrow, 
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_ Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. 


Burns, Miss Gupton, Miss Edla Gibson of New 
York, and Mrs. Mark Smith of Georgia. 

Recess was taken at 12:15 p.m. 

The afternoon meeting convened at 2 p.m., the 
President General, Mrs. Patton, presiding. 

Mrs. Donald Bennett Adams, Chairman, Build- 


. ing Completion Committee, read her report. 


: Report of Building Completion Committee 


As will be reported at Continental Congress, 
the debt has been reduced to $285,000, which 
means we have paid off $155,000 since Congress 
last year. It is amazing how the Awards of Merit 


are fought for. I never dreamed that the wear- 


ing of Blue Stars would cause so much contro- 


yersy. But the Chapters which were Super-Gold 


Badge before June 1, 1950, are just plain upset 
because they cannot have Stars to show for the 


money sent in before June, 1950, which was above 


the amount necessary for the Gold Badge. 
The whole point of the Blue Stars is that they 
are given to show that money has n sent in 


since June 1, 1950, to pay off the debt of $510,000 


of that date. The dollar per year per member 
for three years applied to THAT debt, and only 
to that debt. The “3-Pin” is for the same thing. 
To pay off that $510,000. Money which came in 
before then had already been used. We can’t 
use it again. And we can’t give credit for having 


received it for that purpose. It was already gone. 


But because the Chapters are so anguished at 


not receiving visual credit for being SUPER- 
_ GOLD Badge, and because we CANNOT give 


Blue Stars for the pre-$510,000 debt money, we 
will give Red Stars for that extra money. These 


will be given on the same basis of membership 
_ and dollar per year as for the Blue Star. Our 


records are the final word. We will NOT give 
half a Red and half a Blue Star. Red Stars will 
be for money sent in since by Gold Badge Chap- 
ters before June 1, 1950. Blue Stars will con- 
tinue to be for money sent in since that date. 
There will be no exceptions. Blue Stars are only 
for NEW money, since June, 1950. This summer 
there will be a letter sent to every Chapter Regent 
giving her the status of her Chapter as regards 
the Building Fund as of July 1, 1952. Awards 
not given before that time will be sent then. The 
amount of bookkeeping is monumental, and in 
trying to please everyone I shall undoubtedly end 
by pleasing nobody. But, as Awards seem to be 
what is wanted, we will do our best to see that 
everyone who earns one gets one. 

The record for the past year is splendid. We 
CAN pay off the debt next year if we try hard 
enough, PLEASE try hard enough! 


Heten Bester Apams, Chairman. 


The President General outlined the program 
for the trip to Valley Forge on Sunday, April 13. 
Mrs. Benjamin Ramage Williams, Chairman of 
the Committee for Erection of Memorial Bell 
Tower at Valley Forge, read her report. 


Report of Erection of Memorial __ 
Bell Tower Committee the 
Following the February Board meeting the 


special Committee appointed by the President 
General met with the Vestry and a number of 
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their members whom they had requested to join 
with them in their conference with us. 

Preceding our start for Valley Forge we found 
a letter on file signed by Mrs. Talmadge as 
President General and by Dr. Hart, Rector of the 
Chapel, stating that the name of the Bell Tower 

known as the Valley Forge Memorial Bell 
Tower. We also had a letter signed by Mr. 
Thompson, Chairman of the Building Committee 
of the Vestry, agreeing to the change and a letter 
from Mrs. Lee as Historian General thanking 
him for the change of name. 

At the opening of the meeting a slip of paper 
was handed to each one giving the reasons of the 
Vestry why the Tower should be known as the 
Robert Morris Thanksgiving Tower. Mrs. Mus- 
grave presented the viewpoint of the National 
Board. At the conclusion, the Vestry and their 
membership decided that the Vestry would call 
an open meeting for March 10th and arrive at 
a decision in a legal manner. 

This meeting was held and they agreed that 
the Bell Tower be known as the Valley Forge 
Memorial Bell Tower with the proviso that the 
tablet to be placed in the Tower carry the inscrip- 
tion «which was submitted by the Historian Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Russell, and accepted by the Vestry. 

This inscription to read: 


THE VALLEY FORGE MEMORIAL BELL TOWER 
PLANNED BY DR, W. HERBERT BURK 


AS THE ROBERT MORRIS THANKSGIVING TOWER 
A UNIT OF THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 
IS THE RESULT OF 


PIONEER WORK BEGUN IN PENNSYLVANIA 
DURING 1941 BY 


DR. JOHN ROBBINS HART 
RECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 
FOLLOWING MEMBERS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER:CAN REVOLUTION 
MIRS, HARPER D. SHEPPARD 
HONORARY VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


MRS. WILLIAM STARK TOMPKINS 
STATE REGENT, PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


MRS. WILLIAM CARROLL LANGSTON 
CHAIRMAN, VALLEY FORGE COMMITTEE 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 1941-1947 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
ERECTION OF THE MEMORIAL BELL TOWER 
1947-1950 


Contributions. received; February 28, 


1951-February. 29, 1952............ $ 60,849.56 
Received for memorials............- 6,764.07 
Received from sale of cards and cook 

Postage, refund from Thomsen Ellis, 


Total receipts 78,329.87 


This amount_. includes MacArthur 


Fund. $7,247.38 and Thank Offering 
$40,101.59 
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Paid on construction............ 156,234.93 


Former estimate as of Aug. 31, 1950.. - 346,092. 50 


or an advance in present cost of.. 7,306.93 
Balance on hand for construction..... $ 77,483.27 
Balance on hand for memorials...... 71,088.62 
Total on hand Feb. 29, 1952......... 148,571.89 
Amount necessary for completion..... $ 72,356.23 


It is the recommendation of this Committee 
that the remaining large window be given to the 
Tower honoring the President General, Mrs. 
Patton. 

Anita G. Chairman. 


Miss Gertrude S. Carraway moved the adoption 
of the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee for presentation to Continental Congress: 
That the National Society complete the Memorial 
Bell Tower at Valley Forge this year. Mrs. Miller 
seconded the motion. Carried. 

Miss Goodwin moved that the sum of $5,000 be 
appropriated from Valley Forge pledges for a 
window in honor of the President General, Mrs. 
James B. Patton. Seconded by Mrs. Richards. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Harry Artz Alexander told of plans for 
the Natchez Garden Party to be held during the 
Continental Congress. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Currier, 
read the proposed amendment to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 4, of the By-Laws as agreed upon at the 
meeting of the National Board of Management at 
its February lst meeting, as follows: “In the case 
of new projects or replacements or improvements 
requiring appropriations or expenditures which 
cannot be accommodated within the regular bud- 
get or income of the National Society, or within 
funds accumulated for such replacements or im- 
provements, or which involve contributions by 
Chapters or members in addition to the prescribed 
dues of the National Society, the Continental 
Congress shall act by ballot only. Such proposals 
shall be submitted to the Executive Committee as 
one in the By-Laws and approved by the 

ational Board of Management by a majority 
vote taken by ballot, and ‘notice of the proposals 
so approved sent by the National Board. of Man- 
agement to all Chapters of the National: Society 
at least sixty (60) days before the Continental 
Congress.” 

Mrs. Will Ed Gupton moved that the Board 
recommend to Continental Congress that the first 
proposed amendment to Article IV of our By-Laws 
be amended by inserting the words “exceeding 
$10,000” after “expenditures.” Seconded by Mrs. 
Pomeroy. Carried. 

Proposed amendments to Article V, Sections 
to Article IX, Sections 2 (b), 2 (c), 
and 9; and Article X, Section 2 of the By-Laws 
were read and discussed. 
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The Registrar General, Mrs. Trewhella, read 
her supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of 
Registrar General 
Number of applications verified, 160. 
Total number of verified papers reported to 
Board Meeting today: Originals, 1,710; —: 
mentals, 116; Total, 1,826. 
Dorotuy D. TrewHeELLa, Registrar 


applicants whose records have been 
the Registrar General be elected to membership — 
in the National Society, making a total of 1,710 
admitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs. Wright. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Kerr moved that three former members be 
reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Russell. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. David — 
M. Wright, read her supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of 
Organizing Secretary General 
The following chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and a 
now presented for confirmation: John Dooly, Lin- 
colnton, Georgia; General Henry Crist, Shep-— 
herdsville, Kentucky; .Franklinton, Bexley, Ohio 


Epitu H. Wricut 
Organizing Secretary General, 


Mrs. Wright moved the confirmation of three 
chapters. Seconded by Mrs. Trewhella. Carried. 

Mrs. George W. S. Musgrave, Chairman of the 
Committee on Amendments to the By-Laws, called 
to the attention of the Board a question which 
had arisen with regard to the proposed revision 
of Article X, Section 2 of the By-Laws. After 
some discussion, Mrs. Heywood moved to recom- 
mend to amend Article X, Section 2 of the pro- 
posed amendment to the By-Laws by striking out 
the words “State Vice Regent” and inserting 
“member.” The amendment would then read “This 
shall not apply to a member who has served less 
than half a term as State Regent because of a 
vacancy in that office.” Seconded by Mrs. Jacobs. 
Carried. 

Miss Goodwin raised the question of changing 
the name of the D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pil- 
grimage Committee. After some discussion, Miss 
Goodwin moved that we tecommend to Conti- 
nental Congress that the name of the D. A. R. 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage Committee be 
changed to D. A. R. Good Citizens Committee. 
Seconded by Mrs. Cory. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Cur- 
rier, read the minutes, which were approved as 


read, 
The Chaplain General led the Board in prayer, 
after which adjournment was:taken at 3:45 p. m. 
L, Currier 


Recording Secretary General, 
ALR. 
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REGULAR 


MINUTES 


April 19, 1952 sa 


WEETING 


: THE regular meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called to order by the Presi- 


dent General, Mrs. James B. Patton, in the Board 


- Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
ce ” at 9:30 a.m. on Saturday, April 19, 1952. 
_ The Chaplain General, Mrs. Leland Hartley 
_ Barker, offered prayer. 

- _ The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America was given. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 

Shattuck Currier, called the roll, the following 
- members being recorded as present: National 

Officers: Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Rex, Mrs. Barker, 
Mrs. Currier, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs, Wright, 
Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. 
- James, Mrs. Kuhner, Mrs. Danforth, Mrs. Repass, 
Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Goodfellow, Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. 
Browne, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Goodwin, Mrs. 
Pharr, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Yarbrough, Mrs. 
Ainsworth, Mrs. Heywood, Mrs, Trau, Mrs. Mus- 
grave, Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs. Odom, "Mrs, Wise, 
Mrs. Groves, and Mrs, Fallaw. State Regents: 
Mrs. Luttrell, Mrs. McKesson, Mrs. Knorr, Mrs. 
_ Canaga, Mrs. Braerton, Mrs. Welch, Mrs. Miller, 
Miss Hawkins, Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. Stribling, 

_ Mrs. Fourt, Mrs. Curtiss, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Owings, 
_ Mrs. von der Heiden, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Parker, 
Mrs. Hager, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Newland, Mrs. 
- Howard Smith, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Stirrat, 
_ Mrs. May, Mrs. Rasmussen, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. 
- Greenlaw, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Lambeth, Mrs. Lein, 
Mrs. Whitaker, Mrs. Starr, Mrs. McLean, Mrs. 
Lee, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Owen, Miss Eldredge, 
A Mrs. Brandon, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Southgate, 
o Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. McClung, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Ries. 

The President General stated that there would 
be very few reports made at the meeting, as they 
had been presented to the Board Meeting pre- 
ceding the Continental Congress. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. Leda 
Ferrell Rex, had no report, expressing merely her 
_ pleasure at seeing and meeting the new State 
_ Regents and Vice Presidents General. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Helen Bass Barker, 
had no report. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 
Shattuck Currier, had no report. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. John M. Kerr, 
moved that fourteen former members be _rein- 

stated. Seconded by Mrs. Russell. Carried. 
The Treasurer General reported, for the period 
since the last meeting of the Board, 143 deceased 

_ members, 57 resigned, and 14 reinstated. 
_ The Registrar General read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


Dorotuy D. TrewHe Registrar General. 


The Registrar General, Mrs. Trewhella, moved 
that the 202 applicants whose records have been 
verified by the Registrar General be elected to 
membership in the National Society. Seconded 
by Mrs. Wright. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Wright, 
read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from April 12th to 
April 19th: 

The following Organizing Regency has expired 
by time limitation and the State Regent requests 
her re-appointment: Mrs. Paralee Parrish, Austin, 
Texas. 

The following Chapter has met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and is 
now presented for confirmation: Captain John 
Whistler, Ravenswood, Illinois. 

H. Wricut 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Wright moved the reappointment of one 
Organizing Regent, the confirmation of one Chap- 
ter. Seconded by Mrs. Trewhella. Carried. 

The Historian General, Mrs. Hallie Everett 
Russell, had no report. 

The Librarian General, Mrs. Roland M. James, 
read her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


The week of Congress proved a busy one for 
the library. Interest in genealogical research sur- 
passed any previous year. All members were 
interested in proving an additional line or anxious 
to secure information for friends to join the 
Society. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia members who so 
willingly gave their time to help in the library 
during this busy time. 

During the week 40 books, 20 pamphlets and 
3 manuscripts were received and will be listed 
in the next report. 

JeESSAMINE BLAND James, Librarian General. 

The Curator General, Mrs. 


Kuhner, had no report. 
The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Insti- 


George Andrew 


tution, Mrs. Charles Haskell Danforth, had no 


report. 
There was general discussion of possible dates 


ieee for the October and February meetings of the 
I have the honor to report 202 applications 
presented to the Board. 


National Board of Management. Mrs, Browne 
moved that the date of the fall Board meeting be 
left: to our President General's discretion after 
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finding out hotel reservation dates that will not 
conflict. Seconded by Mrs. Pomeroy. Carried. 

Mrs. Repass moved that the mid-winter Na- 
tional Board meeting be held January 31, 1953, 
and the Regents’ Meeting January 30, 1953. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Carried. 

Mrs. Lee moved that the State Regents have an 
informal dinner (for State Regents only) on the 
evening of Tuesday, October 14, or October 21. 
Seconded by Mrs. Greenlaw. Carried. 

Copies of the Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. 

ool News were distributed, and Mrs. Smith 
Goodwin Fallaw, Vice President General from 
Alabama, explained in some detail the financial 
report distributed with the newspaper. 

Mrs. Frederic A. Groves moved that the Vice 
Presidents General have a dinner on the same 
night that the Regents’ dinner is held. Seconded 
by Mrs. Edward Cage Brewer. Carried. 

Mrs. Donald Bennett Adams, Chairman, read 
the report of the Building Completion Com- 
mittee. 


Report of Building Completion Committee 


During the past Congress we collected $8,759.08 
in cash, and $9,873.37 in pledges. We are count- 
ing on $65,000.00 from the Ellis Island Fund, but 
that will probably be a little more. The exact 
amount will be announced when we finally re- 
ceive it. As you heard, we paid off $5,000.00 
during Congress, reducing the debt to $280,000.00. 
With the cash collected we should be close to 
$200,000.00—certainly we will be when the 
pledges are paid. This CAN be paid off this 
coming year. Please go back to your States and 
urge all your. Chapters te. contribute as soon and 
as much as possible. We. want to complete ALL 
payments THIS YEAR. 

You heard about the new Red Stars. They will 
be given on exactly the same basis as Blue Stars, 
only for money sent in BEFORE June 1, 1950. 
Already we have complaints—people want half 
a Red and half a Blue—or a Blue if they had 


is NO. There will be no exceptions, no matter 
how hard they argue. Some Chapters may get 
Red Stars which already have Blue Stars. The — 
bookkeeping will be monumental. But we shall | 
try to give credit wherever credit is due. : 
There will be a letter sent to every Chapter 
Regent the latter part of the summer, giving the 
exact status of the Chapter as it appears on our 
books on July 1, 1952. Awards not given out 
before that time will be sent then. It will take 
us that long to figure it all out. Ask them to be 
patient. Then they can blossom out in all their 
glory at the first meeting in the Fall. we 
The Building Completion Committee is MOST | 
grateful for all that has been done. But after all 
you are doing it for yourselves. The Buildings 
belong to ALL the Daughters. 


HEten B. ApAms, Chairman. 


Mrs. Kerr moved that two former members be 
reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Kuhner. Carried. 

The minutes of the final session of the 6lst 
Continental Congress were read by the Recording 
Secretary General and approved as read. i 

The President General reminded those in at-— 
tendance that they were meeting on historic — 
April 19th, and that the 62nd Continental Con- — 
gress will start on Monday, April 20, 1953. i 

The President General discussed at some length 
the importance of administering to State and 
Chapter officers the oath of office, and called to 
the attention of the Board the fact that by their 
taking such oaths of office, it would preclude 
them from taking positions contrary to the 
announced policies of the Society. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 
Shattuck Currier, read the minutes, which were 
approved as read. : 

Adjournment was taken at 11:05 a. m. 


Emity L. Currier 
Recording Secretary General, 
N. S. D. A. 
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_ THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
: THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


ser: Wak (Organized—October 11, 1890) 


1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT—1952-53 
_ Mrs. James B. Patron, Administration Building, 1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1st President General 
s. Loren Epcar Rex 


D N. W., Washington 6, D. C. fa 


Mrs. Lecanp Harttey Barker, 841 S. 3rd St., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
"Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Warren SHATTUCK CURRIER Mrs. Kennet T, TREWHELLA 

64 Marlborough St., Newburyport, Mass. | see 102 Connecticut Bivd., East Hartford, Conn. 


Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. Georce D. ScHERMERHORN Mrs. L. 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. _ 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 


Mrs. Daviw M. Wricut Mrs. Rotanp M. James 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ae 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasurer General A Curator General 
Jonn M. Kerr Mrs. Georce AnpREw KUHNER 


1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ; 30 South 12th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 


Mrs. Cuartes Hasxert Danrortu, 607 Cabrillo Ave., Stanford University, Calif. 


(Term of office expires 1953) 
Mrs. Everett L. Repass Mrs. RaymMonp C. GoopreLtow 
Box 92, Salem, Va. 115 S. Kingman Road, South Orange, N. J. 
Maras. Josepn E. Getper Mrs. Epwarp Cace BREWER 
1228 Arlington Ave., Reno, Nevada W. 2nd St., Clarksdale, Mississippi 
Dr. Winona Stevens Jones Mrs. Vircit Browne 
; 448 W. 3rd St.. Lexington, Ky. 1-7 West 3rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mrs. Davin W. Anperson, 523 Beacon St., Manchester, N. H. 


(Term of office expires 1954) 
Miss Marcaret Hecen Goopwin Mrs. Younc Harris YARBROUGH 
745 Church St.. Beloit, Wisc. a: Milledgeville, Ga. 


Mrs. Joun N. 
New Iberia, La. 


Mrs. Wittiam Louis AINsworTH 
Green Haven, Route 2, Derby, Kansas 


H. B. Kirkpatrick 
Arlington Apts., 515 S. Aiken Ave. Mrs. Roy Epwin Herwoop 
Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 201 Prospect St., Portland, Maine _ 
Mrs, Harry J. Saurrn, 1210 Ann St., Parkersburg, W. Va. ais" 
(Term of office expires 1955) 
Mrs. Frank Gartanp Trav Mrs, Patrick Henry Opom 
4 2 710 W. Washington Ave., Sherman, Texas 2979 St. Johns Ave., Jacksonville 5, Fla. 
Mrs. Georce W. S. Muscrave Mrs. Rosert Kinc Wise 
g 315 Washington Blvd., Laurel, Md. 1624 Heyward St., Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs, Water C. Pomeroy Mrs. Freperic A. Groves 
1016 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 916 College Hill, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Mrs. SmitH G. FALiaw, 207 St. Charles St., Homewood, » Bicmingham, Ala. 
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ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mnzs. 
Sylacauga. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Ave., Montgomery 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mas. Rosert Cravus, Box 2079, Fair- 
nk». 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Matruzw F. Love, 522 Seventh 
Ave., Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Tueovore G. McKesson, 9 E. Country 
Club Drive, Phoenix. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ivan Perers, 819 E. 
Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mrs. H. A. Knorr, 140] Linden St., Pine 
Bluff. 


Joun Open Box 588, 


Joun T. Crarxe, 3108 Thomas 


Tirst St., 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun SHatronp, Country Club 
Colony, El Dorado. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Berkeley 5. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Exizaseta Arrerson Rous, 
10624 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles 24. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Maus, Wanver Lee Brarrton, 345 S. Ogden St., 
Denver 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Paut 336 N. Prairie Ave., 


Pueblo. 
CONNECTICUT 
Regent—Mas. G. Hanotp Weicu, Brewster Lane, Mt. 
rmel, 


Bruce L. Canaca, 2727 Woolsey St., 


State Vice Regent—Mras. Ronatp Beawick MacKenziz, 
1492 Unquowa Road, Fairfield. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Maus. Groncr Rotanp Mitten, Jn., Market St., 
Frederica. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Erwin F, Seimes, RFD, Rehoboth 
each, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Miss Mamiz F, Hawkins, 3712 Jocelyn St., 
N.W., Washington 12. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Faustine Dennis, 110 Maryland 
Ave., N.E., Washington 2. 
FLCRIDA 
State Regent—Mrs. Austin Wut.tamMson, 1617 Avondale 
Ave., Jacksonville 5. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. A. Kune, 188 Barbados, 
Tampa. 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Earre Srrisiinc, 3443 Roxboro 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Rosert Henry Humpurey, Swains- 
oro. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mrs. I. Harrincton, 4315 Sierra Dr., 
Honolulu 17. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Mary Appieton, 2601 
Ferdinand Ave., Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Mns. Daviw Leste Fourt, 927 East 6th St., 
Moscow. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. 
Twin Falls, 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mas. Cuances Curtiss, 954 Glenwood Ave., 
Joliet. 
State — Regent—Mnrs. Henry C, Warner, 321 E. Everett 
St., Dixon. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mns. Hersert Ratston Hit, 349 Buckingham 
Drive, Indianapolis 8. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Drive, Muncie. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mhs. Georce L. Owrncs, 410 W. Main St., 
Marshalltown. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs, Cuartes Epwarp Swanson, 513 
Clark Ave., Council Bluffs. 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. Wuttam Henry von vex Heiwen, 409 E. 
9th St., Newton. 
State Vice Regent—Mns, G. 1309 Central 
Ave., Dodge City. 


Granvittze G. Attex, RFD #3, 


Harry H. Worr, 414° Riverside 


State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1952-53 SHAM 


KENTUCKY 
State Regent--Mrs. 
Home, Harrodsburg. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Cortis Hupson, 219 Ken- 
tucky Ave.. Pikeville. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mns. Hensert C. Panxer, 7 Audubon Blvd., 
New Orleans. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Em Moors. 972 Jourdan St.. 
port. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Asumeap 157 Broadway, Bangor. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Avice Rocers Parsons, South Ber- 
wick. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Ross Borinc Hacer, 
Drive, Baltimore 29. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. G. W. P. Wuir, 7 Woodlawn Ave., 
Catonsville 28, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mu»s. Wuiams, 112 Stratford Ave., 
Pittsfield. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. James J. Hersurn, 120 Babcock 
Street, Brookline. 


MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mrs. Ratpn W. New ann, 390 Ridgeway, St. 
Joseph. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Crarence WickersHamM WACKER, 
580 Suffield Road, Birmingham. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Howarp M. Smitu, 2183 Jefferson Ave., 
St. Paul 5, 
State Vice Regent—Mas. James E. MacMutran, 4119 Went- 
worth Ave., So., Minneapolis 9. 
MISSISSIPPI 


State Regent—Mas. 
Grenada. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs, Hersert D. Forrest, 747 Euclid 
Ave., Jackson 31. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. Anorew T. Srinnat, 10176 Lookaway 
Drive, St. Louis 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. J. D. Pratt, 706 W. 10th St., 
Trenton. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mns. E. May, Big Fork. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun Harvey, 140 W. Fremont St., 
Butte. 
NEBRASKA 


State Regent—Mnrs. Avsert J. Rasmussen, 8lst and Wool- 
worth Ave., Omaha. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Joseru Crank Strain, 644 Lincoln 
St., Hebron. 


Highland 


Bacon Rocuester Moore. 


Shreve- 


703 Glen Allen 


Harry Artz Atexanogr, Box 711, 


NEVADA 
State Regent—Mrs. Rosert G. Baker, 836 Lander St., 
Reno. 
Vice Regent—Mnrus. Cuaries Priest, 1276 Gordon Ave., 
eno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mnrs. James B. Austin, 73 Silver St., Dover. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Hiram W, Jounson, 3 Highland 
Ave., Antrim. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mrs, Wetter Greentaw, 15 Garden 
Ave.. Chatham. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Tuomas Eante Reeves, Holly Bush 
Orchard, R.D. #£1, Elmer. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mnas. C. L. Dicxerson. Box 692. Hurley. 
State Vice Jonn Henman Paince, Box 40, 
LaHuerta, Carlsbad. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mas. Epncan B. Coox, 244 Edgerton St., 
Rochester. 
State Vice Regent—Mns, Hanotp E. Ens, 77 Magnolia Ave., 
Garden City, L. I. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mas. James E. Lamaern, 18 Randolph St., 
Thomasville. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 
Central Ave., Burlington. 


Grornce Avsert Kernovoie, 702 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Cart Lein, 320 llth St., Bismarck. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Epwin Tostevin, 411 4th St., N.W., 

Mandan. 


OHIO 
State Regent—Mars. Warraxer, 199 N. Main 
St., London, 
State Vice Regent—Mars. H. Brxuer, Rt. 5, Fre- 
mont. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mrs. W. Sranr, 629 Church St., Alva. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuances A. Panxry, 1140 New- 
port St., Tulsa. 


OREGON 
State Regent—Mrs. Attan McLean, 3120 N.W. Luray Ter- 
race. Portland. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Avsert H. Powers, 955 S. Sth St., 
Coos Bay. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Tuomas Hexry Leg, 1 Lothian Place, 
Roxborough, Philadelphia 28. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Hensert Patterson, 609 North St., 
Wilkinsburg. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Murs. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 16,, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuartzs J. Patnrer, Apt. 929, 
Cairo Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Harorp C. Jonnson, 35 Friendly Road, 
Cranston 10. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Franx R. Buptonc, 83 Albert Ave., 
Edgewood 5. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mars. James T. Owen, Elloree. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Matrnew Waite Patricx, White 
Oak. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Miss Lucie Etprepce, 1511 Douglas Ave., 
Yankton. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Warren Lorraine Larson, 1702 
S. Norton Ave., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Murfreesboro. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ermer D. Rute, 209 Hillcrest 
Drive, Chattanooga. 
TEXAS 
State Regent—Mzxs. Lonerta May Grim Tuomas, 3320 S. 


Tuomas Branvon, Lebanon Road, 


McGregor Way, Houston. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Fevix Irwin, Rt. 1, Box 62A, 
Corpus Christi. 
UTAH 
State Regent—Mnrs. Date Cortner, 2873 Van Buren 
Ave., Ogden. 


State Vice Réegent—Mrs. Anrnur Lioyp Tuomas, Jr., 1321 
E. South Temple, Salt Lake City. 


HONORARY OFFICERS 


Mas. Gaace L. H. Brosstac 

9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 
Mas. Loweit Fiercuer Hosart 

2912 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mas. Jutrus Younc Tatmapce 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 


Mas. Wuiiam Butrerworrs, 1923 
Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois. 
Mas. Henry Bovane Joy, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 
Mas. Cuantes Beacn Boorne, 1938 
2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Mas. Frawx M. Dicx, 194] 
“Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. 


Humboldt. lowa. 
Mrs. Kent Hamitton, 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mas. A. Becker 
38 Douglas Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Mas. Roscoe C. O’Brane 


Mas. Tuomas J, Mavutpin, 1942 
Pickens, South Carolina. 


Mas. Donetson Suepparp, 1943 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mas. Rosert J. Jouxstox. 1943 


1944 
2317 Scottwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mrs. C. Eowanp Murray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
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VERMONT 
State Regent—Mrs, Ricnaro C, Sovtncate, 67 Maple St., 
White River Junction. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Cranence D. Simonps, 203 Maple 
St., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Rosert V. H. Duncan, 218 S, Fairfax 
St., Alexandria. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. C. Bernarp Baier, 656 Evergreen 
Ave., Charlottesville. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mnrs, Oscar R, Scuumann, 202 S, 26th Ave., 
Yakima. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Otro Bertis, 215 W. 20th St., 
Olympia. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mars. Avexanver McCuune, Sr., Hart- 
ford. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. W. 116 
Oakhurst Ave., Bluefield. 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mas. Eant Marvin Hats, 124 Park Place, 
Eau Claire. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Franx Leste Harais, 1720 College 
Ave., Racine. 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Mas. Antnony M. Ries, 109 W. Pershing 
Blvd., Cheyenne. 
State Vice Regent—-Mrs. C, A, ALLEN, 814 Park St., Laramie. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mnrs. A. Witsur, 385 Elizabeth St., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Avsert M. Dunuar, % Mrs. 
Charles L, Boynton, 434 West 7th St., Claremont, Calif. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. 
#24, Guanajay. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. AntHony A. Herscumann, Calle 
5, No. 557, Vedado, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mas. Tueoporrs W. Luiinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Dr., Roehampton, London S. W. 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Arsert R. Fisusurn, Old Indian 
Hill Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mrs. Hartan P. Rowe, Laurel Hill Road, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
State Vice Regent—Pnincess Marcarer Boncompacni, Hotel 
Westminster, 2 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Marnner B. Hurr, Box G, Balboa Heights (Chapter 
Regent) 
PUERTO RICO 
Mrs, Rarart Gonzarez, R. R. #1, Box 1, Isla Verde Road, 
San Juan. (Chapter Regent.) 


Turts, Apartado 


ITALY 
Mrs. Pierro Anpreani, Viale Carso 63, Rome (Chapter 
Regent.) 
ELECTED FORLIFE = 


Mas. Henry M. Roseat, Jn. 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md, 


Mas. H. Pouce 
1 E. 66th St., New York 21, N. ¥. 


912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. Karmenine Warre 1947 
“Whi ” Spri gfi 14 Vt. 


Mas. E. Tuomas Borp, 1948 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. Howanp H. McCatt, 1948 
1041 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Miss Cusnowetn, 1951 
1350 Meridian Pl., Washington 10, D. C. 
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10, D. C. 


National Chairmen of National Committees —_ 
Americaniom. ........0seese0eeeeee00000000Mns, J, F. Mappox, Box EE, Hobbs, N. Mex. 


Subcommittee 
Pacific Coast Immigration... .. Mrs. Cartes Rost, Jn., 2829 Anza St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 
Approved Schools Lowett E, Glouster, Ohio 
Careline E. Holt Scholarship Fund...........Mns. A. F. Scuannwesen, 305 E. Sth Ave., Mitchell, S. Dak. : 
Conservation...... MRS. Manx A. Smtr, 1261 Jackson Springs Rd., Shirley Hills, Macon, Ga. 
Subcommittee 


American Faanx Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Correet Use of the Flag... Hannay J, Surrm, 1210 Ann St., Parkersburg. W. Va. 

Credentials ....... H, Enwin, 821 W. Broad St., Bethlehem. Pa. 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage........\Miss Mancaner Gooowin, 745 Church St., Beloit, Wisc. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. Mrs. Wu Ep Gurron (Franklin Rd., Nashville, Tenn.), 1776 D St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. : 

D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship.............Mns. Pazston B. Wixes, Jn., 2010 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

D. A. R. Museum... Guonce A. Kunnen (30 S. 12th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), 1776 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

D. A. R. Student Loan Fund..............+.. Mus. Crypg Rossins, RFD #2, Tracy, Minn. 

Genealogical Records .........2++ee+ee++++Mans. Warren Scorr Wetcn, 820 4th Ave., Laurel, Miss. 

Cirl Home Makers ........00eeeeeeeeee08eMns, Brnon K. Wonnatt, 1925 E St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

Insignia. Epwin A. Monsz, Randolph, Vt. 

Junier American Citizens. Jomn N. New Iberia, La. 

Junior Membership... SHERMAN B, Watson, 2107 Greenwood Dr., S. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Membership James F, Brans, 445 20th Ave., N. E., St. Petersburg. Fla. 

Motion Picture Mans. Serriemaren, 25 Prospect Pl., Tudor City, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

National Defense... Bauce D. Reynotps (1702 Burnley Ave., Charlottesville, Va.), 1776 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Press Relations THomMas B (2529 Hack h St., Ashland, Ky.), 1776 D St.. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. a 
Program ........... Lenoy F. Hussey (20 Bangor St., Augusta, Me.), 1776 D St.. N. W., 


Subcommittee Washington 6, D. C. 
Advancement of American Music........Miss Jeannetre I. Dentin, 5732 Yamhill St., S. E., Portland 15. Ore. 
Radice and Television. Henny Grapy Jacoss, Scottsboro, Ala. 
Resolutions T. B, Tunocxmonton, 919 45th St., Des Moines, lowa 
Transportation Samumt C. Sxmuzrn, 522 4th Ave., Lewiston. Idaho 


Administrative Committees sd 
Executive......... James B. Patron, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6. D. C 


Fimance Mans. E. Ernest Wootten (Washington Apts., Baltimore, Md.), 1776 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Auditing ........... Mrs, Leranp H. Barxer (841 S. 3rd St., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc.), 1776 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Printing CHENoweTH (1350 Meridian Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C.), 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Buildings and Cmantes Cannott Haic (3905 Ingomar St., N. W., Washington 15, 
D. C.), 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Art Critics. Jamzs, National Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D. C. 

Personnel Monnison Kenn (4522 30th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.), 
1776 D St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Advisory Committee... C, F. Jaconsen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Chairmen of Special Committees 
Karmanineg Marraizs, 59 West St., Seymour, Conn. 


Building Donato Bennetr Avams, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Clearing House. H. B, 4405 Schenley Farms Terr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ereetion of Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge.Mus. Benjamin Ramace Wiuiuiams, 428 N. McKean St., Butler, Pa. 

Revision of By-Laws. G. W. S. M ®, 315 Washington Blvd., Laurel, Md. 

Units Overseas Mans, Rarmonp C, Goonrsttow, 115 S. Kingman Road, South Orange, N. J. 

Banquet Mans. E, Ennest Wootten (Washington Apts., Baltimore, Md.), 1776 D St. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Financial Survey .........+ Mrs. Kenneta T. Trewnetta, 102 Connecticut Blyd., East Hartford, Conn 
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Mrs. James B. Patton, President General (left) 
and Mrs. William P. Settlemayer, Motion Picture 
~ Committee Chairman (right) with Mr. Henderson 
Ritchie, Director of Public Relations for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, awarded the D. A. R. plaque for 
“Kim,” selected as the best motion picture for 
children during the past year. 


TRAVEL REPRESENTATIVE 


D. A. R. members have a_ personal 
_D. A. R. representative who is glad to help 
arrange travel tours for them. She is 
Florence H. Hollister, Foreign Travel De- 
partment, American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., or home 
- address, 510 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 


FOR SALE 


“D. A. R. BUILDINGS” 


_ 32-page, illustrated booklet on National D. A. R. 

Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 50 cents each; 
— 12 copies—$5.50; 25 for $10; 50 for $18; 100 for 
Proceeds now to go to "Building Completion 
Fun 


“GENEALOGICAL GUIDE” 
Master Index of Genealogy in D. A. R. Mazazine, 
1892-1950 
Paper-bound, $4. Cloth-bound, $5 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 


For Your Year’s Issues of D. A. R. Magazines, 
$3 each. Your name on it in gold, 70¢ extra, 
year date, 40¢ extra; both name and year date, 
$1sextra. 

D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HOTEL CARPENTER 


Mancuester, N. H. 
Largest and best in New Hampshire 
Fireproof—200 Rooms 


Herbert Brewster, President 


ECOGNIZED as Maine's leading 

hotels and noted for their modern 
comfortable accommodations, fine 
food perfectly prepared and served in 
beautiful dining rooms, attractive cock- 
tail lounges, moderate rates and cour- 
teous hospitality and efficient service. 
Special facilities for banquets, parties, 
conventions, etc. for from 4 to 400 per- 
sons. 


AUGUSTA AUBURN 
Augusta House : saa Hotel E!m 

WATERVILLE LEWISTON 
Hotel Elmwood Hotel DeWitt 
ROCKLAND BELGRADE 
Hote! Rockland Belgrade Hotel 

(Summer) 


Upholding Maine’s Tradition 
for Hospitality and Fine Food. 


FORT HALIFAX CHAPTER 
Winstow, MAINE 


Compliments to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


C. F. HATHWAY CO. 


Waterville, Maine 


Compliments of 
R. P. HAZZARD SHOE CO. 
Augusta, Maine 


AUX TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 


Restaurant Francais * 820 Connecticut Ave. 


The Most Famous French Cuisine in Washington 
Luncheon and Dinner—Closed Sunday 


WOLCOTT GENEALOGY. 500 pps. Second edition, $25 
with order. By A. Bohmer Rudd, 1950. 


ASA B. STRONG Album. 21 photographs dated Oct. 15, 
1864. Oquawka, Henderson County Seat, Illinois. 


IVEY FAMILY in England & United pe 1941. colored 
coat-of-arms by G. S. Ivey. 1941. $3.75. 

A. RUDD 
1819 G St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


OWEN G. DUNN CO, 


Since the Year 1902 
PRINTERS * RULERS * BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


Office Equipment and Machines 
County Record Books and Business Forms 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
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Roapcasts in many States during 
the past year have been outstanding 
and varied, covering many unusual sub- 
jects. Due to most of our script in the 
office being out of date, most Chapters and 
States have planned and written their own 
programs. 

There were 132 rentals of radio script. 
This does not include materials from our 
files for writing script, nor does it include 
the number of references. made to our 
Magazine, nor suggestions to refer to the 
National Defense Committee, as it is im- 
possible to keep National Defense material 
up to date. 

Twenty-four new scripts have been added 
to our files, 

All major broadcasting companies have 
given time, although it has been hard to 
get in some of the larger cities. The small 
local stations have been most cooperative. 
Special mention should be given to Utah, 
with two chapters, each using their two 
stations for 2,325 minutes; Montana, with 
a Chairman in each Chapter, all reporting 
but-two; Georgia leads in the number of 
broadcasts, 418, while Texas reported the 
most time on the air with two Chapters 
traveling 2,393 miles to give broadcasts; 
New Jersey is the only State with a daily 
30-minute broadcast; Maryland and Ken- 
tucky report a weekly broadcast and Texas 
a weekly news commentator. 

Oregon’s programs, the story of early 
Pioneer life on the Northwestern Frontier, 
are planned to give a clearer picture of 
the foundation of State, home, church, 
school, farm and business life, and are 
broadcast twice each month, in the eve- 


National Committees — 
Radio and Television 


nings, with tape recordings made. These 
recordings are rebroadcast to the class- 
rooms in the afternoons. This idea could 
be used in other States. 

Oklahoma, in addition to programs on 
work of the D. A. R., had tape recordings 
made by members of the families of Okla- 
homa’s National Guard Unit now serving 
in Korea and Japan. In Norman, weekly 
recordings have been made, The generators 
on the jeeps play these recordings over 
and over again. You probably read that 
this past week our Government has set 
aside money for this project. 

One State reports a series of children’s 
programs that have been very popular. 

Outstanding wosk has been done by 
North Carolina (one Chapter made 53 
broadcasts) ; Iowa; Virginia, Florida, In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina and South Dakota. Two States did 
not report at all. 

In many respects, our reports were bet- 
ter this year than last. Won’t you please 


, next year have a broadcast by every Chap- 


ter in each State, so our report will exceed 
this year’s total of 4,238 broadcasts, 
40,757 minutes, or 679 hours and 29 min- 
utes air time, 18 television programs, total 
value $238,145.50, although a value was 
not always given. We can do it if we will 
just try. 

: My sincere thanks go to every Chairman 
for that report, and especially the radio 
stations, as almost all of the time was 


graciously given. 


Mrs. H. Grady Jacobs 


National Chairman 


acted as Treasurer for the sales. 


PAGES SELL MAGAZINE BOOKLETS DURING CONGRESS 


After the D. A. R. Macazine reports on Wednesday afternoon during Conti- 
nental Congress, the Pages sold many copies of the Magazine booklet. “D. A. R. 
BUILDINGS,” bringing a total of $501.84. After deducting the balance due the 
Magazine for reprint costs, $200 of the amount was turned over to the Building 
Completion Committee, and all proceeds from now on will go to the Building 
Fund. Miss Virginia Horne, State Regent of North Carolina, explained the sales 
from the platform. Miss Charlotte Sayre, Chairman of Pages, appointed Miss 
Louise Gruber, as Sales Chairman. Mrs. Herbert I. King, of Washington, D. C., 
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Quiz Program 


Next to the Bible, what book has sold 
the greatest number of copies? 

Who is eligible for membership in 
the National Society, D. A. R.? 

Why were red, white and blue selected 
for the United States Flag? 

What was the first State admitted into 
the Union? 

In what field was Benvenuto Cellini 
skilled? 

What are the Beatitudes? 

Why is Raphael’s Sistine Madonna so 
called? 

Who was successively thane of Glamis, 
thane of Cawdor, and king? 

What popular song was written by a 
queen? 

Who was elected Vice President with 
Abraham Lincoln in 1864? 


ANSWERS 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Any woman not less than 18 years 
old, who is descended from a man 
or woman rendering aid to the 
patriot cause during the Revolution- 
ary period. 

These were the colors in the familiar 
English and Dutch flags. The col- 
ors may be traced back to Mount 
Sinai, when the Lord gave Moses 
the Ten Commandments and the 
book of law and they were depos- 
ited in the Ark of the Covenant 
within the Tabernacle whose cur- 
tains were of scarlet, white, blue 
and purple. 

Delaware. 

Sculptor and metal-worker. 

Opening sentences of the Sermon on 
the Mount, each beginning, “Blessed 
are the...” 

It is in the Sistine Chapel at the Vati- 
can. 

Macbeth. 

Aloha Oc. 

Andrew Johnson. 


117 West 48th Street 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


suppiled. GENEALOGIES, AND FAMILY AND TOWN 
HISTORIES. sets com All magazine back 
numbers supplied. All subjects. Send us 
ob! 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Dept. D New York 19, N. Y. 


N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 


A NAME OF 


Heys 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Tee Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
HILTON MANAGEMENT + CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDEN 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS | 


Miss Florence S. Berryman is Art Editor 
of the Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 
The cartoons of her father, the late Clifford 
Berryman, appeared in the Star for many 
years. She is Special Editor for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, and is a member 
of the Colonial Dames of Virginia. 


The article by Tom McGill was sent to | 


our Magazine by Lt. Col. E. P. Hogan, 
Chief of the Magazine and Book Branch, 
Public Information Department, United 
States Army. 

J. Luther Kibler, Virginia research his- 
torian, has written many historical articles. 
The article by him was sent to the Mag- 
azine by Mrs, Clarence W. Jenkins, of 
Live Oak, Calif., author of Girl from Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Miss Ann Celestine Singleton is Chap- 
lain of the E Pluribus Unum Chapter, 
District of Columbia. She was the first 


woman in America and second in the world | 


to be appointed Commissioner to take tes- 
timony in a foreign country. She was a 
member of the American Embassy, Paris, 
1912-17, and a Headquarters Staff mem- 
ber, A.E.F., France and Washington, 1917- 
20, receiving a citation of merit from Gen- 
eral Pershing. A writer and government 
worker for many years, she is the author 
of feature articles, lectures on travel sub- 
jects and translates French and Spanish. 
Her article in this issue was brought in by 
Miss Letitia A. Langille, of Washington. 

Miss Rachel W. Baker is Press Relations 
Chairman, Hoosac-Walloomsac Chapter, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Miss Hazel Ward Hoffman, of Keyport, 
N. J., has done much historical work in 
her county. 

Mrs. Thomas Burchett is National Chair- 
man, Press Relations Committee. 

Rear Admiral William Rea Furlong, 
U.S.N., retired, of Washington, D. C., is 
District President, Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

The article on the United States Naval 
Academy, with illustrations, was sent by 
Vice Admiral H. W. Hill, U.S.N., Super- 
intendent, at the request ‘of Mrs. George 
W. S. Musgrave, then Maryland’s State 


Regent. 
MAPORTRANS—Ancestral Portraiture on Maps. MAPSE- 
TANS—-Ancestral Settlers on Maps. COATS of ARMS. 


EDITH TUNNELL, 1 Jacobus Pl., New York 63. 


Instead of Flowers 
Most Chapters Send 


THE PERFECT 
LASTING TRIBUTE 


An Officially-Approved 


GRAVE MARKER 


made by NEWMAN of 
hand-chased cast bronze 


What other Daughters say: 


: “Very much pleased,” Helen 
Jamestown, R. I. 

“Splendid work,’ Mrs. M. L. Judy, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky 


“Marker very satisfactory,” 
Roome, Ridgefield, N. J. 


“A lovely marker,” Mrs. C. A. Rasmusson, 
Billings, Mont. 


TODAY ... please write for FREE BRO- 
CHURE of grave and historic site markers 
and memorial tablets. 


M. Tefft, 


Sarena V. 


674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, O. 
“MY KINSMEN” sooxs 


make it 7 for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family history, near relatives, ete. Complete with 
directions and work sheets. $2.00 postpaid. A fine 
present for child or adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfac- 
tion or refund. 

THEDA KORN GROSS 


Jockson Center, Ohio 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State vine. paige, 
Banners and Supplies for all organizations, 
Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


senp For Free Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 
in American Genealogies. 


Write to 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON STREET 


e BOSTON 8, MASS. e 
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AND ForpHAM Ro., N. W. 


C. F. JACOBSEN, 


MAIN OFFICE 
FIFTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST 


BRANCHES 


Established 1814 


THE NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK 
OF WASHINGTON 


President 


First anD O Streets, N. E. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE GRANTED TRUST POWERS UNDER THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


web 


& 


MEMBER | oF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. 


THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKER 


imperishable! 
Everlasting! 


- Weatherproof! 


Price each........ $9.00 
6 or more..... ea. 8.25 


12 or more.....ea. 7.75 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. 


PRICE ON REQUEST. 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


GREAT - GRANDMA 
had pretty legs, too, 
but she covered them 
with bustles, etcetera, 
because she had no 
lovely FINE FEATHERS 
stockings to wear. You 
needn't be without 
them, today—Ask at 
your favorite hosiery 


Fine Feathers 
HOSIERY 


MILLER-SMITH HOSIERY MILLS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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AWARDS 


61st Continental Congress—April, 1952 
Mrs. THoMas BurcHeETT, National 
Chairman 


Ist prize, TEXAS—$12.00, (also copy 
“WHITE HOUSE PROFILE” by Bess 
Furman, who was one of Judges on 
Award Committee) . 

2nd prize, PENNSYLVANIA—$9.00. 

3rd prize, NORTH CAROLINA—$6.50. 

4th prize, CONNECTICUT—$5.00. 


Honorable Mention 


Northern Division, Massachusetts. 
Eastern Division, New Jersey. 


Central Division, Indiana. 
Western Division, Colorado. 
Pacific Coast, Hawaii. 


1951 MAGAZINE INDEX 
Order the Index of Articles in the D. A. R. 
Magazine during 1951 

25 Cents Each 


Also Available, at same price, 
Magazine Index for 1950, 1949, 1948, 1947 
and 1943 


D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA and ITS PEOPLE 
AG logical Magasi Monthly. 
$2.00 a Year 


PAULINE YOUNG, Editor 
LIBERTY, S. C. 


BOX 129 


Have your family coat-of-arms painted by experienced her- 
aldic artist. Excellent reference books giving authentic de- 
scriptions. No charge for information. Enquiries invited. 
All work subject to complete approval of customer. 


MILDRED NASH ISENHOWER 
523 E. Lafayette St. Salisbury, N. C. 


PROGRESSIVE 


GET THE FACTS 

This Council opposes Progressive 

Education and has issued two in- 

formative pamphlets showing the 

weaknesses of P. E. and its threat 

to your child and to the United 


States. Send 25c, stamps or coin, to = 


National Council for American Education 


1 Maiden Lane e New York 38, N. Y. 


Judd & Detweile 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2- DC 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC, 


Continuing a half century of work in Famil Research, 
ts of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes % 


NEW YORK 11,0. 


Publishers of ‘‘Colonial and Revolutionary Li: es ot 
America’ and other historical and genealogical serial volumes. _ 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 

of the United States 
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Greetings and Best Wishes eae 


JACKSON-MADISON CHAPTER, DAR. 


Jackson, Tennessee 


tele 


THE NEW SOUTHERN HOTEL DIFFEE’S 
An Albert Noe Hotel Delicious Food” 


Jackson, Tennessee Main St. Jackson, Tenn. 


MIDTOWN MOTEL 
Air-conditioned Year Around HOLLAND’S 


Jackson, Tenn. “Distinctive Wearing Apparel 


Jackson, Tenn. 


GEORGE-ANNA COURTS 


kson, Tenn. 


ee FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
“THE FLOWER BOX” 


Jackson, Tenn. 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Phone 7-4408 


PINKSTON & SCRUGGS Member F.D.L.C 


Jackson, Tenn. 


Compliments of 


asliow re NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


Jackson, TENN. 


Member Federal Reserve System and F.D.I.C. 


Greetings to D. A. R. 
J. C. EDENTON COMPANY 


AS 


Branches 
Brownsville, Tennessee Milan, Tennessee 


year 
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